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- — -P  The  dissertation  outlines  development  of  a  medical  imaging  machine  which  renders 
3D  images  from  voxel  data  within  a  MIMD  multiprocessor  architecture  at  interactive  rates. 
Interactive  performance  is  achieved  using  local  dynamic  selection  of  the  optimum  adaptive 
recursive  hidden-surface  removal  algorithm. 

A  survey  of  the  medical  imaging,  graphics,  and  medical  imaging  modality  literature 
is  provided.  A  description  of  Computerized  Tomography,  Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging, 
Positron  Emission  Tomography,  Single  Photon  Emission  Computed  Tomography,  and 
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each  machine. 

A  five  stage  image  processing  pipeline  is  described.  The  front-end  of  the  pipeline 
performs  user  interface  and  volume  rendering  operations  in  software  upon  voxel  data.  The 


back-end  of  the  pipeline  accomplishes  pixel  shading  in  hardware.  The  recursive  hidden- 
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surface  removal  operation  in  the  front-end  of  the  pipeline  is  found  to  be  the  pipeline 
bottleneck. 

To  provide  a  framework  for  development  of  improved  recursive  hidden-surface 
removal  algorithms,  a  definition  of  recursive  hidden- surface  removal  algorithms  is 
formulated.  Back-to-front  and  front-to-back  recursive  hidden-surface  removal  algorithms 
suitable  for  scene  editing  are  developed  from  this  definition  and  their  performance  is 
investigated.  A  processing  termination  capability  for  back-to-front  hidden-surface  removal 
algorithms  is  developed  from  the  definition,  the  resulting  adaptive  back-to-front  recursive 
hidden-surface  removal  algorithm  is  described  and  its  performance  is  examined.  A 
processing  termination  capability  for  front-to-back  hidden-surface  removal  algorithms  is 
developed  from  the  definition,  the  resulting  adaptive  front-to-back  recursive  hidden-surface 
removal  algorithm  is  specified  and  its  performance  is  investigated. 

An  algorithm  to  accomplish  individual-processor-based  dynamic  selection  of  either 
the  adaptive  back-to-front  or  adaptive  front-to-back  hidden-surface  removal  algorithm 
based  on  the  processing  situation  faced  by  each  processor  is  described.  Dynamic  algorithm 
selection  is  shown  to  reduce  the  amount  of  time  spent  rendering  the  image  by  allowing  each 
processor  to  employ  the  adaptive  hidden-surface  remova'  algorithm  with  minimum  local 
image  rendering  time. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION  AND  OVERVIEW 


1.1  Prologue. 

A  patient  with  intractable  seizure  activity  is  admitted  to  a  major  hospital  for 
treatment.  As  the  first  step  in  treatment,  a  set  of  63  Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging  (MRI) 
image  slices  is  gathered,  but  no  abnormality  is  revealed  in  any  of  the  2D  slices.  A  three- 
dimensional  (3D)  model  of  the  images  from  the  MRI  study  reveal  that  the  gyri  of  the  lower 
motor  and  sensory  strips  are  flattened,  a  condition  which  was  not  apparent  in  the  cross- 
sectional  MRI  views.  A  second  study,  using  Positron  Emission  Tomography  (PET),  is 
ordered  to  portray  the  metabolic  activity  of  the  brain.  Using  the  results  of  the  PET  study,  a 
3D  model  of  the  average  cortical  metabolic  activity  is  assembled,  which  discloses  a  volume 
of  hypermetabolic  activity.  However,  because  PET  has  relatively  poor  image  resolution, 
the  location  of  the  abnormality  can  not  be  related  to  surface  anatomical  landmarks.  The  3D 
MRI  model  of  the  patient's  brain  is  combined  with  the  3D  PET  model  using  post-hoc 
image  registration  techniques  to  align  the  two  sets  of  data.  This  combined  model  provides 
the  anatomical  and  metabolic  information  required  for  precise  location  of  the  abnormality 
within  the  the  lower  part  of  the  motor  and  sensory  strips. 

A  surgery  rehearsal  program  is  employed  to  display  the  combined  brain  model  and 
overlying  skin  surfaces  side-by-side  on  the  screen.  Using  a  mouse  controlled  cursor,  the 
abnormal  area  of  the  brain  is  outlined  on  the  combined  model.  This  tracing  is  used  by  the 
program  to  perform  a  simulated  craniotomy,  with  the  resulting  images  displayed  on  the 
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skin-surface  3D  image.  Pictures  of  the  simulated  operation  are  taken  to  surgery  to  guide 
the  actual  procedure.  An  intraoperative  electroencephalogram  demonstrates  seizure  activity 
at  the  site  predicted  by  the  medical  images.  After  resectioning  of  the  abnormal  area,  the 
patient's  seizure  activity  ceased,  (from  [Hu89]). 

1.2  Introduction. 

The  preceding  case  study  illustrates  the  three  basic  operations  performed  in  3D 
medical  imaging:  data  collection,  3D  data  display,  and  data  analysis.  The  example  also 
points  out  the  difference  between  medical  imaging  and  computer  graphics.  Three- 
dimensional  medical  imaging  attempts  to  generate  faithful  graphical  representations  of  a 
physical  volume,  while  the  field  of  3D  computer  graphics  strives  to  form  realistic  images 
from  scene  descriptions  which  may,  or  may  not,  have  a  physical  counterpan.  However, 
the  two  fields  share  a  common  challenge  in  their  attempt  to  portray  a  3D  volume  within  a 
two-dimensional  (2D)  space,  and  hence  perform  many  of  the  same  graphics  operations: 
coordinate  transformation,  hidden-surface  removal,  and  shading.  Coordinate 
transformation,  which  consists  of  translation,  rotation,  and  scaling,  orients  the  volume  to 
be  displayed.  Hidden-surface  removal  insures  that  only  the  visible  portions  of  the  objects 
are  displayed.  Shading  provides  depth  cues  and  enhances  image  realism.  3D  medical 
imaging  utilizes  these  techniques  to  generate  credible  portrayals  of  interior  volumes  of 
patients  for  disease  diagnosis  and  surgical  planning.  This  dissertation  addresses 
performing  3D  medical  imaging  operations  within  an  Multiple-Instruction,  Multiple-Data 
(MIMD,  see  [Fly72])  multiprocessor  environment. 

The  demand  for  accurate  images  stems  from  the  data  analysis  step  and  concerns  us 
because  the  prior  computations  must  provide  the  trustworthy  visual  information  that  the 
physician  requires.  Data  collection  is  the  radiologist’s  arena,  and  deals  with  issues 
concerning  the  statistical  significance  of  collected  data,  patient  dosage,  medical  imaging 
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modality  operation,  development  of  new  techniques/modalities  for  gathering  data,  and  2D 
image  reconstruction.  3D  data  display  issues  belong  to  the  computer  scientist,  as  these 
concern  computer  graphics,  throughput,  computer  architecture,  image  processing,  database 
organization,  numerical  accuracy  in  computations,  and  the  user  interface.  However,  as 
attested  by  the  number  of  radiologists  and  physicians  who  also  deal  with  display  issues,  a 
knowledge  of  the  physician's  requirements  as  well  as  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the 
modalities  is  essential  to  addressing  the  questions  posed  by  the  image  display  process. 

The  difficulty  in  meeting  the  physician’s  requirement  for  image  accuracy  and  high 
image  processing  speed  arises  from  the  operation  of  the  modalities.  Since  image  accuracy 
is  limited  because  the  modalities  sample  space  and  reconstruct  it  mathematically,  a  display 
can  not  hope  to  achieve  the  accuracy  of  just  looking  into  the  body.  The  ability  to  rapidly 
form  the  images  is  retarded  by  the  large  volume  of  data  to  be  processed,  with  up  to  35 
Mbytes  produced  per  patient  from  a  single  modality.  The  challenge  posed  to  the  computer 
scientist,  then,  lies  in  the  development  of  techniques  for  rapid,  accurate  manipulation  of 
these  large  quantities  of  data  in  order  to  produce  images  which  are  useful  to  a  physician. 

Traditionally,  3D  image  formation  speed  has  been  sacrificed  for  reconstructed 
image  accuracy.  The  first  machines  from  the  Medical  Image  Processing  Group  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  in  1979  employed  algorithms  for  data  management  and  image 
volume  reduction  by  surface  detection  to  provide  their  displays,  but  generating  a  single 
series  of  rotated  views  of  a  single  X-Ray  Computerized  Tomography  (CT)  study  was  an 
overnight  process  ([Art79b],  [Art81]).  Initial  attempts  at  achieving  interactive  display  rates 
using  the  unprocessed  3D  data  set  relied  upon  special-purpose  multiprocessor  architectures 
and  hardware-based  algorithm  implementations.  While  high  quality  images  are  generated 
rapidly  with  this  technique,  the  drawback  to  this  approach  is  the  placement  of  image 
rendering  algorithms  in  hardware.  Because  3D  medical  imaging,  and  the  related  area  of 
computer  graphics,  are  such  rapidly  changing  fields,  flexible  implementations  are  required 
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so  that  a  machine’s  image  rendering  processes  can  be  altered  to  take  advantage  of 
developments  in  volume  rendering  techniques. 

The  comparatively  recent  advent  of  high-power,  inexpensive  processors  with  large 
memory  address  spaces  opens  the  possibility  for  using  software-based  algorithm 
implementations  which  operate  upon  the  raw  data  set  within  a  multiprocessor  architecture  to 
provide  real-time  interactive  displays.  This  approach  achieves  volume  rendering  accuracy 
by  foregoing  volume  reduction  operations,  rapid  display  rates  by  distributing  the  workload, 
and  implementation  flexibility  by  using  software  to  realize  the  image  processing  algorithms. 
However,  real-time  3D  medical  image  generation  remains  an  unrealized  goal,  and  issues 
concerning  distribution  of  workload,  data  set  representation,  and  appropriate  image 
rendering  algorithms  remain. 

1.3  Research  Goals. 

The  broad  aim  of  this  research  is  to  investigate  the  capability  of  general-puipose 
parallel  processing  architectures  to  provide  an  interactive  three-dimensional  medical 
imaging  environment.  In  particular,  given  the  computational  cost  of  the  hidden-surface 
removal  process  in  3D  medical  imaging,  the  primary  thrust  of  this  work  is  the  development 
of  general-purpose  hidden-surface  removal  algorithms  which  accelerate  the  3D  medical 
image  rendering  process  without  sacrificing  image  accuracy. 

1.4  Operational  Environment. 

To  support  the  research  objectives  cited  above,  a  basic  3D  medical  imaging 
operational  environment  was  assumed.  The  broad  elements  of  this  environment  are 
sketched  in  this  section,  specifics  are  contained  in  the  pertinent  sections  of  Chapter  V. 
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Because  of  the  compute  intensive  nature  of  medical  image  processing,  the  decision 
to  locate  the  image  processing  algorithms  in  hardware  or  in  software  has  a  major  impact  on 
the  performance  of  the  machine.  Many  prior  research  efforts  aimed  at  high  image  rendering 
speed,  such  as  the  Voxel  Processor  and  Fuch's  machine,  have  elected  hardware-based 
algorithm  implementations  and  foregone  the  flexibility  of  a  software-based  approach,  to 
achieve  their  high-speed  performance  goals.  Those  efforts  which  are  primarily  software 
based,  for  example  Farrell's  machine,  Robb's  machine,  and  the  MIPG  machines,  reduce 
the  magnitude  of  the  image  processing  task  by  surface  extraction  or  by  reduction  in  the 
resolution  of  the  image.  The  requirement  for  accurate,  rapidly  produced  images  mitigates 
against  this  approach.  To  meet  the  requirement  for  speed  and  accuracy,  I  decided  to  use  the 
unprocessed  image  data  within  a  mixed  hardware/software-based  implementation. 

The  motivation  for  this  approach  comes  from  the  twin  requirements  for  image 
accuracy  and  rapid  rendering  speed  as  well  as  the  desire  for  a  flexible  implementation.  The 
use  of  software  rather  than  hardware  provides  a  flexible,  modular  implementation  of  the 
image  rendering  algorithms.  The  use  of  the  raw  voxel  data  avoids  the  information  loss 
inherent  in  the  surface  detection  approaches  to  volume  reduction.  The  visual  information 
loss  arises  from  the  difficulty  in  accomplishing  surface  location  and  surface  tracking.  The 
mixed  hardware/software  approach  places  the  compute  intensive  pixel  lighting  operations  in 
hardware,  while  the  remaining  image  rendering  operations  are  performed  upon  the 
unprocessed  imaging  modality  data  in  software.  This  decision,  made  nearly  two  years  ago, 
has  been  supported  by  recent  commercial  efforts  which  have  selected  the  same  approach  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  changing  3D  medical  imaging  and  computer  graphics 
fields.  There  are  two  drawbacks  to  the  approach  I  chose,  the  slowness  inherent  in  a 
software  implementation  and  the  large  volume  of  data  to  be  processed.  To  achieve 
interactive  processing  speeds  requires  the  distribution  of  the  processing  workload  within  a 
parallel  processing  environment. 
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In  order  to  gain  the  maximum  performance  benefit  from  a  parallel-processing 
architecture,  the  workload  must  be  evenly,  or  nearly  evenly  distributed  among  the 
processors  of  the  machine.  Two  approaches  to  achieve  this  goal  are  available,  partitioning 
the  data  in  object  space  or  in  image  space.  I  use  both  types  of  partitioning.  As  the  visible 
portion  of  image  space  can  change  greatly  from  frame  to  frame,  image  space  partitioning  is 
performed  only  on  the  rendered  volume.  A  common  approach  divides  the  output  image 
into  a  set  of  small  squares  which  are  independently  processed.  As  discussed  in  Chapter 
IV,  this  approach  is  taken  in  the  Stellar™  machines,  Fuch's  Pixel  Planes  machines,  the 
Ardent™  Titan™,  and  the  AT&T  Pixel  Machines™.  I  employ  a  similar  technique  for 
image  space  division  in  the  image  processing  pipeline  I  use.  I  use  object  space  partitioning 
to  achieve  a  balanced  workload  among  the  machine’s  processors,  but  this  imposes  the 
restriction  that  the  algorithms  employed  in  the  processors  do  not  require  global  information. 
The  partitioning  itself  can  be  either  static,  as  in  [Rey85],  or  dynamic,  as  in  [Dip84],  I  use  a 
static,  equal  distribution  of  data  among  the  pipeline  front-end  processors  in  order  to  achieve 
equal  image  complexity,  and  hence  processing  load,  among  the  processors  in  all  the  stages. 

The  decision  to  embed  the  image  processing  algorithms  in  software  raises  the  issue 
of  the  type  of  parallel  processing  performed  within  the  machine  and  how  the  processing  is 
organized.  The  host  parallel  processing  machine  is  assumed  to  be  a  distributed  memory 
MIMD  (Multiple  Instruction,  Multiple  Data  [Fly72])  architecture  machine  which  uses 
message  packets  for  intemode  communication.  A  MIMD  architecture  is  used  because  of 
the  two  advantages  it  offers  over  Single-Instruction,  Multiple-Data  (SIMD)  architectures  in 
graphics  applications  because  it  simplifies  the  coding  of  the  graphics  algorithms  and  is 
more  efficient  in  its  use  of  processor  cycles.  These  advantages  are  obtained  because  the 
processors  can  operate  independently  rather  than  being  required  to  operate  in  lockstep  upon 
a  single  broadcast  instruction,  as  in  SIMD.  The  use  of  message  packets  rather  than 
common  memory  for  communication  eliminates  the  memory  contention/synchronization 
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issues  which  affect  the  common  memory  machines  while  permitting  inter-process 
synchronization . 

Processing  within  the  MIMD  parallel  processing  machine  is  organized  into  a 
pipeline,  with  the  front-end  of  the  pipeline  responsible  for  the  user  interface  and  visible 
surface  detection  operations  and  the  back-end  devoted  to  pixel  shading  operations.  This 
approach  segregates  the  image  processing  operations  into  functional  units,  which  makes 
testing  and  debugging  easier.  In  addition,  the  performance  of  the  pipeline  can  be 
incrementally  improved  by  attacking  the  performance  of  critical,  bottleneck  stages  rather 
than  addressing  the  image  rendering  operation  as  a  whole.  This  approach  also  addresses 
the  complaint,  (see  Duf85]  for  an  example),  that  the  design  of  image  rendering  machines  as 
monolithic  devices  makes  them  exceedingly  difficult  to  understand.  The  use  of  a  graphics 
processing  pipeline  facilitates  the  use  of  modular  component  design  and  testing  by 
operating  the  individual  stages  of  the  pipeline  independently,  with  stubs  to  simulate 
communication  with  other  pipeline  stage  modules.  The  validated  modules  can  then  be 
brought  together  within  the  MIMD  parallel  processing  machine  to  generate  images,  with  the 
only  changes  to  the  code  being  replacement  of  the  testing  stubs  with  calls  to  send/receive 
messages. 

1.5  Overview. 

This  dissertation  addresses  the  two  main  areas  of  my  work,  the  background 
information  required  to  place  the  research  into  context  and  the  research  contributions 
themselves.  The  background,  contained  in  Chapters  II  -  IV,  provides  a  general 
introduction  to  the  area  of  medical  imaging  in  its  treatment  of  data  acquisition  modalities, 
image  rendering  techniques,  and  previous  designs  for  medical  imaging  machines.  Based 
upon  this  background,  the  exposition  in  Chapters  V  and  VI  describes  the  results  of  my  own 
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work  upon  a  medical  imaging  machine  design  and  the  general  algorithms  developed  to 
reduce  image  rendering  time. 

Chapter  II  contains  a  description  of  five  medical  imaging  modalities:  Computerized 
Tomography,  Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging,  Positron  Emission  Tomography,  Single 
Photon  Emission  Computed  Tomography,  and  Ultrasound.  The  discussion  in  that  chapter 
focuses  primarily  on  the  imaging  aspects  of  each  modality,  as  this  parameter,  by  and  large, 
determines  the  modality's  clinical  utility.  Because  of  its  introductory  nature,  the  discussion 
contains  a  minimum  of  formalism  and  instead  provides  an  intuitive  introduction  to  the 
operation,  physics,  and  mathematics  which  underlie  the  operation  of  each  modality. 

Chapter  III  introduces  the  graphics  techniques  and  data  models  utilized  to  render  3D 
medical  image  volumes  in  order  to  provide  a  background  for  the  discussion  in  Chapters  V 
and  VI.  The  object  and  image  space  coordinate  systems  are  explained,  and  the  octree, 
cuberille,  and  voxel  data  models  are  defined.  The  chapter  contains  descriptions  of  the 
major  approaches  developed  for  performing  the  fundamental  image  processing  tasks  of 
geometric  transformation,  hidden-surface  removal,  shading,  object  surface  isolation,  and 
anti-aliasing  within  the  context  of  the  voxel  data  model.  The  concepts  and  algorithms  used 
in  ray  tracing  are  also  presented,  as  the  issues  involved  in  the  use  of  ray  tracing  within  the 
medical  imaging  machine  I  propose  are  addressed  within  this  dissertation.  However,  rather 
than  provide  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  uses  of  ray  tracing  in  computer  graphics,  the 
discussion  is  limited  to  the  issues  and  techniques  employed  for  hidden-surface  removal, 
anti-aliasing,  image  compositing,  and  shading  in  the  medical  imaging  environment. 

To  provide  a  setting  for  the  results  presented  in  Chapters  V  and  VI  in  terms  of  prior 
efforts  in  the  3D  medical  imaging  field.  Chapter  IV  contains  descriptions  of  eleven  research 
and  commercial  medical  imaging  machines.  Each  machine’s  description  concentrates  on 
the  major  innovation(s)  it  expresses  as  well  as  sketching  the  machine’s  approach  to  the 
medical  image  rendering  task.  The  machine  characterization  consists  of  a  description  of  the 
overall  machine  architecture  and  degree  of  parallelism  employed  in  the  machine  along  with 
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a  short  explanation  of  the  processing  strategy  it  uses  on  its  assumed  medical  image  data 
model.  Each  machine's  shading  algorithm,  anti-aliasing  algorithm,  and  hidden-surface 
removal  algorithm  are  described.  The  capability  of  each  machine  is  assessed  in  terms  of  the 
image  resolution  it  supports  and  the  speed  with  which  it  renders  3D  medical  images.  In 
order  to  highlight  the  tradeoffs  made  in  each  of  the  machines,  general  conclusions  about 
each  approach  are  presented  and  their  performance  is  compared. 

Chapter  V  is  the  first  of  two  chapters  which  present  the  results  of  my  research  into 
performing  medical  imaging  operations  within  commercially  available  multiprocessors. 

The  chapter  opens  with  a  description  of  the  operating  environment  used  for  the  research 
and  the  image  processing  pipeline  employed  to  render  images.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter 
is  devoted  to  an  elapsed  image  rendering  time  performance  assessment  of  this  pipeline. 

This  analysis  has  two  parts.  One  component  of  the  evaluation  is  a  comparative  analysis  of 
the  overall  performance  of  the  pipeline  when  it  is  embedded  in  the  mesh  and  hypercube 
interconnection  topologies.  The  other  component  is  an  examination  of  the  performance  of  a 
variety  of  recursive  hidden-surface  removal  algorithms  in  the  critical  Sub-Scene  Generator 
stage  of  the  pipeline. 

Chapter  VI  presents  three  new  algorithms  which,  together,  accelerate  the 
performance  of  the  medical  image  processing  pipeline  described  in  Chapter  V  by 
approximately  40%.  The  major  innovation  in  these  algorithms  comes  from  two  sources. 
First,  the  algorithms  perform  adaptive  termination  of  the  hidden-surface  removal  operation, 
thereby  avoiding  exhaustive  examination  of  the  space  containing  the  image  and  the 
associated  computational  expense.  Second,  dynamic  selection  of  the  algorithm  which 
offers  the  fastest  image  production  time  for  the  current  set  of  user  inputs  is  performed 
independently  by  each  processor. 

Chapter  VII  contains  a  summary  of  the  dissertation,  conclusions,  and  proposals  for 
future  work. 

Appendix  A  contains  a  glossary  of  the  terms  used  in  this  work. 
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1.6  Summary. 

This  introduction  has  provided  a  brief  overview  of  the  motivation,  goals,  and 
requirements  for  medical  imaging  as  well  as  outlining  the  presentation  of  my  research 
which  appears  in  the  ensuing  pages.  The  next  chapter  begins  the  process  of  filling  in  the 
outline  presented  here  with  an  introduction  to  the  operation  and  characteristics  of  medical 
imaging  modalities. 


CHAPTER  II 


MEDICAL  IMAGING  MODALITIES 


2.1  Introduction. 

The  requirement  for  diagnostically  relevant  image  data  has  spurred  the  development 
of  many  techniques  for  data  acquisition  over  the  last  thirty  years.  The  recent  development 
of  modalities  which  support  three-dimensional  imaging  has  opened  a  new  arena  for  disease 
diagnosis  through  medical  imaging.  The  addition  of  this  third  dimension  has  relieved  the 
physician  from  the  task  of  reconstructing  the  image  along  different  viewpoints,  either 
mentally  or  with  computer  aid,  and  has  freed  them  for  the  tasks  of  disease  diagnosis  and 
surgical  planning.  Two  broad  classes  of  modalities  have  developed,  those  which  perform 
anatomical  imaging  and  the  modalities  which  perform  biochemical  imaging.  Soft  and  bony 
tissue  imaging  is  accomplished  using  Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging  (MRI)  and 
Computerized  Tomography  (CT).  The  tomographic  imaging  of  organ  biochemical  function 
is  accomplished  with  two  different  emission  computed  tomographic  (ECT)  modalities: 
Single  Photon  Emission  Computerized  Tomography  (SPECT)  and  Positron  Emission 
Tomography  (PET).  In  this,  the  first  of  three  background  chapters,  these  medical  imaging 
modalities  are  introduced. 

This  chapter’s  introduction  focuses  primarily  on  the  imaging  aspects  of  each 
modality,  as  this  parameter,  by  and  large,  determines  its  clinical  utility.  Because  of  its 
introductory  nature,  the  discussion  is  presented  with  a  minimum  of  mathematics  and 
physics  and  instead  attempts  to  provide  an  intuitive  grasp  of  the  operation,  physics,  and 
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mathematics  of  each  modality.  Given  the  broad  nature  of  the  issues  in  image 
reconstruction,  the  tomographic  image  reconstruction  methods  are  necessarily  treated 
briefly.  A  few  of  the  many  publications  which  address  the  mathematics  of  tomographic 
image  reconstruction  are  the  representative  books  and  articles  by  [Bat83],  [Dea83], 
[Her80b],  [Her85b],  [Kak87],  [Mac83],  and  [Nat86]. 

Typically,  papers  on  these  modalities  present  both  engineering  advances  and 
application  results  which  accrue  from  the  new  technique.  Because  of  the  ever  increasing 
number  of  applications  for  each  of  the  modalities  discussed  here,  current  applications  for 
each  modality  are  not  discussed.  A  few  of  the  many  publications  which  devote  themselves 
to  a  discussion  of  applications  and  advancements  in  these  modalities  are:  The  British 
Journal  of  Radiology,  Journal  of  Beige  Radiology,  The  Journal  of  Computer  Assisted 
Tomography,  The  Journal  of  Nuclear  Medicine  and  Allied  Sciences,  The  Journal  of 
Nuclear  Medicine,  The  Journal  of  Ultrasound  in  Medicine,  Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging, 
Nuclear  Medicine  Annual,  Radiology,  Ultrasound  in  Medicine  and  Biology ,  and 
Ultrasound  Quarterly. 

This  chapter  is  organized  to  accomplish  two  goals.  First,  to  introduce  these  widely 
used  non-invasive  techniques  for  gathering  medical  imaging  data  and,  second,  to  provide 
an  appreciation  for  the  data  acquisition  process  for  each  modality.  Each  of  the  following 
five  sections  presents  a  brief  history  of  the  modality,  followed  by  a  description  of  the  major 
components  of  the  machine,  an  intuitive  description  of  the  physics  employed  by  the 
modality,  a  tutorial  on  a  operation  of  a  prototypical  machine  during  data  acquisition,  and  a 
discussion  of  the  factors  which  affect  image  quality.  Relevant  references  are  provided  at 
the  opening  of  each  section. 
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2.2  Computed  Tomography  Scanners. 

The  discovery  of  X-rays  in  1895  by  Roentgen  opened  a  new  era  in  medicine  as  it 
allowed  the  visualization  of  the  interior  of  the  body  without  life-threatening  surgery.  Over 
the  years,  there  have  been  numerous  evolutionary  improvements  in  X-ray  technology,  such 
as  the  development  of  sophisticated  and  more  powerful  scanning  equipment  and  improved 
techniques  for  analyzing  the  data.  Nevertheless,  visualization  of  soft  tissue  within  the 
human  body  could  not  be  accomplished,  forcing  the  use  of  exploratory  surgery  or  other, 
offtimes  painful,  low  resolution  imaging  techniques  (such  as  the  pneumoencephalogram)  to 
make  a  diagnosis.  A  revolution  in  medical  imaging  occurred  in  the  1970’s  with  the 
development  of  the  Computed  Tomography  (CT)  scanner.  An  appreciation  for  the  impact 
that  CT  scanning  made  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  since  the  first  clinical  X-ray  CT  scanner  for 
the  head,  developed  by  EMI  Ltd.,  was  installed  in  1971,  only  18  years  have  passed  and 
now  the  device  is  available  throughout  the  US.  This  impact  follows  from  the  CT  scans' 
ability  to  provide  the  physician  with  a  capability  for  nonsurgical,  painless  examination  of 
internal  body  structures  with  unprecedented  accuracy  and  versatility  [Rob85],  The  success 
of  the  CT  scanner  has  been  so  great  that  it  has  promoted  the  acceptance  of  other  high 
technology  medical  imaging  techniques,  such  as  Positron  Emission  Tomography  and 
Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging.  To  date,  although  there  have  been  four  generations  of  CT 
scanners,  differentiated  mainly  by  the  fan  beam  and  x-ray  detector  geometries,  there  have 
been  no  conceptual  breakthroughs  since  the  original  EMI  machine. 

The  following  information  on  Computed  Tomography  (CT)  is  drawn  from  [Bar81], 
[Gor75],  [Her 80b],  [Mey87],  [Mir84],  [Rob82],  [Rob85a],  [Udu83]  and  [Wel81]. 

Further  information  can  be  found  in  these  books  and  articles.  In  particular,  [Mey87], 
[Gor75],  [Her80b],  and  [Rob85]  provide  an  explanation  of  the  image  reconstruction 
algorithms  used  within  the  CT  scanner  that  are  not  repeated  here. 
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A  CT  scanner  is  used  to  both  emit  and  detect  the  X-rays  used  in  reconstructing  the 
two-dimensional  (2D)  image  slices  of  the  patient's  body.  Figure  2.1  contains  a  diagram  of 
a  modem  CT  scanner. 


Figure  2.1:  X-ray  Computed  Tomography  Scanner  Diagram. 


The  modem  CT  scanner  has  seven  components:  a  sliding  patient  table,  a  gantry,  an 
X-ray  source  and  collimating  assembly,  a  data  acquisition/detector  system,  a  computer 
system,  and  a  display  and  analysis  console.  The  patient  lies  on  the  table,  which  is  used  to 
precisely  position  the  patient  within  the  gantry  as  the  patient  slides  into  the  opening.  In  a 
third  generation  system,  the  gantry  houses  the  X-ray  tube  and  its  collimator  assembly  on 
one  side  and  the  data  acquisition/detector  system  on  the  other,  all  mounted  upon  a  single 
circular  rotating  platform.  A  fourth  generation  system  is  virtually  identical,  except  that  only 
the  X-ray  tube  and  its  collimator  assembly  rotates  and  the  data  acquisition/detector  system 
completely  encircles  the  patient. 

The  collimator  on  the  x-ray  source  is  used  to  focus  the  X-ray  beam  on  the  body 
section  being  studied  The  data  acquisition/detector  system  has  two  parts:  a  detector  unit 
and  an  analog-to-digital  convertor.  The  detector  unit  contains  a  large  number  of  X-ray 
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detectors  arranged  on  the  arc  of  a  circle  centered  on  the  X-ray  source.  The  X-ray  detectors 
count  the  number  of  X-ray  photons  which  pass  through  the  patient.  To  reject  scattered  x- 
rays,  a  collimator  is  placed  in  front  of  each  detector  so  that  only  the  x-rays  which  travel  in  a 
nearly  straight  line  are  used  by  the  scanner.  To  date  there  have  been  three  types  of 
detectors  employed,  scintillation,  gas,  and  solid-state.  Scintillation  detectors  use  sodium 
iodide  (Nal)  or  bismuth  germanate  (BGO)  to  absorb  the  transmitted  x-ray  and  generate 
scintillation  light  which  is  amplified  by  a  photo-multiplier  tube  and  sent  to  the  analog-to- 
digital  convertor.  Gas  detectors  use  xenon  or  a  xenon-krypton  gas  mixture.  The  gas 
produces  positive  ions  when  struck  by  an  x-ray.  The  gas  is  sealed  between  metal  plates 
which  also  determine  the  aperture  size.  The  number  of  x-rays  which  enter  each  detector  is 
calculated  from  the  current  across  the  plates,  as  the  current  is  proportional  to  the  number  of 
impinging  x-rays.  Solid-state  detectors  operate  by  emitting  an  electron  when  struck  by  an 
x-ray;  the  accumulated  charge  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  x-rays  which  strike  the 
detector.  The  anaiog-to-digital  convertor  takes  the  analog  output  of  the  detector  unit  and 
converts  it  to  digital  form  for  processing  by  the  computer  system.  In  addition  to  image 
reconstruction,  the  computer  system  controls  patient  positioning,  rotation  of  x-ray  source 
and  detectors,  and  other  scanning  tasks.  The  display  and  analysis  console  is  used  by  the 
physician  to  control  the  image  processing  functions  performed  by  the  computer  system  and 
to  display  the  results  with  up  to  4096  gray  levels  ona512x512  screen  in  approximately 
15  seconds. 

The  basic  methodology  employed  in  CT  scanning  involves  the  computation  of  a 
cross-sectional  distribution  of  x-ray  attenuation  in  the  body  by  back-projecting  the  x-ray 
transmission  measurements  acquired  at  many  angles  around  the  body.  The  data  for  a  single 
transverse  slice  is  acquired  by  rotating  the  X-ray  source  and  detector  around  the  patient 
while  gathering  image  data  by  emitting  X-rays  at  predetermined  locations.  Each  X-ray 
detector  receives  an  X-ray  signal  which  has  been  attenuated  by  the  material  on  the  line  from 
source  to  detector.  The  strength  of  the  signal  at  each  detector  is  given  by  the  integral  of  the 
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X-ray  attenuation  coefficient,  |i  of  the  intervening  material(s).  X-ray  attenuation  is  defined 
as  the  the  amount  of  X-ray  radiation  of  a  given  energy  absorbed  by  an  object.  The  X-ray 
attenuation  coefficient  at  a  single  point  in  the  cross-section  is  indicative  of  the  type  of  tissue 
at  that  point,  therefore  the  attenuation  coefficient  can  be  used  to  form  an  image  that 
represents  the  internal  structure  of  a  patient.  Forming  a  clinically  useful  image  requires  that 
the  attenuation  coefficients  be  known  for  10^  to  10^  closely  spaced  (less  than  1mm) 
positions.  Since  attenuation  is  only  determined  after  the  X-ray  has  completely  traversed  the 
patient,  the  scanner  only  has  the  integral  of  the  X-ray  attenuation  coefficients  along  a  line  to 
work  with,  not  the  required  attenuation  coefficient  for  each  point  in  the  slice.  The  X-ray 
attenuation  coefficients  for  each  point  in  the  cross  section  must,  therefore,  be  calculated 
from  the  integrals  of  the  attenuation  coefficients.  Acceptable  image  quality  is  obtained  by 
gathering  the  integral  of  the  attenuation  coefficient  for  a  large  number  of  lines  of  known 
position  via  rotating  the  source  and  detector  around  the  patient.  To  simplify  the 
computational  problem,  information  is  collected  for  one  2D  slice  at  a  time  and  by 
calculating  the  attenuation  coefficients  for  small  volumes  called  voxels  instead  of  calculating 
them  for  a  large  number  of  points  in  the  volume  of  a  single  plane.  The  result  of  these  last 
two  measures  is  that  image  quality  is  reduced,  but  they  permit  images  to  be  obtained  in  a 
practical  length  of  time  (30  minutes  or  less)  with  an  acceptable  amount  of  radiation 
exposure. 

Image  reconstruction  can  be  performed  using  back-projection,  algebraic 
reconstruction,  iterative  series  expansion,  or  filtered  back-projection.  As  the  filtered  back- 
projection  technique  is  the  most  commonly  employed  reconstruction  method  in  CT 
technology,  as  well  as  the  other  methodologies  discussed  later,  it  is  described  briefly.  In 
1917  Radon  gave  an  existence  proof  that  an  n-dimensional  object  can  be  reconstructed  from 
an  infinite  set  of  n-1  dimensional  projections  of  the  object.  This  work  lay  dormant  for  half 
a  century,  until  it  was  retrospectively  “rediscovered”  after  the  solution  to  the  image 
reconstruction  problem  in  the  field  of  X-ray  CT  was  developed  by  Hounsfield  and 
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Cormack.  The  reconstruction  proceeds  through  two  steps,  filtering  the  raw  data  and  back- 
projection  of  the  filtered  data  to  form  the  image.  The  goal  of  image  reconstruction  can  be 
stated  as:  given  a  set  of  line  integrals  { L },  reconstruct  the  value  of  the  physical  parameter 
measured  by  the  imaging  device  at  each  point  (r.tj))1.  The  function  f(r,<j>)  represents  the 
value  of  the  physical  parameter  at  each  point.  For  a  CT  scan,  f(r,<{>)  is  interpreted  as  the 
relative  linear  attenuation  at  (r,<j>),  whereas  in  a  Positron  Emission  Tomography  (PET) 
scan,  f(r,<t>)  is  interpreted  as  concentration  of  radioisotope.  The  problem  faced  in  image 
reconstruction  is  that  f(r,<]>)  is  unknown  and  its  value  at  each  (r,<p)  must  be  estimated  from 
the  line  integrals.  This  topic  is  explored  briefly  below;  comprehensive  mathematical 
treatments  of  the  subject  are  found  in  the  references  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  this 
chapter.  The  discussion  is  limited  to  the  parallel  beam  image  reconstruction  case  and  is 
based  on  [Her80b],  for  a  discussion  of  divergent  beam  geometry  and  reconstruction  issues 
also  see  [Her80b]. 


Figure  2.2:  Reconstruction  Geometry  (based  upon  [Her80b]). 


1 A  polar  coordinate  system  is  used  for  notational  simplicity. 
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As  image  reconstruction  is  based  on  line  integrals,  a  notation  (from  [Her80b])  for 
specifying  the  location  of  the  lines  is  required  and  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2.2.  The  location 
of  each  line,  L,  is  specified  by  the  angular  displacement,  0,  of  the  perpendicular  to  each 
line  from  the  x-axis  and  the  distance  between  the  line  and  the  origin,  L  Each  L  is  referred 
to  as  the  line  Lq  j.  Letting  p(£9)  represent  the  line  integral  of  the  function  f(r,<|))  along  the 
line  Lq  q  image  reconstruction  methods  recover  f(r,0)  from  p(40)  in  principle  using  the 
inverse  Radon  transform: 
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Because  2.1  requires  an  infinite  number  of  samples  at  C  and  0,  an  approximation  to 
2.1  is  necessary  in  practice.  This  approximation  is  accomplished  used  a  two-step  process, 
filtering1  followed  by  back-projection.  As  p  samples  are  taken  at  known  values  of  fand  0, 
a  summation  expressing  f(r,0)  in  terms  of  the  samples  can  be  constructed.  If  the  samples 
are  equally  spaced  around  the  circumference  of  the  object,  let  ln  (n=  l,...Np)  and  0m  (m  = 
l,...Mp)  represent  the  locations  where  the  samples  were  taken.  Then  f(r,<t>)  is 
approximated  by:  (from  [Her85c]) 
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The  Wp(r,<}),9rn)  term  is  the  weighting  function  which  is  applied  to  the  results  of  the 
filter  function  qp(r,<j),^).  Additional  considerations  of  image  accuracy  and  computational 


'The  entire  procedure  is  termed  a  convolution. 
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efficiency  result  in  further  refinements  to  2.2,  but  a  discussion  of  these  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  chapter. 

A  physical  interpretation  of  2. 1  and  2.2  is  portrayed  in  Figure  2.3.  In  order  to 
provide  an  estimate  of  f(r,<|)),  x-rays  are  passed  through  an  object  and  the  transmitted 


Incident  X-ray  Transmitted  X-ray 

Photon  Density  Photon  Density 


Incident  Object  Projection  Data 

X-rays  Slice 

Figure  2.3:  Acquisition  of  Linear  Projection  Data  (based  upon  [Bar81]). 
x-ray  photon  density  measured.  The  x-ray  photon  density,  in  turn,  provides  the  line 
integrals  (projection  data)  required  to  estimate  f(r,<(>).  In  the  case  of  CT,  the  line  integrals 
correspond  to  the  total  attenuation  experienced  by  an  x-ray  as  it  traverses  the  body. 
Filtering  and  back-projection  are,  then,  means  for  estimating  the  attenuation  at  each  point  in 
the  image  given  the  amount  of  signal  lost  traversing  the  object.  This  is  accomplished  as 
follows.  Conceptually,  the  data  for  each  line  integral  is  back-projected  (smeared)  into  a  2D 
image  matrix  to  form  the  reconstructed  digital  planar  image.  Because  the  linear  projection 
data  does  not  contain  information  regarding  the  2D  location  of  the  source(s)  of  the  data,  the 
projected  data  is  distributed  among  those  elements  of  the  matrix  which  lie  along  the  line  of 
the  projection  using  the  weighting  function.  Each  point  of  the  final  digital  image  now 
contains  the  sum  of  all  the  back-projected  data  which  was  assigned  to  the  point.  This 
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forms  an  unfiltered  image.  Unfiltered  back-projection  forms  an  image  with  a  characteristic 
star-like  appearance  and  appears  blurred.  To  unblur  the  image  and  mitigate  against  the 
appearance  of  the  star,  the  projection  data  is  first  filtered  using  a  filter  function.  The  filter 
function  produces  a  new  data  value  for  each  data  projection  from  a  weighted  sum  of  the 
data  values  in  the  original  projection.  After  the  filtering  function  has  been  applied,  the 
back-projection  operation  is  performed  to  form  the  final  digital  image. 

The  amount  of  attenuation  within  the  voxel  is  represented  by  a  number,  called  a 
Hounsfield  Unit  (HU),  which  represents  the  attenuation  within  the  volume  relative  to  the 
attenuation  of  the  same  volume  of  water.  Hounsfield  Unit  values  range  from  -1000  to 
+3000,  with  a  value  of  zero  assigned  to  the  attenuation  of  water.  A  HU  value  of  - 1000 
corresponds  to  mir‘‘  ,v  .  signal  attenuation,  while  a  HU  of  +3000  indicates  high  attenuation. 
Within  each  sue  the  voxels  are  assigned  a  HU  value  based  on  the  magnitude  of  the  X-ray 
attenuation  coefficient  computed  for  that  volume  by  the  microprocessor  in  the  CT  scanner. 
For  voxels  falling  within  slices,  the  HU  is  proportional  to  the  average  relative  linear 
attenuation  within  the  corresponding  volume  in  the  patient. 

The  standard  CT  scanner  image  output  is  a  set  of  2D  transverse1  slices  of  the 
patient,  however  the  radiologist  and/or  physician  must  interpret  the  image  in  a  3D  manner. 
With  additional  computation,  a  3D  image  can  be  formed  from  the  2D  cross-sectional  slices 
produced  by  the  CT  scanner.  Since  the  cross-sectional  slices  are  not  contiguous,  the  inter¬ 
stice  voxel  HU  values  must  be  estimated.  Three  common  approaches  to  this  problem  are 
voxel  extension,  linear  interpolation,  and  trilinear  interpolation.  The  voxel  extension 
scheme  is  the  easiest  to  implement,  the  value  of  voxels  falling  between  slices  are  assumed 
to  be  the  value  of  the  closest  voxel  in  the  preceding  slice.  Linear  interpolation  estimates  the 
values  of  inter-slice  voxels  by  a  weighted  average  of  the  values  assigned  to  the  two  nearest 


1 A  transverse  slice  is  taken  perpendicular  to  the  patient’s  long  axis. 
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voxels  in  the  two  adjoining  slices.  Trilinear  interpolation  computes  the  inter-slice  voxel 
values  as  a  weighted  average  of  the  eight  closest  voxels  from  the  two  adjoining  slices. 
Whichever  method  is  selected,  the  HU  assigned  to  each  inter-slice  voxel  remains  within  the 
-1000  to  +3000  HU  range. 

In  3D  space,  the  location  of  each  voxel  is  described  using  a  3D  coordinate  system. 
The  z-axis  is  parallel  to  the  CT  scanner  table,  and  also  to  the  patient’s  longest  dimension. 
The  y-axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  top  of  the  CT  scanner  table.  The  x-axis  is  parallel  to  the 
opening  in  the  gantry.  For  image  processing  purposes,  the  voxel  values  reconstructed  by 
the  microprocessor  and  computed  from  any  interpolation  are  scaled  from  the  12-bit  -1000 
to  +3000  HU  range  to  an  8-bit,  0  to  256  gray-scale.  If  a  false  color  image  is  to  be  formed, 
the  12-bit  HU  range  is  scaled  to  an  8-bit  value  for  each  of  the  red,  green,  and  blue  color 
channels.  The  3D  volume  is  represented  by  a  3D  array.  Each  array  element  represents  a 
single  voxel,  and  the  value  of  the  array  entry  is  the  corresponding  scaled  Hounsfield  Unit 
value  for  the  voxel. 

The  major  factors  which  affect  CT  scanner  image  quality  are  radiation  dose, 
resolution,  slice  thickness,  beam  hardening,  beam  scatter,  the  image  reconstruction 
algorithm,  and  imaging  artifacts.  Increasing  the  radiation  dose  to  the  patient  reduces  the 
noise  in  the  image,  thereby  improving  its  quality.  An  increase  in  dose  can  also  be  used  to 
improve  resolution,  but  to  keep  noise  at  the  same  level  as  in  the  original  image  and  double 
the  resolution,  the  dose  must  increase  by  a  factor  of  eight.  Since  the  effect  of  image  noise 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  dosage,  the  dosage  must  be  increased  by 
a  factor  of  four  just  to  reduce  the  noise  by  a  factor  of  two.  As  the  human  body  is  intolerant 
of  X-rays,  taking  the  straightforward  approach  of  increasing  the  X-ray  dose  until  a  high 
quality  image  is  formed  is  ruled  out.  Rather,  the  effectiveness  of  the  dose  has  been 
increased  by  making  better  use  of  the  X-ray  photons  that  pass  through  the  patient.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  dose  is  described  by  a  parameter  called  the  dose  efficiency.  The  dose 
efficiency  indicates  how  much  of  the  radiation  that  impinges  upon  the  detector  unit  is 
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actually  captured  for  image  reconstruction.  The  higher  the  dose  efficiency,  the  better  the 
quality  of  the  reconstructed  image  for  a  given  dose.  Current  CT  systems  typically  have  a 
dose  efficiency  of  between  50%  and  70%,  thereby  providing  high  quality  reconstructions 
while  maintaining  the  dose  to  the  patient  within  the  safe  dosage  limit. 

The  resolution  in  the  CT  image  is  influenced  by  the  X-ray  focal  spot  size,  the  size 
of  the  detector  element  aperture,  the  sample  spacing,  the  type  of  convolution  filter,  and  the 
size  of  the  reconstruction  pixels  in  the  CRT  display.  The  HU  range  affects  the  quality  of 
the  final  image  by  determining  how  effectively  the  CT  scanner  portrays  the  actual 
attenuation  within  the  body.  The  scanner  itself  has  an  attenuation  accuracy  of  ±1/4%,  or 
2.5  Hounsfield  Units,  that  is;  the  computed  attenuation  for  a  given  volume  is  within  1/4% 
of  the  actual  attenuation  for  the  volume.  The  challenge,  therefore,  is  to  provide  a 
Hounsfield  Unit  that  can  portray  this  accuracy.  The  wider  the  available  range,  the  finer  the 
scale  of  attenuation  coefficients  that  can  be  used.  As  mentioi  ed  above,  modem  scanners 
use  a  scale  of  -1000  to  +3000,  which  corresponds  to  a  12-bit  representation  for  each  voxel. 

Slice  thickness  affects  the  final  image  through  the  partial  volume  effect  and 
statistical  noise.  The  partial  volume  effect  occurs  when  only  part  of  structure  falls  within  a 
slice,  resulting  in  unequal  irradiation  from  from  angles.  The  partial  volume  effect  produces 
streaks  in  the  fnal  image.  Statistical  noise  affects  the  image  as  the  slice  is  narrowed.  Thin 
slices  generally  have  better  resolution  than  thick  slices,  so  for  this  reason  they  are 
preferred.  However,  the  narrower  the  slice,  the  lower  the  number  of  x-ray  photons  which 
are  used  to  form  the  final  image.  As  the  number  of  photons  decreases,  noise  in  the  system 
begins  to  overwhelm  the  image  signal,  so  the  resolution  advantage  gained  by  narrow  slices 
is  defeated. 

Beam  scatter  affects  the  final  image  because  the  image  reconstruction  algorithms 
assume  that  the  x-rays  travel  in  a  straight  line  from  source  to  detector.  Scattered  rays  alter 
the  attenuation  integrals  obtained  on  each  line,  thereby  reducing  resolution  and  image 
quality.  For  this  reason,  proper  collimation  at  both  the  X-ray  source  and  detector  is  crucial. 
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The  quality  of  the  image  is  also  affected  by  beam  hardening.  Beam  hardening  occurs  as  the 
result  of  using  x-rays  which  encompass  a  range  of  energies  instead  of  being 
monochromatic.  As  an  x-ray  beam  transits  a  body,  the  lower  energy  x-rays  are 
preferentially  absorbed  (attenuated)  so  that  as  the  beam  travels  further,  the  average  energy 
of  the  beam  increases.  This  increase  in  average  beam  strength  results  in  less  absorption  of 
the  beam  at  a  distance  from  the  source  than  is  absorbed  by  an  equally  dense  structures  close 
to  the  source.  Beam  hardening  is  inescapable  at  the  present  because  x-rays  sources  which 
are  capable  of  generating  monochromatic  x-rays  do  so  at  an  energy  which  allows  the  beam 
to  penetrate  only  a  few  centimeters  into  the  patient  rather  than  pass  through  to  the  detector. 
The  perceived  effect  of  beam  hardening  is  that  objects  further  from  the  x-ray  source  are  less 
dense  in  the  reconstructed  image  than  they  are  in  fact,  resulting  in  streaks.  Beam  hardening 
effects  are  corrected  for  by  employing  iterative  methods  before  performing  final  image 
reconstruction. 

Image  artifacts  can  be  caused  by  the  scanner  or  by  the  subject  being  scanned.  The 
artifacts  are  classified  as  rings  (caused  by  miscalibration,  misalignment  of  detectors,  or 
detector  failure)  and  streaks  (caused  by  patient  motion,  low  sampling,  or  beam  hardening). 
These  problems  can  be  prevented  by  a  combination  of  CT  operator  actions  and  CT  scanner 
design.  In  present  generation  CT  scanners,  their  effects  are  negligible.  Because  these 
factors  no  longer  present  image  reconstruction  problems,  the  formation  of  high  quality 
reconstructed  images  from  a  CT  scanner  is  possible. 

2.3  Ultrasound  Tomography  Scanners. 

The  introduction  of  X-ray  Computed  Tomography  in  the  1970's  opened  the  door 
for  the  development  of  other  high  technology  imaging  techniques  employing  other  forms  of 
radiation.  Computed  Ultrasound  Tomography,  or  simply  Ultrasound,  as  described  in 
[Bar81],  [Fle84],  [Gre82],  [Hil86],  [Kri88],  [McD81],  [Mey87],  [Rob85b],  [Tay85], 
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[Wel81],  and  [Win84],  was  first  demonstrated  in  1973  by  Greenleaf,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  of  these  new  techniques  to  move  into  a  clinical  setting.  Whereas  CT  scans  form  their 
images  of  the  human  body  based  on  X-ray  attenuation  within  a  volume,  Ultrasound  uses 
the  acoustical  impedance  properties  of  the  tissues  to  form  its  images.  Ultrasound  systems 
operate  by  directing  a  short  pulse  of  acoustical  energy  into  a  patient  and  then  listening  for 
the  reflected  or  transmitted  acoustical  signal.  The  signals  can  be  used  to  create  a  visual 
display  which  portrays  the  distribution  of  objects  in  the  medium.  The  appeal  of  ultrasound 
lies  in  its  low  cost,  portability,  mm  range  resolution,  and  its  use  of  non-ionizing  radiation. 
The  drawbacks  associated  with  ultrasound  come  from  its  difficulty  in  imaging  the  heart  and 
brain  and  the  low  contrast  inherent  in  the  image. 

Ultrasound  is  defined  to  be  any  acoustical  energy  which  contains  frequencies  higher 
than  the  audible  hearing  limit.  In  the  diagnostic  imaging  context,  ultrasound  frequencies 
between  0.5  and  25  MHz  are  used,  but  the  most  commonly  used  frequencies  are  in  the  1  - 
15  MHz  range.  Diagnostic  Ultrasound  imaging  seeks  to  determine  the  properties  of 
portions  of  the  human  body  by  using  the  information  obtained  from  observing  the  manner 
in  which  ultrasound  waves  are  disturbed  as  they  pass  through  the  body.  Figure  2.4 
contains  a  simplified  block  diagram  of  a  Transmission  Diagnostic  Ultrasound  scanner 
depicting  its  major  components.  Reflection  and  Diffraction  Diagnostic  Ultrasound  scanners 
differ  in  their  placement  of  transducers  and  required  transducer/body  motion  but  employ  the 
same  basic  components  in  a  similar  manner.  The  important  difference  between 
transmission  systems  and  reflection/diffraction  systems  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  image. 
Transmission  systems  provide  a  reconstructed  view  of  the  imaged  volume  based  upon  the 
principles  of  tomographic  reconstruction  presented  in  the  discussion  on  X-ray  CT,  whereas 
the  other  two  systems  do  not. 

The  transmission  ultrasound  system  operates  as  follows.  Upon  receipt  of  a  signal 
from  the  data  acquisition  system,  the  transmitting  transducer  emits  the  ultrasound  waves 
which  pass  through  the  patient's  body  and  are  received  by  the  receiving  transducer.  When 
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the  pulse  arrives  at  the  receiving  transducer  a  signal  is  sent  to  the  data  acquisition  system 
where  the  time  required  for  the  pulse  to  traverse  the  body  is  computed.  After  each  pulse, 
the  transmitter/receiver  pair  moves  along  the  line  of  translation  to  the  next  data  acquisition 
point,  where  another  elapsed  time  is  obtained.  The  entire  set  of  timings  for  one  orientation 
of  the  line  of  translation  provides  the  data  for  one  projection.  A  set  of  projections  is 
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Figure  2.4:  Transmission  Diagnostic  Ultrasound  Scanner  Diagram, 
gathered  by  rotating  the  line  of  translation  through  small  angular  steps  and  repeating  the 
transmitter/receiver  translation  process  at  each  location.  The  complete  set  of  projections  is 
processed  by  the  computer  system  to  form  the  image  of  the  interior  of  the  body.  The  image 
can  then  be  stored  for  later  viewing  or  displayed  at  the  display  console. 

Diffraction  and  reflection  ultrasound  do  not  employ  tomographic  reconstruction. 
Instead,  the  image  is  formed  based  upon  the  strength  of  the  returned  ultrasound  signal  and 
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several  display  formats,  A-mode1,  B-mode2,  M-mode3,  and  C-mode4,  are  available  for 
visualizing  the  signal.  For  the  purposes  of  three-dimensional  display,  the  B-mode  and  C- 
modes  are  relevant.  B-mode  displays  an  image  based  on  the  amplitude  of  the  returned  echo 
at  the  receiving  transducer.  B-mode  scanning  can  take  place  as  either  a  real-time  scan  or  a 
static  scan,  with  the  primary  difference  between  the  two  techniques  being  the  use  of 
electrical  drivers  and  circuitry  to  direct  the  ultrasound  beam  instead  of  manual  positioning 
as  in  static  scans.  C-mode  scanning  provides  a  visual  display  of  total  attenuation  of  the 
ultrasound  signal  at  each  point  in  the  image.  The  signal  for  the  image  is  built  up  from  the 
strength  of  the  signal  which  has  transmitted  the  body  rather  than  from  echoes. 

The  clinical  Ultrasound  picture  is  assembled  from  the  strong  echoes  that  occur  at  the 
organ  interfaces  and  from  the  weak  echoes  that  are  produced  by  acoustical  scattering  within 
tissues.  The  respective  uses  for  these  echoes  are  to  determine  the  gross  anatomical  layout 
of  the  imaged  volume  and  to  determine  the  textural  characteristics  of  the  tissues  within  the 
volume.  The  position  of  the  source  of  the  echo  is  determined  based  on  the  direction  of  the 
beam  and  the  elapsed  time  from  emission  to  detection.  There  are  two  broad  categories  of 
Ultrasound  imaging  techniques.  The  first  category,  represented  by  reflection  tomography 
and  transmission  tomography,  contains  those  reconstruction  methods  which  employ  the 
straight  ray  assumption  using  either  reflected  or  transmitted  ultrasound  waves.  The  straight 
ray  assumption  proposes  that  ultrasound  waves  travel  in  a  straight  line  from  source  to 


•A-mode  -  amplitude  mode,  a  direct  display  of  echo  amplitude  versus  distance  into  the  tissue,  a  visual 
display  of  the  reflectivity  of  the  source  and  not  its  appearance. 

2B-mode  -  brightness  mode,  a  display  of  echo  amplitude  as  brightness  on  a  CRT,  reconstructs  a  visual 
display  of  tissue  appearance  and  not  echo  strength  as  in  A-mode 

3  M-mode  -  time-motion  mode,  one  intensity  modulated  A-line  displayed  as  a  function  of  time,  a  visual 
display  of  how  the  echo  from  one  region  changes  over  time.  Employed  in  doppler  ultrasound  scans. 


4C-mode  -  a  map  of  total  attenuation  at  each  point  that  the  ultrasound  beam  encountered.  Does  not 
employ  echoes  to  form  the  signal. 
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detector  without  diffraction,  refraction,  or  multiple  reflections.  The  second  category, 
known  as  diffraction  tomography,  takes  diffraction  of  the  ultrasound  waves  into  account. 

The  first  category  of  Ultrasound  imaging  techniques,  transmission  tomography, 
relies  upon  the  straight  ray  assumption  and  involves  taking  measurements  of  transmitted 
acoustical  energy.  The  straight  ray  assumption  in  Ultrasound  simplifies  the  computational 
process  by  assuming  that  the  sound  waves  travel  in  a  straight  line  from  source  to  echo  point 
to  detector.  The  typical  transmission  tomography  configuration  places  the  transmitting  and 
receiving  transducers  on  opposite  sides  of  the  portion  of  the  body  to  be  imaged.  A  data  set 
for  a  single  slice  is  obtained  by  taking  acoustical  signal  measurements  at  small  angular 
intervals  as  the  transmitter  and  receiver  are  rotated  around  the  object.  The  shape  and 
characteristics  of  the  object  can  be  reconstructed  from  transmission  delay  measurements. 
Image  reconstruction  is  performed  using  the  elapsed  time  obtained  for  the  different 
orientations  of  the  transducers. 

Reflection  tomography  obtains  integrals  of  reflectivity  from  measurements  of 
echoes  scattered  back  towards  the  ultrasound  source  .  This  method  has  seen  the  widest 
clinical  use.  Like  transmission  tomography,  reflection  tomography  relies  upon  the  straight- 
ray  assumption.  Reflection  tomography  systems  use  a  small  acoustical  energy  emitter  to 
transmit  short  duration  pulses  into  a  medium.  The  pulses  are  brief,  one  or  two  cycles, 
because  the  x-axis  (axial)  resolution  depends  on  the  brevity  of  the  pulse.  To  limit  the 
pulse,  special  crystals,  such  as  lead  zirconate  titanate  ceramic  (PZT)  are  used  and  the  back 
of  the  transducer  crystal  covered  with  a  mechanical  damping  material.  In  order  to  achieve 
acceptable  y-axis,  lateral,  resolution,  divergence  must  be  minimized.  Divergence  can  be 
minimized  by  making  the  transmitter  face  large  compared  to  the  wavelength,  but  this  limits 
the  focal  area  of  the  transmitter.  By  changing  transmitter  faces,  or  using  multiple  crystals 
in  the  face  and  electronic  focusing,  the  focus  of  the  transmitter  is  changed  and  divergence  is 
limited.  The  effects  of  divergence  can  not  be  completely  eliminated  because  the  beam 
divergence  is  also  affected  by  the  distance  traveled. 
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The  echoes  returning  to  the  emitter  at  any  particular  instant  in  time  originate  from 
acoustical  scatterers  located  on  the  surface  of  the  expanding  spherical  wavefront.  The 
fraction  of  the  incident  beam  energy  reflected  at  the  tissue  interface  depends  on  the  the 
difference  in  the  acoustical  impedance  of  the  two  tissues  at  their  boundaiy.  The  radius  of 
each  sphere  is  proportional  to  the  elapsed  time  since  the  signal  was  emitted,  and  the 
resulting  series  of  signals  received  from  each  ultrasound  broadcast  can  be  regarded  as  a 
projection.  The  image  can  then  be  constructed  using  convolution/backprojection 
techniques,  described  in  [Bar81]  and  [Ros82],  which  take  the  one-dimensional  output  of 
the  system  and  reconstruct  an  approximation  of  the  two-dimensional  space  which  was 
imaged. 

The  third  computerized  ultrasound  technique,  diffraction  tomography,  differs  from 
the  other  techniques  in  that  it  attempts  to  compensate  for  the  diffraction  of  the  signal  which 
occurs  within  the  body.  For  the  straight  ray  assumption  employed  in  transmission  and 
reflection  tomography  to  be  valid,  the  wavelength  of  the  ultrasound  signal  must  be  smaller 
than  any  inhomogeneities  present  in  the  medium.  However,  because  of  signal  attenuation 
considerations,  wavelengths  shorter  than  0.3  mm  cannot  be  used  in  the  human  body. 

Since  structures  smaller  than  0.3mm  exist  within  the  body,  the  straight  ray  assumption  may 
be  violated.  Significant  ultrasonic  signal  diffraction  effects  have  been  demonstrated  in  the 
laboratory,  hence  the  motivation  for  diffraction  tomography. 

Figure  2.5  contains  a  simplified  representation  of  the  diffraction  ultrasound  process.  A 
single  signal  transmission  using  the  geometry  in  Figure  2.5A  is  sufficient  for  estimating  the 
spatial  Fourier  transform  over  all  or  part  of  the  circle  in  Figure  2.5B.  The  data  for  the 
entire  Fourier  transform  domain  is  obtained  by  taking  multiple  views  of  the  object  from 
different  angles  so  that  the  circle  in  Figure  2.5B  pivots  around  the  origin  of  Fourier  space. 
When  all  the  views  are  completed,  the  Fourier  domain  data  are  interpolated  onto  a 
rectangular  grid  so  that  the  fast  Fourier  transform  can  be  used  to  reconstruct  the  image. 

Ultrasound  image  quality  is  affected  by  several  factors.  First  among  these  is  the 
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Figure  2.5:  Diffraction  Tomography  Measurement  and  Reconstruction  (based  upon 

[Rob85b]). 

fact  that  the  size  of  the  structures  to  be  imaged  is  close  to  the  minimum  usable  wavelength, 
so  the  ability  to  achieve  high  spatial  resolution  is  severely  limited.  A  further  restriction  on 
resolution  occurs  due  to  the  increase  in  signal  attenuation  with  frequency  increase,  forcing 
a  compromise  between  tissue  peneUation  and  image  resolution.  The  image  quality  effect  of 
this  compromise  can  be  offset  somewhat  by  varying  the  gain  of  the  receiver  based  on  the 
elapsed  time  between  pulse  transmission  and  reception;  the  greater  the  elapsed  time,  the 
higher  the  gain.  However,  this  technique,  called  time-gain  compensation,  can  not  entirely 
offset  the  loss  of  signal  which  occurs  at  higher  frequencies. 

An  additional  factor  which  affects  image  quality  are  the  underlying  assumptions 
made  concerning  ultrasound  wave  propagation.  Both  categories  of  image  reconstruction 
techniques  rely  upon  simplifying  assumptions  concerning  the  behavior  of  the  ultrasound 
waves  as  they  propagate  through  tissue  to  make  the  image  reconstruction  problem  tractable. 
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While  the  assumptions  are  good  approximations  of  ultrasound  wave  behavior,  these 
assumptions  do  not  completely  characterize  the  actual  behavior  of  ultrasound  waves  in 
body  tissues,  leading  to  some  inaccuracies  in  the  reconstruction.  Two  assumptions  which 
have  a  large  impact  on  image  quality  are  the  assumption  that  ultrasound  waves  travel  in 
either  straight  rays  or  along  straight  rays  with  direction  changes  caused  only  by  diffraction 
and  that  the  velocity  of  the  wave  is  constant  in  all  tissues.  The  straight-ray  assumption  is 
violated  through  beam-divergence,  refraction,  reverberation,  and  diffraction  in  the  subject. 
Other  than  for  diffraction,  these  effects  can  not  be  corrected  for  and  must  be  recognized  by 
the  operator.  The  assumption  of  constant  velocity  for  the  ultrasound  wavefront  in  all 
tissues  results  in  misplacement  of  tissues  since  the  x-  and  y-  coordinates  for  an  echo  are 
computed  based  on  the  time-of-flight  for  the  pulse.  While  the  constant  velocity  assumption 
degrades  the  quality  of  the  image,  it,  paradoxically,  provides  significant  clinical  information 
because  tissue  displacement  can  be  used  to  characterize  the  type  of  tissue  lying  between  the 
misplaced  tissue  and  transmitter.  The  problems  involved  in  measuring  backscatter, 
determining  the  velocity  of  the  ultrasound  wave,  and  determining  wave  attenuation  are 
active  research  areas. 

Image  quality  is  further  degraded  due  to  the  fact  that  the  propagation  of  ultrasound 
waves  in  tissue  is  a  3D  process,  but  ultrasound  machines  measure  and  reconstruct  data  in 
2D  to  simplify  the  image  reconstruction  process.  Performing  image  reconstruction  in  2D 
degrades  the  image  even  more  because  2D  reconstruction  is  sensitive  to  noise.  As  stated  in 
[Rob85b],  exploitation  of  the  potential  for  ultrasound  requires  more  accurate  models  of  the 
wave  propagation  process  and  more  sophisticated,  possibly  3D,  reconstruction  methods. 
These  factors  affecting  image  resolution  increase  the  resolution  of  a  modem  ultrasound 
scanner  from  the  theoretical  limit  of  0.3mm  at  25  MHz  to  about  1mm  at  that  frequency. 

Because  the  ultrasound  image  data  is  presented  slice-by-slice,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  found  in  CT,  each  slice  of  an  ultrasound  image  is  represented  using  a  2D  array.  Each 
array  element  holds  the  gray-scale  value  for  the  corresponding  position  in  the  reconstructed 
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image.  The  entire  3D  volume  imaged  by  the  ultrasound  scanner  can  be  represented  by  a  3D 
array  formed  from  the  2D  arrays  for  each  slice. 

2.4  Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging. 

Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging  (MRI),  also  known  as  Nuclear  Magnetic  Resonance 
(NMR),  is  the  newest  of  the  3D  medical  imaging  modalities.  The  NMR  phenomenon  is 
based  on  physical  principles  which  are  well  known.  MRI  uses  proton  density  and  the 
radiofrequency  response  of  spinning  atomic  nuclei  to  magnetic  fields  and  radiowaves  to 
form  an  image.  MRI  systems  operate  by  first  imposing  a  strong  magnetic  field  upon  the 
body  to  be  imaged  and  then  exposing  the  body  to  radiowaves.  In  response,  the  spinning 
nuclei  emit  radiofrequency  (RF)  energy  which  can  be  detected  by  a  receiving  antenna.  The 
picture  formed  in  an  MRI  study  portrays  the  aggregate  RF  response  received  from  each 
voxel  in  the  body  that  was  imaged.  The  discussion  is  presented  in  terms  of  the  nucleus  of 
the  hydrogen  atom  because  it  is  the  most  abundant  element  in  the  body  and  yields  the 
strongest  MRI  signal  because  its  gyromagnetic  ratio,  y,  is  the  largest  of  any  element  and 
because  it  is  the  most  abundant.  The  following  material  is  based  on  [Axe83],  [Bar88], 
[Bus88],  [Byd88],  [Hil85],  [Hin83],  [Kou84],  [Mey87],  [New83],  [01d88],  [Pyk82], 
[Rob85a],  [Run84],  [Sch87],  [Sta88],  [Wel81],  and  [Won87].  These  books  and  articles 
provide  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  principles  underlying  MRI 
than  is  provided  here. 

A  MRI  CT  system  has  ten  major  components:  the  main  magnet,  the  gradient 
magnet,  the  RF  coil  or  probe,  the  RF  waveform  synthesizer,  the  gradient  magnet  waveform 
synthesizer,  the  data  acquisition  system,  the  microcomputer,  the  main  computer,  a  data 
storage  system,  and  a  display  console.  Figure  2.6  presents  a  diagram  showing  the 
interrelationships  of  the  major  components  of  a  typical  MRI  scanner.  An  MRI  scan  image 
is  formed  as  follows.  The  patient  lies  on  a  positioning  table  completely  within  the  bore  of 
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the  main  and  gradient  magnets  and  inside  the  RF  coil.  The  main  magnet  provides  the 
strong  static  magnetic  field,  Hq,  necessary  for  MRI  scans.  Currently,  over  95%  of  the 
main  magnets  in  use  are  superconducting  magnets.  This  preference  is  due  to  the  strong 
field  strength  available,  up  to  2  Tesla  l,  as  compared  to  permanent  and  conventional 
magnets  which  are  limited  to  about  0.3  Tesla.  The  strong  magnetic  field  improves  the 
signal-to-noise  ratio  of  the  device.  The  gradient  magnet  generates  the  magnetic  field 
gradients  along  the  x-,  y-,  and  z-axis  used  for  position  determination.  The  RF  coil 
transmits  RF  signals  to  and  receives  RF  signals  from  the  atomic  nuclei  in  the  patient.  The 
main  computer  generates  the  RF  and  gradient  waveforms  and  reconstructs  images  after  data 
acquisition  is  complete.  The  microcomputer  takes  the  RF  and  gradient  waveform  data 
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Figure  2.6:  Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging  Scanner  Diagram. 


iQne  Tesla  =  10^  Gauss,  the  strength  of  the  Earth's  magnetic  field  is  2  x  10"^  Tesla. 
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from  the  main  computer  and  processes  the  waveform  data  for  use  by  the  waveform 
synthesizers.  The  gradient  magnet  waveform  synthesizer  takes  the  digital  output  from  the 
microcomputer,  converts  it  to  an  analog  signal,  amplifies  the  signal,  and  applies  it  to  the  x-, 
y-,  and  z-axis  gradient  magnets.  The  RP  waveform  synthesizer  takes  the  digital  output 
from  the  microcomputer,  converts  it  to  an  analog  signal,  amplifies  the  signal,  modulates  it 
with  the  RF  reference  signal,  and  applies  it  to  the  RF  coil.  The  response  of  the  nuclei  is 
detected  by  the  RF  coil/probe  and  transmitted  to  the  data  acquisition  system,  where  the 
analog  signal  is  converted  to  a  digital  signal,  and  then  transferred  to  the  main  computer  via 
the  microcomputer.  The  main  computer  forms  the  image  and  can  display  it  immediately  or 
store  it  for  future  use.  The  heart  of  the  process  is  the  detection  of  the  interaction  of  the 
magnetic  fields  and  RF  signal  on  the  nuclei  within  the  patient.  This  interaction  is  examined 
next. 

Atomic  nuclei  which  have  an  odd  number  of  protons  or  neutrons  possess  a 
characteristic  known  as  spin.  The  nucleus,  being  positively  charged,  generates  a  small 
magnetic  field  when  it  spins,  and  precesses  about  the  axis  of  an  externally  applied  magnetic 
field  at  a  frequency  which  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  external  magnetic  field.  In  any 
given  body,  there  is  a  large  number  of  nuclei.  If  the  body  is  placed  in  a  strong  magnetic 
field  and  then  exposed  to  a  short  burst  of  RF  energy  at  the  frequency  of  the  precessing 
nuclei,  the  nuclei  precess  in  phase  and  emit  a  detectable,  coherent  RF  signal  at  the 
precession  frequency,  called  the  Lamour  frequency,  w0.  The  emitted  RF  signal  frequency 
is  directly  related  to  the  precession  frequency,  which,  in  turn,  is  directly  related  to  the 
magnetic  field  strength.  Given  these  relationships,  the  location  of  objects  within  the  body 
can  be  determined  by  exposing  the  material  to  a  strong,  uniform  magnetic  field  and  then 
superimposing  a  weak  magnetic  field  with  a  linear  gradient  to  its  field  strength.  Nuclei  in 
different  portions  of  the  weak  field  precess  at  different  frequencies,  and  so  respond  to 
different  RF  signals.  Since  the  magnitude  of  the  weak  magnetic  field  gradient  is  known, 
the  location  of  the  nuclei  which  respond  to  a  given  frequency  is  also  known. 
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In  a  MRI  study,  the  RF  transmitter  is  turned  on  to  supply  a  quick  burst  of  RF 
energy  at  a  given  frequency,  and  then  turned  off  so  that  the  resonate  response  of  the  nuclei 
at  a  specific  location  on  the  gradient  can  be  detected.  The  nuclei  at  the  desired  position  on 
the  gradient  precess  at  the  same  frequency  as  the  RF  pulse  and  resonate  coherently  at  this 
frequency  for  a  time.  The  RF  signal  emitted  by  the  nuclei  gradually  fades  as  coherence  is 

lost.  The  strength  of  the  response  and  the  time  until  the  signal  fades  are  governed  primarily 
by  the  spin  density,  by  two  physical  properties,  the  T  j  and  T2  relaxation  times,  and  by 

T2*,  a  property  of  the  MRI  equipment1. 

Spin  density  (SD)  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  free,  or  mobile,  hydrogen  that  is 
available  in  the  body  for  generation  of  the  MRI  signal.  Hydrogen  which  is  tightly  bound 
within  molecules,  such  as  that  found  in  bone,  does  not  contribute  to  the  MRI  signal. 
Rather,  the  signal  arises  from  the  hydrogen  which  is  mobile,  ie.,  more  loosely  bound, 
which  is  the  case  for  hydrogen  found  in  fat  and  water.  The  spin  density  is  not  manipulated 
during  MRI  imaging,  it  sets  the  upper  potential  for  signal  strength.  The  RF  pulse 
sequences  used  in  MRI  attempt  to  tap  this  potential  by  aligning  the  nuclear  magnetic 
moments  of  the  individual  protons  so  that  their  vector  sum  results  in  a  net  magnetization 

vector  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  detected.  The  timing  of  the  sequences  and  the  strength  of 
the  signal  are  controlled  by  Tj,  T2,  and  T2* 

T  |  and  T2  are  referred  to  as  relaxation  times  because  they  describe  the  rate  at  which 

a  substance  loses  the  magnetic  tension  which  makes  their  RF  response  detectable.  Tj,  also 

called  the  longitudinal  or  spin-lattice  relaxation  time,  describes  the  amount  of  time  required 
for  the  energy  injected  into  the  nuclei  during  the  RF  pulse  to  fade  away,  or,  equivalently, 
T1  is  the  time  required  for  the  protons  to  return  to  thermal  equilibrium  with  their 


1  Other  components  of  the  image  such  as  chemical  shift,  RF  pulse  susceptibility,  RF  pulse  absorption, 
effects  arising  from  the  flow  of  fluids  within  the  body,  and  perfusion  have  been  investigated.  These  factors 
weigh  more  heavily  in  MR  spectroscopy  than  in  imaging,  so  are  not  addressed  here. 
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surroundings  by  re-aligning  with  the  strong  external  magnetic  field.  In  clinical  use,  Tj 

describes  the  amount  of  time  which  must  pass  before  the  next  RF  pulse  can  be  applied  and 
a  measurable  signal  obtained.  The  T  j  time  depends  on  the  molecular  environment  of  the 

tissue,  and  can  be  used  to  differentiate  between  various  tissues.  The  phenomenon  can  be 
explained  as  follows.  Magnetization  occurs  because  nuclei  tend  to  align  themselves  along 
the  magnetic  lines  of  force  when  placed  in  a  magnetic  field.  The  protons  point  either  north 
or  south,  with  a  slight  majority  of  the  protons  pointing  north,  since  that  direction  has  a 
lower  energy  level.  This  slight  net  northward  orientation  results  in  the  magnetization  of  the 
tissue.  When  protons  are  exposed  to  an  external  magnetic  field,  magnetization  occurs, 
rapidly  at  first  but  then  gradually  slows  down  as  the  maximum  magnetization  for  the 

material  is  approached.  The  increase  in  magnetization  of  a  material  with  time  is  represented 
by  an  exponential  time  constant  called  Tj.  Since  being  magnetized  is  the  equilibrium  state 

in  MRI,  T ^  not  only  describes  how  long  it  takes  to  return  to  equilibrium  following  RF 

excitation  but  also  the  amount  of  time  that  must  elapse  before  the  first  RF  signal  can  be 

applied.  Since  different  materials,  and  different  locations  within  the  magnetic  gradient, 
have  different  Tjs,  the  RF  pattern  can  be  varied  to  enhance  image  contrast.  Whereas  T  j 

describes  the  amount  of  time  which  must  elapse  before  the  next  RF  signal  can  be  applied, 
T2,  also  called  the  spin-lattice  or  transverse  relaxation  time,  describes  the  amount  of  time 

that  the  signal  from  the  last  RF  pulse  remains  detectable.  Detectability  is  related  to  the 
number  of  protons  which  are  precessing  in  phase  within  the  slice,  so  an  equivalent 
characterization  of  T2  is  that  it  is  the  time  required  to  de-phase  the  precessing  the  magnetic 

moments  of  the  protons  to  the  point  where  there  is  no  detectable  signal. 

Table  2. 1  presents  average  T j  and  T2  values  for  normal  organs  within  the  human 

body.  T 1  and  T2  relaxation  times  are  characteristic  properties  of  all  substances  and,  as  can 

be  seen  in  Table  1,  can  be  used  to  differentiate  them  in  the  manner  similar  to  the  way  in 
which  X-ray  attenuation  coefficients  differentiate  materials  in  a  CT  scan  or  acoustical 
properties  differentiate  materials  in  an  Ultrasound  study.  The  ability  to  differentiate 
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materials  is  further  exemplified  in  Table  2,  from  [Mor86].  Table  2.2  presents  average  Tj 

relaxation  times  for  organs  in  the  body,  note  that  even  normal  and  tumorous  tissue  of  the 
same  organ  have  different  T ^  times,  which  allows  use  of  T^  times  to  differentiate  between 

normal  and  diseased  organs  in  the  body.  T2* *  is  not  a  relaxation  time,  but  is  instead 
determined  by  the  equipment  used  to  perform  MRI  imaging.  T2*  is  defined  to  be  the  time 

it  takes  a  real  MRI  signal  to  disappear.  This  time  is  related  to  the  quality  of  the  magnets 
used  to  impose  the  magnetic  field,  the  larger  or  more  numerous  the  inhomogeneities  in 


TABLE  2.1 

T 1  and  T2  Relaxation  Times  for  Body  Tissues 


TISSUE 


Tj  (msec) 


T2  (msec) 


Fat 

170 

80 

Liver 

250 

50 

Brain  -  white  matter 

350 

80 

Brain  -  gray  matter 

500 

100 

Spleen 

450 

75 

Kidney  -  cortex 

340 

70 

Muscle* 

400 

50 

Blood 

720 

175 

Cerebrospinal  Fluid 

1500 

260 

Pancreas* 

290 

60 

Water 

2500 

2500 

the  field  generated  by  the  magnet,  the  shorter  the  T2*.  The  significance  of  these  times  is 


that  they  control  the  time  interval  between  successive  RF  pulses,  the  image  quality,  the 
contrast  between  tissues,  and  the  amount  of  time  that  the  RF  signal  is  present  after  the 
pulse  is  applied. 


*  denotes  data  from  [Mor86]  at  8.5  MHz,  otherwise  data  is  from  [Els86]  at  .15  Tesla. 


Evidence  indicates  that  variations  between  healthy  and  diseased  tissues  are  more 
closely  related  to  changes  in  relaxation  times  than  to  changes  in  proton  densit , .  RF  pulse 
timings  can  be  manipulated  so  that  the  relative  contributions  of  T^ ,  T2,  and  proton  density 

to  the  final  image  vary,  thereby  enhancing  selected  details  in  the  body  and  providing  a  more 
clinically  useful  picture.  Three  important  RF  pulse  sequences  are  saturation  recovery, 
inversion  recovery,  and  spin-echo.  Each  method  requires  different  timings  of  the  RF 
pulses,  and  the  image  quality  is  affected  by  different  factors  for  each  sequence.  A 
comprehensive  examination  of  these  techniques  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  further 
information  can  be  found  in  [New83]. 


TABLE  2.2 

Tj  Relaxation  Times  for  Healthy  and  Diseased  Organs 


ORGAN  T|  (msec) 


Normal  Liver  140  -  170 

Liver  -  Cirrhosis  180  -  300 

Liver  -  Cancer  300  -  450 

Brain  -  normal  white  matter*  290 

Brain  -  normal  gray  matter*  525 

Brain  -  Benign  Tumor*  520  -  600 

Brain  -  Cancer*  750  -  1520 

Brain  -  Metastatic  Cancer*  510  -  1370 

Kidney  -  normal  cortex  300  -  340 

Kidney  -  Cancer  400  -  450 

Normal  Prostate  250  -  325 

Prostate  -  Cancer  350  -  450 

Normal  Pancreas  180-200 

Pancreas  -  Cancer  275  -  400 


*  denotes  data  at  6.5  MHz,  otherwise  data  is  at  1.7  MHz. 
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The  different  methods  that  have  been  developed  for  forming  an  MRI  image  are 
point,  line,  planar  and  whole  volume.  The  point  and  line  techniques  are  not  used  clinically 
due  to  the  length  of  time  required  to  obtain  an  image  comparable  in  quality  to  planar  or 
whole  volume  techniques,  therefore  the  discussion  is  restricted  to  planar  and  whole  volume 
imaging.  Before  turning  to  this  discussion,  the  use  of  phase  encoding  and  frequency 
encoding  for  retrieving  spatial  information  in  the  returned  RF  signal  must  be  explained. 
Phase  encoding  is  used  to  separate  the  voxels  in  one  direction,  say  along  the  y-axis,  and 
frequency  encoding  is  used  to  separate  the  voxels  in  the  other  direction,  say  along  the  x- 
axis.  Phase  encoding  is  created  by  imposing  a  gradient  in  the  magnetic  field  over  a  given 
volume,  for  this  example,  the  y-direction.  Initially,  the  protons  in  the  slice  all  have  the 
same  amount  of  magnetization  and  are  in  phase  because  of  the  magnetization  imposed  by 
the  main  magnet.  When  the  gradient  magnet  is  turned  on,  the  strength  of  the  field  increases 
in  the  y-direction,  which  forces  the  magnetization  vectors  of  the  protons  out  of  phase.  The 
amount  of  phase  shift  a  given  proton  experiences  depends  on  its  position  in  the  vertical 
direction.  When  the  gradient  magnet  is  turned  off,  the  protons  are  again  within  a 
homogeneous  magnetic  field.  The  protons  all  precess  at  the  same  frequency  but  the  phase 
shift  induced  by  the  gradient  magnet  remains.  The  protons  still  emit  RF  signals  of  the  same 
frequency,  but  with  different  phases  depending  on  their  location  along  the  y-axis.  Figure 
2.7  depicts  phase  encoding  over  a  4  x  4  voxel  volume,  where  the  angle  between  the  two 
arrows  represents  the  phase  angle.  Frequency  encoding  separates  the  protons  in  the  other, 
x-axis,  direction.  Frequency  encoding  is  accomplished  by  turning  the  gradient  magnet  on 
when  the  RF  signal  is  produced.  If  the  gradient  is  applied  along  the  x-axis,  within  this 
slice  the  protons  can  be  differentiated  by  their  x-position  because  the  protons  at  a  given  x 
position  respond  to  different  RF  signals.  The  result  of  these  two  applications  of  the 
gradient  magnet  is  that  the  x-  and  the  y-coordinates  of  each  proton  can  be  determined. 

The  planar  technique  produces  images  based  on  signals  arising  simultaneously  from 
all  points  in  a  plane.  The  technique  uses  a  single  phase-encoding  setting  for  the  transverse 
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slice  and  multiple  frequency-encodings  to  select  each  row  of  the  plane.  An  image  of  a 
given  transverse  slice  is  obtained  by  using  a  slice-selection  pulse  to  excite  all  the  nuclei 
within  that  plane  of  the  body.  Two  techniques  commonly  used  to  select  the  plane  are 
selective-irradiation  and  oscillating-gradients,  both  techniques  use  a  magnetic  field  gradient 
in  the  z-direction  to  select  the  slice  to  be  imaged.  The  selective-irradiation  technique  uses  a 
magnetic  field  gradient  which  does  not  vary  with  time,  and  excites  only  those  the  nuclei 
which  are  resonating  within  the  narrow  range  of  frequencies  which  define  the  plane  to  be 
imaged.  The  oscillating-field  approach  uses  a  magnetic  gradient  which  periodically 
reverses  during  the  plane  selection,  and  so  only  those  nuclei  which  lie  within  the  plane 
where  the  field  does  not  reverse  have  a  sufficiently  strong  signal  to  form  an  image.  To 
accumulate  the  data  for  the  slice,  the  phase-encode,  frequency-encode,  slice-select  sequence 
is  repeated  at  least  once  for  each  of  the  rows  in  the  phase-encoded  direction.  Each 
excitation  defines  a  new  line  onto  which  the  plane  being  imaged  projects.  The  process  is 
analogous  to  rotating  the  gantry  around  the  patient  when  performing  a  CT  scan.  The  end 
result  is  that  projections  of  the  plane  are  collected  at  various  angles  around  the  patient. 

When  sufficient  projections  are  accumulated,  the  computer  can  reconstruct  the  image  of  the 
plane.  The  image  reconstruction  is  performed  by  conducting  a  Fourier  transform  on  each 
of  the  data  lines,  and  then  backprojecting  the  result  to  form  the  image.  A  complete  planar 
MRI  scan,  or  multi-slice  image,  produces  a  set  of  contiguous  slices  of  the  patient's  body 
and  can  be  used  for  3D  imaging. 

The  whole  volume  technique  is  an  extension  of  the  planar  technique.  In  this 
technique,  the  slice-selection  pulse  is  replaced  by  a  RF  pulse  which  selects  the  entire 
volume  of  interest.  The  imaged  volume  is  divided  into  slices  during  the  reconstruction 
phase  using  the  RF  signals  which  were  encoded  with  spatial  information  in  the  slice- 
selection  direction.  As  in  planar  imaging,  phase-encoding  is  used  to  provide  spatial 
information,  except  in  this  case,  phase-encoding  is  used  for  both  the  slicing  direction  and 
along  one  other  axis.  Frequency  encoding  is  not  used  since  the  entire  volume  of  tissue 
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Figure  2.7:  Matrix  of  Phase-encoded  Protons  (from  [Sta88]). 
must  respond.  Volume  imaging  creates  thinner  contiguous  slices  than  planar  imaging  but 
takes  significantly  more  time. 

The  quality  of  the  images  formed  in  MRI  is  primarily  affected  by  the  homogeneity 
of  the  main  magnetic  field  and  the  gradient  fields.  Homogeneity  of  the  main  magnetic  field 
is  achieved  through  stringent  fabrication  techniques  and  the  use  of  shim  coils  for  the  local 
adjustment  of  the  magnetic  field  along  the  length  of  the  bore  of  the  main  magnet.  The  more 
homogeneous  the  fields,  the  stronger  the  signal  which  is  produced,  resulting  in  a  better 
signal-to-noise  ratio.  Quality  is  also  influenced  by  the  RF  coil  design  as  it  controls  the 
sensitivity  of  the  scanner.  The  capability  for  positioning  of  the  RF  probe  close  to  the 
patient  and  uniform  broadcast  intensity  are  important  design  parameters  which  impact 
image  quality.  Because  of  the  desirability  of  uniformity  and  close  proximity,  special 
purpose  RF  probes  have  been  designed  for  skull  and  body  part  imaging  and  are  used  in 
addition  to  the  main  RF  coil  in  the  MRI  system.  In  the  case  of  body  part  imaging,  the 


pliable  RF  probe  design  allows  direct  contact  with  the  portion  of  the  body  to  be  imaged. 


The  recent  development  of  paramagnetic  contrast  media  offers  the  potential  for  improving 
contrast  in  Tj  and  T2  weighted  images  with  a  concomitant  improvement  in  diagnostic 

capability  for  the  technology. 

Because  of  the  interrelated  effects  of  the  Tj ,  T2  and  mobile  proton  density,  there  is 

no  simple  physical  interpretation  of  the  MRI  image.  Proper  interpretation  of  the  image 
requires  knowledge  of  the  magnetic  field  intensity,  pulse  timings,  image  enhancement 
techniques  used1,  and  the  portion  of  the  gray-scale  being  viewed.  A  discussion  of  image 
interpretation  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Since  planar  MRI  image  data  is  presented 
slice-by-slice,  in  a  manner  similar  to  CT,  each  slice  can  be  represented  using  a  2D  array. 
Each  array  element  holds  the  gray-scale  value  for  the  corresponding  position  in  the 
reconstructed  image.  Current  MRI  technology  supports  the  construction  of  256  x  256 
images  with  a  resolution  of  approximately  1mm  on  a  side.  The  entire  3D  volume  can  be 
represented  by  a  3D  array  formed  using  the  2D  arrays  for  each  slice,  but  interpolation  is  not 
required  since  the  slices  cover  the  entire  volume  of  the  patient  that  was  scanned.  In  volume 
MRI  imaging,  the  volume  is  represented  using  a  3D  array  with  the  values  in  each  array 
position  corresponding  to  the  signal  received  from  the  corresponding  position  within  the 
volume  of  the  patient.  Resolution  is  lower  and  voxel  dimension  is  greater  than  for  the 
planar  technique,  the  chief  asset  of  this  technique  is  its  relatively  high  speed  when 
compared  to  planar  imaging. 


1  Image  enhancement  techniques  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  use  of  paramagnetic  contrast  agents, 
different  image  reconstruction  algorithms,  and  eigenimage  filtering. 
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2.5  Single  Photon  Emission  Computed  Tomography. 

Building  upon  technology  developed  in  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's,  Single 
Photon  Emission  Computed  Tomography  (SPECT)  was  pioneered  by  Kuhl  and  Edwards 
in  their  1963  paper  [Kuh63]  describing  emission  tomographic  radionuclide  brain-imaging. 
The  development  of  the  Technitium-99m  generator  and  the  Anger  gamma  camera  (1967) 
along  with  ready  availability  of  computing  power  adequate  to  the  image  formation  task 
allowed  this  technology  to  take-off  in  the  early  1970's.  Currently,  SPECT  is  an 
established  technology  with  widespread  clinical  use.  Its  attractiveness  comes  from  its  use 
of  biologically  active  radioactive  tracers  which  allow  study  of  body  organs  by  physiologic 
activity  such  as  blood  flow  or  oxygen  transport  volume.  This  biochemical  activity  imaging 
capability  complements  the  anatomical  imaging  capability  of  MRI,  CT  and  Ultrasound. 

The  material  for  this  section  is  drawn  from  [Axe87],  [Bai87],  [Bud80],  [Cha87],  [Cro86], 
[Del84],  [E1182],  [Eng86],  [Ess84],  [Gus85],  [HaI88],  [Hob88],  [Jas80],  [Jas88], 

[Lit83],  [Mue88],  [Mur80],  [Sor87],  [Tod83],  and  [Wel81]. 

The  primary  goal  of  SPECT  imaging  is  to  provide  an  accurate  series  of  2D  images 
which  portray  the  3D  distribution  of  the  radioisotope  within  the  organ(s)  of  interest  as  a 
function  of  time.  The  images  provide  the  means  for  quantification  of  source  density  per 
unit  volume  and  for  visualization  of  source  distribution.  These  capabilities  permit  SPECT 
to  track  movement  of  fluids  in  the  body,  metabolism,  and  drug  concentrations.  The 
greatest  advantage  of  SPECT  over  planar  radioisotope  imaging  methods  lies  in  its  ability  to 
remove  the  superposition  of  organs.  The  radioisotopes  used  in  the  procedure  are  relatively 
long-lived  y  emitters,  those  in  common  clinical  use  are  Technitium-99m,  Iodine- 123, 
Xenon-133,  Thallium-210,  and  Gallium-67.  These  radioisotopes  are  tagged  to  biologically 
active  compounds  and  then  injected  into  the  patient.  The  biologically  active  compounds  are 
selected  for  their  affinity  for  the  specific  organ  to  be  imaged.  A  disadvantage  of  SPECT 
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imaging,  which  is  overcome  by  Positron  Emission  Tomography,  is  that  the  use  of 
radionuclides  alters  the  biochemical  activity  of  the  tagged  compound.  Therefore,  the  uptake 
rate  and  organ  specificity  of  the  tagged  compound  is  not  identical  to  that  of  the  untagged 
compound.  In  any  event,  the  selectivity  of  the  tagged  biochemical  for  the  target  organ  leads 
to  an  accumulation  of  radioactive  material  in  the  target  organ.  Eventually,  a  sufficient  dose 
is  gathered  for  imaging  to  be  performed.  The  result  of  the  imaging  procedure  is  a  picture 
which  graphically  portrays  the  concentration  of  the  radiopharmaceutical  within  the  organ. 

The  SPECT  imaging  system  is  completely  dependent  for  its  functioning  upon  the 
decay  of  radioactive  nuclides  to  stable  states.  Because  of  its  importance  to  the  functioning 
of  the  modality,  a  brief  overview  is  presented,  further  information  may  be  found  in 
[Eva85],  [Kap63],  and  [Kno79].  Radioactive  decay  can  occur  as  either  electromagnetic 
radiation  or  charged  particle  emission.  There  are  three  processes  through  which  a 
radionuclide  attains  stability,  these  are  alpha  (a)  particle  decay,  beta  (P)  particle  decay,  and 
gamma  (y)  decay.  In  alpha  decay,  a  radionuclide  emits  a  heavy  charged  particle,  the 
nucleus  of  a  helium  atom,  at  a  discrete,  fixed  energy  level  along  with  photon  emissions. 
Alpha-emitting  nuclides  are  not  used  in  SPECT  imaging,  or  any  other  diagnostic 
procedure,  because  of  the  health  hazard  they  pose.  Beta  decay  is  important  to  positron 
emission  tomography  imaging  and  is  discussed  there.  Gamma  decay  is  the  backbone  of 
SPECT  imaging.  Gamma  decay  can  take  one  of  two  forms,  emission  of  a  high-energy 
photon  or  through  electronic  conversion,  but  only  the  photon  emission  process  is  relevant 
to  SPECT  imaging.  In  high-energy  photon  emission,  the  excess  energy  in  the  nucleus  is 
released  as  a  yray.  A  yray  and  an  x-ray  of  the  same  energy  interact  with  matter  in  the  same 
manner,  the  only  difference  between  the  two  being  that  an  x-ray  is  emitted  by  transitions  of 
electrons  through  energy  states  and  y  rays  are  emitted  by  the  nucleus  as  it  changes  energy 
states. 

The  rate  of  radioactive  decay  is  expressed  in  terms  of  disintegrations  per  second, 
the  unit  of  radioactivity  is  the  curie  (Ci),  which  is  defined  as  the  radioactivity  of  a  sample 
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decaying  at  the  rate  of  3.7  x  1010  disintegrations/second.  The  curie  is  being  replaced  by  the 
becquerel  (Bq)  as  the  international  standard  unit  of  measure,  and  is  defined  as  the 
radioactivity  of  a  sample  decaying  at  the  rate  of  1  disintegration  per  second.  The 
radioactivity  of  a  sample  depends  on  the  amount  of  radioactive  material  present  and  the 
decay  constant,  X,  defined  as  the  probability  of  decay  per  unit  time  for  a  single  atom,  for 
the  material.  The  radioactivity  per  unit  mass  of  a  radionuclide  is  known  as  the  specific 
activity  of  the  sample  and  is  expressed  as  milli-curies/microgram.  The  knowledge  of 
specific  activity  is  important  because  it  relates  directly  to  image  quality. 

Radioactive  decay  proceeds  at  an  exponential  rate,  and  the  radioactivity  of  the 
sample  follows  the  same  course.  The  radioactivity  of  a  sample  at  time  t  is  given  by: 

Rt  =  R0  *  e  ,  where  R0  is  the  initial  radioactivity  of  the  sample.  The  decay  constant  is 
determined  experimentally  by  finding  the  half-life  of  the  substance,  T1/2>  and  then 
calculating  X  using  X  =  0.693  *  T1/r  For  medical  imaging  puiposes,  the  biological  half- 

life,  defined  as  the  rate  of  elimination  of  a  biochemical  from  the  body,  must  also  be  known, 
and  is  exponential.  Knowing  the  radioactive  half-life  and  the  biological  half-life  allows  the 
computation  of  the  effective  half-life,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  radioactive  and  biological 
half-lifes.  The  effective  half-life  of  the  compound  is  important  because  it  determines  the 
dose  which  must  be  administered  to  achieve  a  given  image  resolution,  or  conversely,  it 
determines  the  resolution  achievable  from  a  given  dose.  The  basis  for  this  relationship  lies 
in  the  statistical  nature  of  radioactive  decay. 

The  probability  that  a  given  number  of  disintegrations,  N,  occur  in  a  radioactive 

sample  in  time  t  is  a  Poisson  distribution  around  the  mean  number  of  disintegrations,  N, 

for  the  sample  in  time  L  In  practice,  the  Poisson  distribution  is  approximated  by  the 

Gaussian  distribution.  The  error  in  the  radioactive  measurement  is  expressed  as  percent 

standard  deviation,  %S.D„  which  is  defined  as  %S.D.  =  where  o  =  N-5.  The 

v  N 

precision  of  a  given  radioactive  measurement  can  be  increased  by  increasing  the  observed 
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number  of  disintegrations,  but  to  decrease  the  percent  error  by  a  factor  of  ten,  the  number 
of  counts  must  be  increased  by  a  factor  of  100.  The  precision  of  the  image  can  be 
improved  by  either  substantially  increasing  the  dose  to  the  patient  or  increasing  the  duration 
of  the  scan.  However,  since  the  effective  and  radioactive  half-lifes  are  exponentially 
decreasing  with  time,  the  dose  can  not  be  safely  increased  to  the  point  that  it  would  offset 
the  loss  in  resolution  or  precision.  Realistically,  the  patient  can  not  be  expected  to  lie 
immobile  for  long  periods  of  time.  The  best  solution  to  this  problem  lies  in  increasing 
camera  sensitivity,  but  this  reduces  image  resolution.  Due  to  dose  limitations,  patient 
movement,  and  the  need  for  spatial  resolution  the  %S.D.  is  in  the  10  -  20%  range  in 
modem  systems.  This  range  for  the  %S.D.  decreases  the  confidence  in  the  observed 
result,  as  SPECT  seeks  to  portray  biochemical  function  by  radioactive  activity,  and  there  is 
significant  uncertainty  in  the  results  gathered  by  the  modality. 

The  relationship  between  radioactive  activity  and  biochemical  function  is  based  on 
the  concentration  of  radioactive  material  evidenced  within  each  voxel.  The  activity  can  be 
computed  using  image  reconstruction  techniques  based  on  the  number  of  radioactive  counts 
gathered  at  each  location  as  the  gamma  camera  rotates  around  the  patient.  Once  the 
reconstruction  is  performed,  a  3D  map  of  radioactive  activity  per  voxel  is  at  hand.  Since  y 
is  known,  the  number  of  radioactive  atoms  and  their  mass  can  be  calculated  for  each  voxel. 
At  this  point  the  %S.D.  comes  into  play,  as  it  decreases  the  accuracy  of  the  activity 
distribution  map,  and  hence  the  accuracy  of  the  representation  of  the  amount  of 
radioactivity  in  each  voxel. 

For  diagnostic  purposes,  the  effect  of  the  uncertainty  is  small  if  the  concentration  of 
the  radionuclide  varies  smoothly  within  the  sample  volume.  However,  in  the  case  of  "hot" 
and  "cold"  radioactive  lesions  the  effect  is  noticeable,  and  this  problem  has  received  the 
bulk  of  research  attention.  The  difficulty  in  imaging  "hot"  and  "cold"  lesions  comes  from 
the  inverse-square  relationship  between  image  resolution  and  statistical  precision. 
Increasing  the  resolution  of  the  image  requires  an  increase  in  the  number  of  voxels  and  in 
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the  size  of  the  data  collection  matrix.  However,  for  a  constant  number  of  counts,  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  data  collection  matrix  results  in  fewer  counts  per  volume,  thereby 
decreasing  the  statistical  precision  of  the  counts  recorded  for  each  voxel.  Increasing  the 
statistical  precision  by  increasing  the  voxel  size  results  in  lower  resolution.  The 
straightforward  solution  to  this  problem,  increasing  the  number  of  counts,  can  not  be  used 
for  the  reasons  described  above.  Therefore,  systems  aim  at  achieving  a  balance  between 
these  two  competing  requirements.  The  common  solution  is  to  use  a  64  x  64  data 
collection  matrix  and  accept  the  10  -  20  %S.D.  Experimental  systems  have  been  described 
which  use  a  128  X  128  data  collection  matrix  with  no  loss  in  statistical  precision. 


Figure  2.8:  Single  Photon  Emission  Computed  Tomography  System  Diagram. 


The  important  hardware  design  goals  for  any  SPECT  system  are  provision  of  high 
sensitivity  with  high  resolution.  The  approaches  taken  to  achieving  these  conflicting  design 
goals  have  focused  around  varying  collimator  designs  and  multiple  cameras.  The 
collimator  approaches  have  been  those  which  use  multiple  pinholes,  time  varying  apertures, 
and  Fresnel  coding.  The  multiple  camera  concept  has  been  implemented  by  using  camera 
layouts,  which  place  a  series  of  cameras  around  the  patient  which  scan  the  patient  using 
only  lateral  motion,  and  the  rotating  Anger  camera  approach.  Due  to  its  widespread  use,  its 
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relatively  good  image  quality,  and  the  similarity  of  the  basics  of  this  system  to  the  other 
methods,  the  rotating  camera  approach  is  described. 

A  block  diagram  of  a  typical  SPECT  system  with  rotating  Anger  gamma  camera  is 
presented  in  Figure  2.8,  and  a  diagram  of  an  Anger  camera  is  in  Figure  2.9.  The  major 
components  of  a  SPECT  system  are  the  analog  signal  electronics  for  pulse  amplification, 
the  digital  electronics  for  y  ray  coordinate  computation,  the  image  reconstruction  system, 
the  Anger  gamma  ray  camera,  the  collimator,  and  the  radioactive  nuclide  within  the  patent. 
A  SPECT  image  is  formed  by  the  detection  of  emitted  y-ray  photons  and  the  reconstruction 
of  the  image  based  on  the  coordinates  computed  for  the  photon  emitter. 

The  components  of  the  system  work  together  as  follows.  The  radioactive  nuclide, 
which  is  concentrated  in  a  body,  undergoes  a  radioactive  decay  which  results  in  the 
emission  of  y  photons.  The  photons  pass  through  the  body,  and  some  of  them  strike  the 
front  of  the  gamma  camera,  which  is  the  only  unshielded  portion  of  the  camera.  A  gamma 
camera,  pictured  in  Figure  2.9,  uses  a  single  large  scintillation  crystal  viewed  by 
photomultiplier  tubes  and  using  analog  circuitry  to  determine  the  location  of  the  gamma  ray 
with  the  crystal.  The  camera  is  designed  to  detect  photons  in  the  60  -  300  keV  range,  with 
the  exact  range  determined  by  the  collimator.  Typically,  an  installation  has  two  collimators; 
one  designed  to  pass  ys  in  the  80  -  200  keV  low-energy  range  and  a  medium-energy 
collimator  designed  for  up  to  380  keV.  The  collimator  is  a  key  element  of  the  system,  since 
the  arrangement  of  the  holes  determines  the  projection  view  of  the  radionuclide  distribution 
and,  because  it  determines  the  visible  area  of  the  detector,  the  sensitivity  of  the  system. 

The  holes  in  the  collimator  are  typically  straight,  evenly  spaced,  and  parallel,  although  other 
designs  have  been  proposed  and  found  clinical  acceptance.  The  photons  which  arrive  at  the 
collimator  at  an  angle  such  that  they  can  pass  through  the  holes  in  the  collimator  and  reach 
the  sodium  iodide  scintillation  crystal.  The  y  photons  interact  with  the  iodide  ions  in  the 
crystal  through  photoelectric  or  Compton  scattering,  forcing  the  iodide  ions  to  lose 
electrons.  The  liberated  electrons  interact  with  the  crystal  lattice  to  produce  light.  The 
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Figure  2.9:  Anger  Gamma  Camera  Diagram. 


amount  of  light  produced  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  energy  in  the  y  photon. 
The  position  of  the  origin  of  the  light  in  the  crystal  corresponds  to  the  site  within  the  crystal 
where  the  gamma  ray  interacted  with  the  iodine.  The  amount  of  light  emitted  by  the 
interaction  of  the  y  photon  with  the  crystal  is  very  small,  so  this  signal  is  not  used  directly 
to  determine  the  location  of  the  interaction,  rather,  the  light  is  converted  to  an  electrical 
signal  and  amplified  by  photomultiplier  (PM)  tubes  placed  directly  behind  the  crystal.  The 
PM  tubes  are  closely  packed  and  attached  to  the  crystal.  The  PM  tube  absorbs  the  light 
from  the  crystal  on  its  face  and  generates  a  low  voltage.  The  dynodes  in  the  subsequent 
amplification  stages  increase  the  signal  by  a  factor  of  106.  This  weak  electrical  charge 
emerges  from  the  gamma  camera  and  is  processed  in  the  analog-to-digital  converter  where 
it  the  electrical  signal  is  amplified  and  digitized  for  processing  by  the  image  reconstruction 
system.  Each  photomultiplier  tube  receives  a  fraction  of  the  light  from  the  y  ray/crystal 
interaction  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  light  source.  The  relative  strengths  of  the 
electrical  signal  from  each  PM  are  used  to  determine  the  x  and  y  coordinates  of  the  source 
of  the  y  ray.  A  typical  Anger  camera  is  capable  of  between  20,000  and  100,000 
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interactions  per  second.  This  count  rate  limitation  puts  an  upper  limit  on  the  sensitivity  of 
the  system,  and  hence  on  the  accuracy  of  the  reconstruction.  To  acquire  a  3D  image,  the 
gamma  camera  is  rotated  around  the  patient  at  regular  time  intervals  until  a  series  of  64  x  64 
matrices  have  been  compiled  for  60  to  100  angular  positions,  for  a  total  of  300,000  - 
400,000  disintegration  counts.  Once  the  examination  is  completed,  the  3D  volume  is 
reconstructed. 

The  image  quality  issue  must  be  approached  from  two  points  of  view,  the 
statistical  significance  of  the  results  obtained  and  the  final  resolution  of  the  image.  As  the 
statistical  aspects  of  the  image  were  reviewed  previously,  image  resolution  is  addressed 
here.  Final  image  resolution  of  2-3mm  for  brain  tissue  imaging  and  4- 5mm  for  body 
imaging  have  been  reported  in  the  literature,  but  a  clinical  imaging  systems'  capability  is 
somewhat  poorer,  being  in  the  9mm  range  for  body  imaging.  Image  resolution  has  several 
components,  the  chief  ones  being  the  degree  to  which  scattered  yrays  are  rejected,  the 
resolution  of  the  collimator,  and  the  intrinsic  resolution  of  the  scintillation  camera  (Nal 
crystal).  Scatter  rejection  attempts  to  detect  the  yrays  which  where  scattered  within  the 
body  by  the  amount  of  energy  in  the  detected  yrays.  The  degree  to  which  scattered  yrays 
are  rejected  is  determined  by  the  energy  window  selected  for  the  system,  in  general,  the 
energy  of  a  y  ray  decreases  due  to  scattering.  Scattered  ray  rejection  is  accomplished  by 
setting  a  energy  window  within  the  system  low  enough  to  discriminate  between  unscattered 
and  scattered  rays.  However,  the  attempt  to  discriminate  based  on  energy  level  results  in  a 
tension  between  resolution  and  statistical  significance  because  a  wide  window  improves  the 
statistics  for  the  image.  This  improvement  results  from  the  detection  of  more  of  the  yrays 
which  were  emitted  at  the  characteristic  discrete  energies  of  the  radionuclide. 

Unfortunately,  the  band  of  the  characteristic  emission  energies  overlaps  the  energies  found 
in  the  scattered  yrays,  so  an  improvement  in  image  statistics  comes  at  the  expense  of 
resolution,  and  vice-versa.  The  final  window  setting  results  from  a  compromise  between 
providing  acceptable  resolution  and  acquiring  a  statistically  significant  number  of  counts 
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per  pixel.  Since  scatter  rejection  by  single  window  energy  discrimination  is  incomplete  for 
multiple  energy  yray  emitting  isotopes,  techniques  employing  multiple  windows,  offpeak 
window  selection,  and  energy  weighted  acquisition  have  been  investigated.  The  multiple 
windows  and  offpeak  window  selection  techniques  employ  some  form  of  energy 
discrimination  to  accomplish  scatter  rejection.  Energy  weighted  acquisition  accepts  all 
detected  photons  into  the  system,  so  no  explicit  rejection  is  performed.  Instead, 
probabilistic  weightings  are  assigned  to  the  different  energy  values  which  may  be  detected 
and  each  signal  is  weighted  by  the  probabilistic  chance  that  the  detected  y  was  not  scattered. 

The  resolution  of  the  scintillation  camera  is  degraded  with  increased  thickness  of  the 
Nal  crystal,  and  improved  with  an  increase  in  yray  energy.  The  resolution  of  the 
collimator  is  affected  by  the  collimator  length,  the  diameter  of  the  holes  in  the  collimator, 
and  the  distance  from  the  collimator  face  to  the  radiation  source.  Unfortunately,  the 
resolution  of  the  system  is  closely  tied  to  the  sensitivity  of  the  system.  Sensitivity  is 
defined  as  the  ratio  of  counts  recorded  by  the  crystal  to  the  number  of  photons  which  reach 
the  crystal.  As  in  the  case  of  statistical  precision,  resolution  and  sensitivity  have  an 
inverse-square  relationship.  So,  for  example,  while  an  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  Nal 
crystal  reduces  resolution,  it  improves  sensitivity  and  an  increase  in  yray  energy  decreases 
sensitivity  but  improves  resolution.  Since  sensitivity  and  statistical  precision  are  also 
related,  a  doubling  in  the  resolution  by  an  increase  in  yray  energy  results  in  a  16-fold 
decrease  in  statistical  precision. 

Efforts  aimed  at  improving  resolution  without  adversely  affecting  precision  or 
sensitivity  have  taken  two  approaches,  allowing  the  collimator  to  move  closer  to  the  patient 
and  increasing  the  number  of  detectors  in  the  system.  Close  collimator  approach  can  be 
achieved  by  automatic  patient  contour  tracking,  changing  the  geometry  of  the  edges  of  the 
collimator,  and  by  changing  the  collimator  itself.  As  an  example  of  this  last  technique,  a 
collimator  with  its  holes  angled  at  30  degrees  to  the  face  is  effective  for  close-range  imaging 
of  the  heart  and  cranium.  Proposals  for  increasing  the  number  of  detectors  in  the  system 
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have  assumed  two  forms,  either  adopting  the  CT  scan  slice- by-slice  technique  or  using 
multiple  rotating  cameras.  Systems  with  two  or  three  rotating  Anger  cameras  have  proven 
effective  as  they  improve  image  quality  across  the  board,  with  their  cost  being  the  increase 
in  computations  required  to  combine  information  from  separate  sources  to  form  the  image. 
Non-rotating,  slice-by-slice  systems,  such  as  the  Cleon-710  and  Cleon-711,  require 
multiple  slices  to  form  the  3D  image.  These  systems  improve  image  quality  by  increasing 
the  number  of  counts  collected  through  the  use  of  several  collectors  (10  - 12)  while 
maintaining  statistical  precision  and  sensitivity. 

2.6  Positron  Emission  Tomography. 

The  first  modem  Positron  Emission  Tomography  (PET)  machines  were  described 
in  1973  by  Brownell  and  Burnham  [Bro73]  and  by  Robertson  [Rob73].  The  roots  of  this 
technology  go  further  back,  however.  The  use  of  positrons  for  coincidence  detection 
imaging  was  suggested  by  Wren  in  1951,  and  later  by  Brownell  and  Sweet  in  1953.  This 
initial  effort  was  followed  up  nearly  a  decade  later  by  Robertson  et  al  in  1962.  Their 
procedure  accomplished  transverse  section  imaging  using  emitted  positrons  by  using  arrays 
of  sodium  iodide  detectors.  These  initial  efforts  were  limited  in  their  ability  to  form  a 
clinically  useful  image  by  the  large  number  of  scattered  gamma  rays  which  were  included  in 
the  image  (thereby  reducing  the  resolution),  poor  reconstruction  algorithms,  and  a  limited 
number  of  angular  views.  The  development  of  the  technology  which  made  CT  possible 
also  served  to  launch  PET  imaging.  By  1975,  when  Phelps  and  Ter-Pogossian  described 
their  machine,  the  basics  of  modem  PET  scanning:  Fourier  reconstruction,  high  sampling 
rates,  and  attenuation  correction,  were  in  p  \  PET  imaging  bears  some  resemblance  to 
SPECT  imaging,  but  the  differences  between  the  two  give  PET  better  image  quality,  albeit 
at  somewhat  higher  cost.  Its  advantages  are  that  it  uses  true  tracers  and  not  tags  on 
pharmaceuticals,  has  greater  resolution  and  sensitivity  than  SPECT,  and  possesses  better 


quantitation1  of  radionuclide  concentration  than  SPECT.  The  disadvantages  of  PET  are  its 
cost,  the  need  for  a  cyclotron  on-site  raises  the  initial  start-up  costs  to  approximately  $4 
million,  and  the  fact  that  most  applications  are  still  in  the  research  phase.  Material  for  this 
section  is  drawn  from  [Cha87],  [DelG87],  [DeP77],  [G008O],  [Hob88],  [Jas88], 

[Lam85],  [Mue86],  [Mue88],  [Mur80],  [Nic86],  [Paa85],  [Phe85a],  [Phe85b],  [Red81], 
[Rol82],  [Sch86],  [Sor87],  [Sou83],  [Ter85],  [Tod83],  [Wel81],  and  [Yam85], 

As  with  SPECT,  PET  provides  an  image  which  quantitatively  portrays  the  3D 
distribution  of  a  radioisotope  tracers  within  an  organ  of  interest.  The  radioisotopes  used  in 
this  procedure  are  the  short-lived  positron  emitters  150,  1 1C,  13N,  and  18F.  However, 
rather  than  attaching  the  radioisotope  to  a  biologically  active  pharmaceutical,  the 
radioisotope  is  incorporated  into  the  chemical  structure  of  the  pharmaceutical,  thereby 
labeling  the  material  without  altering  its  biological  activity.  PET  has  demonstrated  its 
capability  for  performing  blood  flow  measurement,  computing  cerebral  blood  volume,  and 
determining  the  metabolic  rate  of  different  compounds,  such  as  glucose.  In  addition  to 
these  capabilities  for  measuring  fluid  movement  and  metabolism,  PET  has  the  capability  for 
measuring  regional  distribution  of  pharmaceuticals,  in  vivo  brain  tumor  typing,  and  for 
detection  of  pharmaceutical  binding  sites  within  the  body. 

PET  uses  the  release  of  (3+  (beta)  particles  from  the  decaying  radionuclide  in  a 
process  known  as  p+  decay.  A  (3+  particle,  also  called  a  positron,  is  identical  in  all  respects 
to  an  electron  except  that  it  has  a  electric  charge  of  +1  instead  of  the  -1  electrical  charge  of 
the  electron,  therefore  the  positron  is  the  antiparticle  of  the  electron.  In  (3+  decay,  a  proton 
in  the  nucleus  is  converted  into  a  neutron  and  the  excess  energy  is  emitted  from  the  nucleus 
as  a  positron  and  a  neutrino.  The  neutrino  passes  through  the  body  and  scanner  without 
any  interaction,  so  it  does  not  play  any  part  in  forming  the  image.  The  (3+  panicle  is  the 

'Quantitation  is  defined  as  the  process  of  making  measurements  on  organs  and  organ  systems 
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key  imaging  element  in  p+  decay.  After  its  release  from  the  nucleus,  the  P+  particle  is 
decelerated  through  the  drag  exerted  upon  it  by  the  surrounding  negatively  charged 
electrons.  When  the  (5+  particle  has  dissipated  enough  of  its  energy  so  that  it  is  in 
equilibrium  with  its  surroundings  and  essentially  motionless,  the  attractive  force  between 
the  positively  charged  (3+  particle  and  an  electron  causes  the  formation  of  an 
electron/positron  pair,  which  then  annihilates  converting  all  of  its  mass  into  energy.  This 
liberated  energy  is  realized  as  a  pair  of  511  keV  yrays  which  depart  the  scene  of  the 
annihilation  traveling  in  opposite,  or  nearly  opposite,  directions.  Because  it  is  the  location 
of  the  p+  decay,  and  not  the  annihilation,  which  is  desired,  the  resolution  of  a  PET  system 
is  limited  by  the  range  of  the  J3+  particle,  which  is  approximately  0.15  cm  in  human  tissue. 
The  practical  resolution  of  the  system  is  higher  because  it  is  limited  by  the  number  of 
detectors  and  their  size.  The  production  of  two  y  rays  is  the  main  reason  for  the  increased 
resolution  of  PET  over  SPECT  because  of  the  localization  of  the  annihilation  event,  and 
thereby  the  location  of  the  decayed  nucleus,  which  is  achieved  through  the  use  of 
coincidence  timing. 

The  importance  of  gathering  adequate  statistics  for  image  formation  is  as  important 
for  PET  imaging  as  it  is  for  SPECT  imaging.  The  quality  of  the  statistics  gathered  for  a 
PET  scan  is  determined  by  its  ability  to  detect  and  reject  those  y  rays  which  arrive  at  the 
detector  that  are  not  the  product  of  the  same  annihilation  event.  The  fact  that  only  20-30% 
of  the  y  rays  reach  the  detector  without  being  scattered  highlights  the  importance  of  meeting 
this  requirement  in  order  to  form  diagnostically  useful  images.  If  a  large  percentage  of 
scattered  y  rays  are  accepted  as  coincident,  both  the  image  statistics  and  the  resolution  fall 
off.  As  there  is  no  way  to  predict  when  a  decay  will  occur  and  two  y  rays  released,  a  PET 
system  relies  on  coincidence  detection  to  determine  if  two  gamma  rays  are  the  product  of 
the  same  annihilation  event.  Coincidence  is  determined  by  setting  a  time  window  for  the 
system,  and  any  two  y  rays  arriving  at  opposing  detectors  within  the  time  limit  set  by  the 
window  are  deemed  to  be  the  product  of  the  same  event.  The  ability  to  reject  y  rays  which 
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seemingly  coincide  is  determined  by  the  temporal  resolution  available  in  the  system;  the 
narrower  the  window,  the  better  the  system  is  able  to  reject  false  coincidences.  Because 
some  false  coincidences  are  accepted  by  any  PET  system,  lengthy  (30  minutes  or  more) 
data  acquisition  times  are  used  so  that  the  number  of  true  coincidences  provides  the  desired 
image  quality  in  terms  of  resolution  and  signal-to-noise  ratio. 

To  date,  there  have  been  three  classes  of  PET  machines  produced,  the  camera  based 
machines,  the  Multi-wire  Proportional  Chamber  machines  and  the  multi-detector  machines. 
The  camera  based  machine  closely  resembles  a  SPECT  system,  with  the  only  observable 
difference  being  that  it  has  two  opposing  gamma  cameras.  The  achievable  image  quality 
for  the  camera  system  is  somewhat  lower  than  for  the  multi-detector  type,  but  it  offers  the 
advantages  of  lower  acquisition  cost  and  SPECT  imaging  capability.  Multi-wire 
Proportional  Chamber  (MWPC)  machines  are  a  recent  development  which  employs 
ionizing  gasses  and  three  wire  planes  to  localize  the  y  ray/gas  interaction.  The  achievable 
resolution  with  this  technology  is  very  good,  about  4mm,  but  it  presently  suffers  from  its 
difficulty  in  stopping  the  photon  in  the  gas,  only  1%  of  the  ys  which  pass  through  the  gas 
interact.  This  class  of  machine  is  still  very  much  in  the  research  phase  of  its  development. 
Multi-detector  systems  can  be  constructed  using  hexagonal  arrays  of  large  crystals;  parallel, 
opposed  arrays  of  small  crystals  in  a  ring  shape,  or  multiple  rings  of  small  crystals.  The 
multi-detector  system  is  in  wider  use  than  either  the  camera  or  MWPC  machines,  and  it 
offers  higher  resolution  and  better  image  statistics  for  a  given  scan  duration.  For  these 
reasons,  the  operation  of  the  multi-detector  machine  is  described,  with  some  emphasis 
placed  on  the  multi-ring  machines. 

A  block  diagram  of  a  multi-detector  PET  system  is  presented  in  Figure  2.10.  The 
system  consists  of  one  or  more  rings  of  gamma  ray  detectors  mounted  on  a  gantry, 
electronics  for  coincidence  detection  and  y  ray  origin  computation,  image  processing 
equipment,  CRT,  patient  table,  and  data  archive.  The  y  ray  detectors  in  common  use  are 
composed  of  bismuth  germanate  (BGO)  crystals  backed  by  a  single  photomultiplier  (PM) 
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Figure  2.10:  Diagram  of  a  Positron  Emission  Tomography  Imaging  System, 
tube.  For  ease  of  maintenance,  the  crystals  and  their  PM  tubes  are  grouped  into 
arrangements  called  buckets,  which  can  be  remo-  ed  and  installed  as  a  unit.  BGO  crystals 
are  used  rather  than  Nal  because  they  resist  scattered  photons  better,  stop  the  51 1  keV  y 


rays  better,  and  emit  light  in  a  shorter  pulse.  These  advantages  improve  the  count  accuracy 
and  increase  the  number  of  counts  which  can  be  gathered  in  a  time  interval.  The  drawback 
to  BGO  is  that  the  light  intensity  is  very  low,  forcing  the  use  of  PM  tubes  which  can 
amplify  low  level  light,  thereby  driving  the  cost  of  the  PM  tubes  up. 

The  data  for  the  image  is  gathered  using  the  detector  ring  to  record  annihilation 
events.  Because  the  detector  is  placed  completely  around  the  patient,  PET  can  achieve 
attenuation  correction  and  provide  both  sensitivity  and  resolution  unattainable  by  SPECT. 
The  first  step  in  the  data  collection  process  occurs  when  the  radionuclide  in  the  patient's 
body  undergoes  positron  producing  radioactive  decay.  The  photons  produced  by  the 
annihilation  event  pass  through  the  body  and  strike  the  face  of  the  opposing  gamma  ray 
detectors.  When  a  crystal  interacts  with  a  photon,  it  releases  scintillation  light,  which  is 
amplified  by  the  PM  tubes.  The  magnitude  of  the  signal  generated  by  the  PM  tube  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  energy  of  the  photon.  A  lower  limit  energy  level  of  200  keV  is 
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commonly  used  to  filter  out  the  photons  which  were  scattered  within  the  body  before 
striking  the  detector.  If  the  photon  has  sufficient  energy,  the  signal  indicating  a 
photon/crystal  interaction  is  sent  to  the  coincidence  electronics.  The  coincidence  electronics 
are  designed  to  accept  these  events  and  to  determine  if  a  coincident  event  occurred  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gantry.  A  timing  window  of  24  ns  is  used  to  establish  coincidence, 
those  y  photon  pairs  which  strike  detectors  separated  by  =180°  within  the  timing  limits 
imposed  by  the  window  are  accepted  as  arising  from  the  same  annihilation  event  The 
location  of  each  of  the  interactions  determines  the  line  of  response  (LOR),  which  is  a  line 
connecting  the  two  coincident  detectors.  Single  events  and  triple  coincidences  are  also  kept 
track  of  for  later  use  in  correcting  the  image  for  false  coincidences.  A  real-time  sorter  takes 
the  LOR  events  and  sorts  them  for  use  in  image  reconstruction.  When  the  event  has  been 
placed  into  the  correct  LOR,  the  accumulator  for  that  LOR  is  incremented  by  one.  If  there 
are  multiple  rings  of  detectors,  cross-plane  coincidences  are  also  detected,  so  that  for  an  n- 
ring  detector,  2n-l  planes  can  be  reconstructed.  To  increase  the  linear  sampling,  and 
thereby  increase  spatial  resolution,  some  systems  wobble  the  detector  ring  during  image 
acquisition.  To  image  an  additional  set  of  planes,  the  patient  table  is  repositioned  and 
additional  counts  are  gathered. 

Upon  completion  of  the  data  gathering  stage,  a  set  of  transverse  slices  of  the  imaged 
volume  is  constructed.  Image  reconstruction  can  be  accomplished  using  either  iterative 
algebraic  methods  or  analytical  methods  such  as  filtered  back-projection.  Until  recently, 
the  analytical  methods  were  the  accepted  reconstruction  method,  but  the  iterative  methods 
have  been  receiving  more  interest  because  they  can  capitalize  on  prior  information 
embedded  in  the  data  and  the  statistical  nature  of  the  measurements  themselves.  However, 
commercial  systems  employ  the  filtered  back-projection  method. 

Image  quality  is  determined  by  several,  interrelated,  factors.  These  factors  are  the 
choice  of  molecule  to  be  labeled,  the  false  coincidence  rejection  capability,  the  sensitivity 
and  size  of  the  scintillation  crystals,  the  length  of  the  timing  window,  crosstalk  between 
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detector  crystals,  and  the  image  reconstruction  algorithm.  The  molecule  choice  influences 
image  quality  because  the  amount  of  radioactive  isotope  expended  before  injection  increases 
as  molecule  fabrication  time  increases.  The  time  factor  is  critical  to  PET  imaging  because, 
unlike  SPECT,  the  radioisotopes  have  short  half-lives,  thereby  limiting  the  amount  of  time 
the  isotope  can  spend  in  the  molecule  fabrication  process.  As  a  result,  the  molecules  which 
can  be  used  are  limited  to  those  which  can  be  fabricated  in  2-3  isotope  half-lives. 

PET,  unlike  SPECT,  allows  an  increase  in  both  resolution  and  sensitivity  through 
crystal  dimension  manipulation.  The  resolution  of  the  system  increases  as  the  width  of  the 
crystal  decreases,  as  system  resolution  is  defined  to  be  1/2  the  crystal  width.  Crystal 
sensitivity  increases  as  crystal  depth  increases.  Since  narrower  crystals  allow  fewer  LOR 
between  opposing  crystals,  the  accuracy  of  the  coordinates  assigned  to  the  annihilation 
event  improves  as  crystal  width  decreases.  However,  narrow  crystals  increase  detector 
crosstalk  due  to  yrays  passing  through  a  crystal  to  its  neighboring  crystals  or  by  Compton 
scattering.  Crosstalk  can  be  reduced  by  placing  heavy  metal  shields  around  the  crystals, 
which  also  improves  the  statistics  for  the  system,  but  the  shielding  increases  the  distance 
between  crystals,  thereby  degrading  resolution.  Deeper  crystals,  or  denser  crystals,  stop 
more  gamma  photons,  which  increases  system  sensitivity  since  sensitivity  is  defined  as  the 
number  of  detected  photons  relative  to  the  number  which  reach  the  detector.  With  this  last 
issue  in  mind,  alternatives  to  BGO,  such  as  barium  fluoride  and  cesium  fluoride,  have  been 
developed  because  their  higher  atomic  number  serves  to  stop  more  yrays.  These  crystals 
have  the  added  benefit  of  having  a  rapidly  formed,  very  short  duration  light  pulse  produced 
for  each  crystal/photon  interaction,  thereby  improving  temporal  resolution.  These  crystals, 
however,  also  have  their  drawbacks.  The  most  severe  are  the  low  light  yield  they  possess 
and  the  requirement  that  they  be  protected  from  moisture.  The  low  light  output  increases 
system  cost,  the  protection  requirement  prevents  close  packing  of  the  crystals,  thereby 
decreasing  system  resolution. 
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The  duration  of  the  timing  window  is  largely  determined  by  the  response  time  of  the 
scintillation  crystals  used.  For  crystals  with  a  long  response  time,  the  timing  window  must 
be  increased  so  that  random  coincidences  are  rejected,  with  the  result  that  resolution  is 
degraded  due  to  noise.  For  shorter  response  times,  the  window  can  be  narrowed, 
improving  the  chances  that  random  coincidences  are  rejected  and  so  the  noise  in  the  image 
is  decreased.  For  crystals  such  as  barium  fluoride  and  cesium  fluoride,  the  response  times 
are  short  enough  so  that  time-of-flight  (TOF)  calculations  can  be  made  in  addition  to  using 
a  narrow  timing  window.  In  this  mode  of  operation,  the  difference  in  time  between  the 
occurrence  of  the  crystal/photon  interactions  deemed  to  mark  one  annihilation  is  computed. 
Given  this  information,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  crystals  that  participated  in  the 
event,  the  approximate  position  of  the  annihilation  event  can  be  computed.  This  knowledge 
can  then  be  used  during  back-projection  to  improve  the  image  since  there  is  a  smaller  spatial 
distribution  of  probable  locations  of  each  event  that  comprise  each  LOR.  Only  those 
elements  of  the  2D  matrix  which  fall  within  the  probable  location  of  the  events  on  the  LOR 
are  allocated  a  weighted  portion  of  the  LOR  accumulator  total.  An  important  additional 
effect  of  TOF  PET  is  that  the  event  acceptance  rate  for  each  crystal  can  be  increased, 
thereby  improving  the  image  statistics,  and  random  coincidence  detection  is  improved.  The 
final  image  benefits  from  these  advantages  in  that  it  is  a  more  accurate  reconstruction 
because  of  reduced  noise,  better  3D  resolution,  and  improved  statistics.  The  cost  comes  in 
rhe  form  of  additional  PM  tubes,  one  for  each  crystal,  and  more  expensive  electronics  in  an 
already  expensive  machine. 

With  these  image  quality  considerations  in  mind,  a  modem  PET  scanner  can  be 
characterized  as  one  employing  multiple  rings  of  detectors  using  a  large  number  of  narrow 
barium  fluoride  or  cesium  fluoride  crystals,  with  relative  TOF  techniques  used  to  enhance 
image  resolution.  Transverse  slice  thickness  is  limited  to  8mm,  and  system  resolution  is 
between  4  and  6mm,  which  is  close  to  the  limiting  theoretical  resolution  of  2mm.  The 
system  exhibits  little  noise,  and  good  statistics  due  to  the  number  of  photons  counted. 
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2.7  Conclusion. 

In  the  preceding  pages  various  approaches  to  the  problem  of  providing 
diagnostically  relevant  medical  imaging  information  were  presented.  The  performance  and 
operation  of  these  modalities  is  summarized  in  Table  2.3.  Unless  otherwise  indicated, 
figures  are  from  references  in  the  text. 

These  techniques  rely  heavily  on  the  use  of  image  reconstruction  techniques  to  form 
images  based  on  the  body’s  response  to  different  forms  of  energy.  While  the  interpretation 
of  the  data,  and  the  physical  processes  it  portrays,  varies  greatly  from  modality  to  modality, 
the  underlying  theme  of  all  approaches  is  the  effort  to  provide  the  physician  with 
information  that  aids  in  the  formation  of  a  diagnosis. 

As  each  modality  provides  different  information,  there  is  no  one  "best"  technique, 
but  rather  the  clinician  has  an  armentarium  to  choose  from,  and  can  select  the  technique 
which  best  addresses  the  problem  at  hand  with  a  minimum  of  patient  risk.  Even  though 
each  technique  uses  a  different  physical  property  to  form  the  image,  all  are  alike  in  that  a 
representation  of  the  3D  volume  that  was  analyzed  can  be  built  up  from  the  sets  of  parallel, 
equally  spaced  2D  slices  that  each  constructs.  For  the  purposes  of  image  rendering,  the 
origin  of  the  image  data  is  not  a  concern  as  long  as  it  is  presented  in  this  2D  slice  format. 
The  next  chapter  describes  how  the  image  data  supplied  by  these  medical  imaging 
modalities  can  be  modeled  and  displayed  graphically  in  three  dimensions. 


Table  2.3 

Summary  of  the  Operation  and  Imaging  Parameters  for  the  Five  Medical 

Imaging  Modalities 


Parameter 

MODALITY 

CT 

MRI 

Ultrasound 

PET* 

Interslice 

distance 

1  -  15mm1 

1  -  3mm4 

9  -  15mm 

5  -  9mm5  or 
4.9  -  8.1mm6 

Reconstruction 
Matrix  Size 

256  x  256  or 
512  x  5121 

64  x  64  or 

128  x  12810-11 

256  x  256  up  to 
1024  x  10246 

Resolution 

.5  -  2mm  or 
.7  -  2mm12 

1.27mm4 

7  -  10mm14  or 
3.5  -  9mm10 

4  -  6mm  or 

2.3  -  6.6mm15 
or  5.8  -  7.8mm6 

Imaging 

Mechanism 

Transmission 

X-rays 

High  frequency 
RF  transmission 
and  external 
magnetic  fields 

High  frequency 
sound 

Emission  y  rays 

Coincidence 
timing  of  y  ray 
pair  produced  by 
g+  annihilation 

Physical 

Measurement 

X-ray  linear 
attenuation 

RF  pulse 
stimulated 
emission  of  an 
RF  signal  from 
in-phase 
precessing 
protons 

Acoustical 

impedance 

Uptake  of 
radioactive 
nuclide  labeled 
biochemical 
compounds 

Uptake  of 
biochemical 
compounds  made 
from  radioactive 
isotopes 

Interpretation 

Material  density 

Mobile  hydrogen 
density  contrast 
enhanced  by  Tj 
andT2 
weightings. 

Material 
boundary  and 
homogenJty 

Biochemical 

activity 

Biochemical 

activity 

*  Resolution  given  for  FWHM. 

*  Resolution  given  for  FWHM,  non-wobble  mode. 

^Pk^JandlTulSS].  2(Spr87],  [Mor86],and  [Won87].  3[GE88]  4[Gre82] 

5[Der86].  6[Sca89].  7[Mor86].  s[Kan88].  9[Pat89b]  10[Pat89a] 

ll[Tos88],[Tos89].  12[Ful88]  and  [Spr87],  13[Kan88].  14[Spr87].  15[Kar88]. 


CHAPTER  IH 

DATA  MODELS  AND  GRAPHICS  OPERATIONS 


3.1  Introduction. 

Before  examining  medical  image  processing  machines,  it  is  appropriate  to  first 
investigate  the  techniques  used  to  manipulate  medical  image  data  with  a  view  toward 
understanding  their  impact  on  medical  imaging  machine  design.  This  chapter  opens  with  an 
examination  of  the  data  models  used  in  medical  imaging  applications.  This  discussion  is 
followed  by  a  definition  of  the  coordinate  systems  used  in  graphics  processing  operations. 
The  chapter  concludes  with  a  description  of  the  graphics  operations  employed  in  medical 
imaging.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the  graphics  processing  operations  discussed  can  be 
found  in  a  standard  graphics  text,  such  as  [Fol83]  and  [Rog85].  However,  before 
beginning,  a  short  description  of  the  assumptions  employed  and  the  rationale  for  presenting 
this  material  is  provided  below. 

Medical  imaging  uses  the  following  five  classes  of  graphics  operations  to  place  a 
realistic  three-dimensional  (3D)  image  on  a  two-dimensional  (2D)  screen:  geometric 
transformation,  surface  recognition,  hidden-surface  removal,  anti-aliasing,  and  shading. 
The  following  discourse  on  these  five  graphics  operations  focuses  on  their  operation,  and 
assumes  that  the  algorithms  operate  on  the  primitive  data  elements  (either  voxels,  cuberilles 
or  octree  leaves,  defined  below)  found  in  the  volume  approach  to  medical  imaging. 
Whenever  an  algorithm  can  be  applied  under  both  the  octree  and  cuberille  data  models,  the 
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discussion  is  presented  in  terms  of  primitive  data  elements  (pdes).  There  are  substantial 
differences  between  the  algorithms  for  hidden-surface  removal  and  geometric 
transtormation  under  the  cuberille  and  octree  data  models,  so  for  the  sake  of  clarity  our 
analysis  for  these  two  classes  of  algorithms  is  limited  to  algorithms  which  are  used  with  the 
cuberille  data  model.  However,  to  be  complete,  algorithms  for  hidden-surface  removal  and 
geometric  transformation  under  the  octree  model  are  presented  in  Appendix  B. 

The  timing  analyses  presented  for  algorithms  in  this  chapter  are  based  on  common 
algorithms  in  each  class  and  assume  an  implementation  on  a  serial  computer.  The  purpose 
of  the  analysis  is  to  impart  an  understanding  of  the  computational  costs  encountered  when 
forming  high-resolution  simulated  3D  images.  The  analysis  does  not  attempt  to  identify  the 
most  efficient  algorithm  in  each  class  or  to  examine  the  performance  of  these  algorithms  in 
a  parallel  processing  machine.  Note,  too,  that  the  cost  of  increasing  3D  image  resolution  is 
high  because  the  number  of  primitive  data  elements  to  be  manipulated  increases  rapidly  as 
resolution  increases.  However,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  medical  imaging  environment,  high 
resolution  is  required,  and  such  increased  resolution  can  be  achieved  only  by  increasing  the 
number  of  primitive  data  elements.  Therefore,  operations  on  the  primitive  data  elements 
must  contend  with  the  ever  increasing  run  time  associated  with  increased  resolution  while 
still  providing  reasonable  speed.  The  requirement  for  high  resolution,  and  the  associated 
large  computation  cost,  drive  the  design  decisions  made  in  the  machines  examined  in 
Chapter  IV. 

3.2  Data  Models. 

This  section  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the  voxel  data  model.  The  importance  of 
this  model  derives  from  its  widespread  use.  The  voxel  model  is  the  basic  representation 
used  in  medical  imaging  modalities  and  is  the  assumed  raw  data  format  for  the  three  major 
approaches  to  medical  image  data  modeling.  The  second  section  describes  the  three  major 
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approaches  which  have  been  developed  for  data  modeling  in  medical  imaging:  the  contour 
approach,  the  surface-tracking  approach,  and  the  volume  approach.  Then  two  models 
specific  to  the  volume  approach,  the  cuberille  model  and  the  octree  model,  are  described. 

3.2.1  The  Voxel  Model. 

Voxels  are  identically  sized,  tightly  packed  parallelepipeds.  The  voxels  must  be 
non-overlapping  and  small  compared  to  the  features  to  be  represented  within  a  volume.  The 
lower  limit  on  the  cross-section  of  a  voxel  is  the  resolution  of  the  modality  which  gathered 
the  image  data.  Representative  values  for  voxel  dimensions  in  a  CT  slice  is  ,8mm  x  .8mm 
x  1mm.  A  voxel  representation  of  a  cube-shaped  space  is  presented  in  Figure  3.1. 


Figure  3.1:  Voxel  Representation  of  a  Cube  in  Object  Space. 


A  simplified  representation  of  a  CT  slice  using  voxels  is  presented  in  Figure  3.2 


(from  [Rob85]). 
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Figure  3.2:  Voxel  Representation  of  a  CT  Slice. 

The  voxel  array  is  naturally  represented  by  a  3D  array,  in  which  each  array  element 
corresponds  to  a  voxel  in  the  3D  digital  scene.  The  value  of  an  array  element  is  the  CT 
number  of  the  corresponding  voxel. 
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3.2.2  Medical  Imaging  Data  Models. 

To  accommodate  the  image  representation  requirements  imposed  by  a  3D  medical 
imaging  environment,  three  major  approaches,  contour,  surface,  and  volume  modeling, 
have  been  developed.  The  techniques  are  briefly  summarized  here,  [Far89],  [G0I86],  and 
[Sri8l]  provide  thorough  surveys  of  these  approaches.  Each  approach  is  based  upon  a 
different  data  primitive,  which  is  either  one-dimensional  (ID),  2D,  or  3D  unit-based.  The 
dimension  of  the  unit  is  determined  by  the  dimensionality  of  the  primitive  data  element  used 
in  the  model.  For  example,  a  data  model  which  uses  lines  to  construct  images  is  a  one¬ 
dimensional  model,  a  model  which  uses  squares  to  construct  images  is  two-dimensional, 
and  so  on.  All  three  approaches  assume  a  3D  array  of  input  data  derived  from  a  CT,  MRI, 
ultrasound,  PET  or  SPECT  study. 

Contouring  and  surface  modeling  attempt  to  provide  rapid  image  generation  through 
the  use  of  models  of  the  edges  of  an  organ,  thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  data  which 
must  be  manipulated  to  form  an  image.  These  techniques  suffer  from  the  requirement  for 
re-processing  the  volume  to  extract  other  organs  or  to  change  the  viewing  parameters. 
Volume  rendering  techniques  avoid  the  image  re-processing  but  pay  a  computational 
penalty  due  to  the  volume  of  data  they  must  manipulate  to  generate  an  image.  A  discussion 
of  machines  which  perform  medical  imaging  based  on  contour  and  surface  approaches  is 
presented  in  [G0I88]. 

The  contour  approach  uses  one-dimensional  (ID)  unit-based  models  to  depict  the 
surface  of  an  object  within  a  voxel-based  set  of  slices  of  a  volume.  Each  set  of  ID 
contours  provides  a  piecewise  linear  description  of  the  boundary  of  the  object  of  interest 
within  each  individual  slice  of  a  3D  volume.  Objects  are  modeled  based  on  the  intersection 
of  the  object  surface  with  each  slice;  voxels  at  the  intersection  of  surface  with  slice  form 
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the  border  of  the  object  in  a  particular  slice.  The  contours  can  be  isolated  by  thresholding  if 
the  boundary  occurs  between  two  high-contrast  materials  or  by  using  automatic  or  manual 
tracking.  Due  to  the  complexity  found  in  portions  of  the  typical  medical  image,  the 
automatic  methods  generally  require  operator  assistance  to  accurately  extract  the  boundary 
of  an  object.  Cc  ntours  are  economically  represented  by  chain  code  and  quadtree  data 
structures. 

The  surface  approaches  to  3D  visualization  form  the  second  data-modeling 
category.  These  models  are  based  on  2D  primitives  and  commonly  employ  triangles  or 
polygons  to  depict  the  surface  of  a  selected  portion  of  the  volume.  Because  the  data  from  a 
CT,  MRI,  PET,  SPECT,  or  ultrasound  scanner  has  gaps  between  the  slices,  this  approach 
requires  inter-slice  interpolation  to  approximate  the  inter-slice  object  surface.  There  are  two 
sub-categories  in  this  class,  tiling  and  surface  tracking. 

Tiling  techniques  (see  [Fuc77]  for  an  example)  require  extraction  of  the  contours  of 
the  object  of  interest  in  each  slice  using  any  of  the  methods  employed  for  the  contour 
approach.  Tiling  models  base  the  tiles  on  the  extracted  contours  of  the  individual  slices. 
The  extracted  contours  are  smoothed  and  then  geometric  primitives,  typically  triangles,  are 
fitted  to  the  contours  to  approximate  the  surface  of  the  object  in  the  inter-slice  space.  Tiled 
surfaces  furnish  realistic  representations  of  the  objects  selected  for  display,  especially  when 
objects  are  differentiated  with  color  and  multiple  light  sources  are  used  to  light  the  scene. 
Because  of  the  data  reduction  inherent  in  going  from  the  input  data  to  a  tiled  surface 
representation,  the  object  can  be  rotated  quite  rapidly.  The  disadvantage  inherent  in  this 
approach  are  the  time  required  to  extract  the  surface  of  the  object  and  the  requirement  for  re¬ 
accomplishing  object  contouring  if  a  different  object  is  selected  or  if  an  interior  view  of  the 
object  is  desired. 

2D  surface-tracking  methods  (see  [Art79a],  [Art81],  [Her78],  [Her79],  [Liu771, 
[Udu82a],  and  [Udu82b])  define  a  surface  in  a  binary  scene  as  a  set  of  connected  polygon 
faces  which  separate  polygons  of  value  one  from  polygons  of  value  zero.  These 
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techniques  begin  by  interpolating  the  original  voxel-based  image  data  to  form  cuberilles 
(defined  in  section  3.2.2),  yielding  a  volume  representation  composed  of  cubes.  The 
structure  to  be  displayed  is  then  isolated  by  applying  a  threshold  operator  to  the  volume  to 
form  a  new  binary  representation  of  the  3D  volume.  Binary  cuberilles  located  within  the 
object  are  assigned  a  value  of  one,  all  other  cuberilles  are  set  to  zero.  Surface  tracking  is 
initiated  after  a  seed  point  in  each  component  of  the  object  has  been  identified  by  the  user. 
The  surface-tracking  algorithm  then  processes  the  volume  and  selects  the  cuberille  faces 
oriented  toward  the  observer  for  display.  The  extracted  object  border  is  represented  by  a 
set  of  face  descriptors.  The  descriptor  contains  the  location  of  the  border  voxel,  the 
direction  of  the  face,  and  the  relative  position  of  adjacent  faces.  The  direction  the  face 
points  toward  and  the  relative  orientation  of  adjacent  faces  is  used  to  estimate  the  local 
surface  normal  for  image  shading  operations. 

The  3D  unit-based  volume  approach  has  grown  in  popularity  due  to  its  ability  to 
render  images  without  a  preprocessing  step  as  the  computational  power  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  image  rendering  task  has  increased.  This  category  contains  the  voxel,  octree, 
cuberille,  and  other  parallelpiped-based  models.  This  class  of  models  portrays  a  scene 
using  volumes  and  so  eliminates  the  need  for  performing  surface  recognition  or  for  forming 
inter-slice  tiles.  The  volume  techniques  use  the  3D  primitive  generated  by  the  imaging 
modalities,  the  voxel,  as  the  basic  data  type  and  so  require  the  least  preprocessing  of  the 
three  approaches.  The  drawback  to  this  approach  is  the  volume  of  data  which  must  be 
processed  each  time  a  new  view  of  the  volume  is  constructed.  The  imaged  volume  is 
represented  within  the  machine  as  a  3D  array,  with  access  based  upon  row,  column,  and 
depth  coon,  .nates.  By  using  back-to-front  access  to  the  matrix,  as  described  in  [Fri85a], 
the  visible  portion  of  the  objects  within  the  volume  can  be  rendered  to  the  display.  Because 
of  the  computational  cost  involved  in  generating  an  image  this  way,  variations  on  this 
theme  have  been  developed  which  attempt  to  reduce  the  number  of  data  elements 
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processed.  For  examples  see  [Gol87],  [Rey85],  and  [Rey87].  The  octree  and  cuberille 
data  models  are  discussed  in  detail  below. 


3.2.3  The  Cuberille  and  Octree  Data  Models. 

This  section  presents  a  description  of  two  data  models  which  are  used  in  the 
medical  imaging  field,  the  octree  model  and  the  voxel  model.  The  discussion  concentrates 
on  the  basic  definitions  and  data  elements  used  by  each  model  and  is  based  on  the 
information  found  in  [Her82].  Both  the  octree  and  cuberille  model  representations  of  a 
volume  are  built  up  from  the  voxel  representation  for  the  volume  produced  by  the  CT 
scanner. 

3.2.3. 1  The  Octree  Model. 

The  octree  model  is  an  extension  of  earlier  work  on  quadtrees  (see  [Hun79]).  The 
twofold  goals  of  the  model  are  to  support  modeling  of  complex  surfaces  and  to  minimize 
the  amount  of  computation  required  at  runtime  to  form  an  image.  The  model  can  be  used  to 
portray  three-dimensional  objects  at  any  resolution  and  has  the  further  advantage  of  being 
able  to  be  implemented  on  inexpensive  processors.  The  octree  model  minimizes  runtime 
computation  costs  by  performing  a  preprocessing  step  which  identifies  continuous  volumes 
'  a  3D  scene  which  are  identical  in  some  property,  such  as  CT  number  or  T  j  relaxation 

time.  These  homogeneous  volumes  are  identified  by  examining  all  of  the  voxels  in  the 
volume,  and  representing  homogeneous  connected  volumes  as  leaves  on  an  eight-ary  tree 
(octree).  Branches  in  the  tree  signify  volumes  in  the  3D  space  which  are  not  homogeneous. 
The  octree  is  built  up  from  terminal  leaf  nodes  by  using  the  branches  to  represent  volumes 
which  contain  leaves  and/or  other  branches.  The  tree  thus  formed  represents  the  entire 
space  that  was  imaged.  These  branch  and  leaf  nodes  in  the  tree,  rather  than  the  underlying 
voxel  data,  are  then  manipulated  as  units.  An  excellent  description  of  the  octree  model  can 
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be  found  in  Meagher's  1982  paper  [Mea82a].  The  description  and  explanations  provided 
below  are  based  on  this  work  and  work  presented  in  [Doc81],  [Hard84],  [Jac80], 

[Kun85],  and  [Mea82b].  The  next  paragraphs  present  the  basic  definitions  used  in  the 
octree  model  as  well  as  the  procedure  to  follow  to  build  an  octree. 

The  universe  that  the  octree  model  depicts  is  a  section  of  three-dimensional  space 
defined  by  three  orthogonal  axes.  The  displacement  in  a  dimension  is  bounded  by 
0<x(i)<e,  where  x(i)  is  the  displacement  in  dimension  i  and  e  is  the  length  of  dimension  i  in 
the  universe.  A  given  object  B  is  defined  as  a  family  of  ordered  pairs,  B(k)  =  (P,E(k)).  P 
is  a  finite  set  of  properties  and  £(k)  is  the  set  of  disjoint  primitive  data  elements  which 
exactly  fill  the  universe  at  resolution  k.  For  a  binary  image,  property  P  describes  the  state 
of  each  octree  node,  the  three  permissible  states  being  Full,  Partial,  and  Empty.  In  the 
context  of  medical  imaging,  the  assignment  of  the  value  Full  correlates  to  a  volume  falling 
within  a  user-defined  CT  number  window;  conversely  the  Empty  assignment  indicates  that 
the  associated  volume  falls  outside  the  window.  The  Partial  assignment  indicates  that  the 
corresponding  volume  has  primitive  data  elements  which  fall  into  both  the  Full  and  Empty 
categories.  Octrees  which  provide  gray-scale  images  can  also  be  built,  but  the  depth  of  the 
octree  and  the  memory  required  to  hold  the  octree  increases  accordingly . 

The  basic  approach  to  building  a  binary  octree  is  to  recursively  divide  a  given  space 
until  all  terminal  nodes  are  labeled  either  empty  or  full.  The  cubic  regions  formed  by  this 
recursive  subdivision  are  called  octants.  A  non-terminal  octant  is  assigned  a  value  of 
partial,  and  is  a  branch  of  the  tree.  The  octree  representation  of  a  binary  volume  can  be 
formed  as  follows: 

Examine  the  densities  in  a  volume.  If  they  are  all  one,  represent  the 
volume  in  the  octree  by  a  terminal  node  labeled  Full.  If  they  are  all  zero, 
represent  the  volume  by  a  terminal  node  labeled  Empty.  Otherwise,  label 
the  node  Partial  and  create  eight  children  of  the  current  octree  node.  Assign 
to  each  child  a  distinct  volume  formed  by  subdividing  the  volume  of  the 
parent  into  eight  sub-volumes.  Each  of  the  sub-volumes  may  in  turn  be 
represented  by  octree  nodes  labeled  Full,  Empty,  or  Partial.  Subdivision 
ceases  when  all  terminal  nodes  are  labeled  Full  or  Empty. 
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When  the  above  algorithm  is  applied  to  the  cube  in  Figure  3.3,  the  octree  shown  in  that 
figure  is  generated. 


Legend 

o 

Empty 

<§ 

Partial 

• 

Full 

Figure  3.3:  Generating  an  Octree. 


3.2.3.2 _ The  Cuberille  Model. 

The  cuberille  model  has  been  used  more  extensively  in  medical  imaging  than  the 
octree  model.  The  following  discussion,  based  upon  the  foundation  paper  for  this  model, 
[Her79],  addresses  the  characteristics  of  the  cuberille  model,  present  its  basic  definitions, 
and  compares  and  contrasts  it  with  the  octree  model. 

The  cuberille  model,  as  described  in  [Her79],  forms  cuberilles  from  the  voxel 
output  from  the  CT  scanner.  A  cuberille  depiction  of  a  scene, S,  is  defined  as  a  pair  [4>,  C] 
where: 

1 .  <t>  is  an  infinite  collection  of  closed  cubes  which  cover  the  whole  of  3D 
space  and  are  placed  such  that  if  two  components  of  $  intersect,  then  the  intersection  is  a 
face  of  both  components. 
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2.  C  is  a  mapping  which  associates  with  every  face  of  S  the  point  of  the 
center  of  the  face. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  cuberilles  must  be  non-overlapping  and  small  compared  to  the 
features  to  be  represented.  A  representation  of  an  object  volume  using  the  cuberille  model 
can  be  implemented  quite  naturally  with  a  3D  array,  wherein  each  element  of  the  array  is 
assigned  a  value  based  upon  the  CT  number  of  the  corresponding  cuberille(s). 

Interpolation  of  voxel  values  in  order  to  determine  cuberille  values  is  often  required. 

The  most  immediately  apparent  difference  between  the  cuberille  and  octree  models 
is  in  their  subdivision  of  space.  The  octree  model  seeks  to  subdivide  space  with  no  regard 
for  the  size  of  each  elementary  element.  It  is  necessarily  true  that  the  nodes  at  the  same 
level  of  an  octree  represent  equal  volumes  of  object  space.  However,  since  leaves  and 
branches  are  intermingled  on  the  same  level,  the  leaf  nodes  can  vary  greatly  in  the  amount 
of  object  space  volume  they  represent.  This  follows  from  the  basic  octree  building  criterion 
that  each  terminal  node  be  uniform  in  some  physical  property  such  as  CT  number,  not  in 
the  size  of  the  object  space  volume  represented. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cuberille  model  uses  identically  sized  cubes  of  space  to 
model  the  object.  In  this  case,  the  model  requires  that  object  space  be  equally  subdivided 
with  no  regard  for  the  homogeneity  of  the  volumes  thus  formed.  The  value  of  the  cuberille 
is  a  characteristic  of  a  physical  parameter  over  the  volume  that  the  cuberille  represents.  A 
useful  way  to  differentiate  the  two  models  is  as  follows.  The  cuberille  model  employs  the 
image  data  produced  by  the  imaging  modality,  possibly  with  some  interpolation.  The 
octree  model  takes  the  CT  scanner  data,  and  in  a  preprocessing  step,  forms  a  higher  level 
model  of  the  object  space.  The  advantage  of  the  cuberille  model  is  that  it  requires  less 
preprocessing  time  than  the  octree  model  and  so  permits  the  initial  view  to  presented  quite 
rapidiy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  octree  model  requires  less  computation  for  the  second  and 
subsequent  images  formed  of  the  3D  space  than  the  cuberille  model. 
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3.3  Coordinate  Systems. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  this  dissertation,  I  employ  two  different  coordinate 
systems,  the  object-space  coordinate  system  and  the  image- space  coordinate  system.  The 
coordinate  system  in  which  the  pdes  (and  therefore  the  objects  in  the  scene)  are  defined  is 
referred  to  as  object  space,  and  the  coordinate  system  in  which  the  pdes  are  displayed  as 
pixels  on  a  CRT  is  the  image  space.  Figure  3.4  portrays  the  relationship  between  these  two 
spaces,  with  the  direction  of  positive  rotation  about  each  axis  as  indicated. 


Figure  3.4:  Object  and  Image  Space  Coordinate  Systems. 

The  two  coordinate  systems  are  related  to  each  other  through  the  coordinate  system 
transformation  operations  described  below.  The  object-space  coordinate  system,  signified 
by  X,  Y,  and  Z,  is  fixed  in  space.  We  fix  these  axes  for  three  reasons.  First,  the 
transformations  are  always  applied  to  coordinates  located  at  their  original,  unrotated 
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position;  thereby  requiring  that  the  translation  values  used  when  rotating  the  scene  be 
computed  only  once.  Second,  the  matrices  can  be  computed  so  that  round-off  errors  do  not 
accumulate,  which  is  especially  important  when  applying  the  rotational  matrices.  Third,  the 
additional  computation  required  to  maintain  orthogonal  matrices  and  to  eliminate  object 
distortions  arising  from  roundoff  errors  in  previous  transformations  is  eliminated.  The 
image-space  coordinate  system,  signified  by  X’,  Y',  and  Z’,  is  constrained  to  rotate  along 
with  the  representation  of  the  scene  as  the  coordinate  transformation  matrices  are  applied. 
The  object-space  object  representation  remains  unchanged  as  a  result  of  the 
transformations,  and  thus  the  changes  to  the  representation  occur  only  in  the  image  space. 

3.4  Geometric  Transformations. 

The  three  geometric  operations  of  rotation,  scaling,  and  translation  are  quite  similar 
in  terms  of  processing  requirements:  each  primitive  data  element  (pde)  must  be 
manipulated  in  order  to  effect  the  transformation.  When  rotating  and  translating,  each  pde 
is  examined  once  to  determine  the  CT  number  for  that  volume,  and  then  the  CT  number  is 
mapped  into  a  new  location  based  on  the  amount  of  translation  or  rotation  to  be  performed. 
When  scaling,  each  pde  must  again  be  examined  once,  but  in  this  case,  the  average  of  the 
CT  numbers  over  a  volume  is  mapped  into  a  new  location.  The  following  paragraphs 
contain  a  description  of  the  underlying  mathematical  operations  that  must  be  performed  in 
order  to  accomplish  these  transformations  under  the  cuberille  model.  In  this  discussion, 

[x  y  z  1]  represents  the  original  coordinate  of  a  cuberille  in  the  scene  and  [x’  y'  z’  1]  the 
transformed  coordinate. 

Translation  is  the  process  of  moving  objects  in  xyz  space  to  new  positions  within 
the  same  space  by  adding  a  user-specified  translation  amount  to  the  coordinates  of  each 
point  of  an  object.  If  Dx,  Dy,  and  Dz  represent  the  displacement  along  the  respective  x, 

y,  and  z  axes,  then  the  equation  for  the  translation  of  a  single  cuberille  can  be  written  as: 
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'1  0  0  0“ 

0  10  0 

[x'  y'  z'  1]  =  [x  y  z  1]  0  0  10  (3-1) 

Dx  Dy  Dz  1  _ 

• 

The  above  equation  is  applied  to  each  cuberille  in  the  scene,  and  then  the  result  of 
the  translation  is  displayed.  The  effect  of  successive  translations  is  additive. 

Scaling  alters  the  apparent  size  of  objects  within  the  scene  by  multiplying  the 

endpoints  of  vectors  representing  the  edges  of  the  objects  in  the  scene  by  the  appropriate 
scaling  factor  for  each  dimension.  If  Sx,  Sy,  and  Sz  are  used  to  represent  the  scaling 

factors  along  the  x,  y,  and  z  dimensions,  then  the  scaling  operation  for  a  single  cuberille 
can  be  expressed  as  follows: 

"Sx  0  0  0" 

0  Sv  0  0 

[x'y'z1l]  =  [xyzl]  /  (3.2) 

0  0  Sz  0 

-  0  0  0  1- 

Scaling  the  entire  scene  requires  that  each  vector  endpoint  in  the  scene  be  scaled. 
Successive  scalings  are  multiplicative  in  effect  on  the  size  of  objects  in  the  scene,  i.e.,  a 
scalinr  f  .5  on  a  scene  followed  by  another  scaling  by  .5  shrinks  all  the  objects  in  the 
scene  by  75%. 

Rotation  about  the  origin  is  simply  expressed  as  a  set  of  rotations  about  each  of  the 
coordinate  system  axes.  Successive  rotations  are  cumulative  in  effect  on  the  angular 
position  of  the  objects  in  the  scene  relative  to  their  starting  positions.  For  example,  in  a 
scene  with  a  single  object,  a  rotation  by  45°  about  the  x-axis  followed  by  a  rotation  of  60° 
about  the  x-axis  results  in  a  105°  rotation  of  the  object  about  the  x-axis.  If  the  angular 
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rotation  about  the  x-axis  by  is  represented  by  0,  the  following  equation  for  a  rotation  of  a 
point  within  an  object  about  the  x-axis  results: 


[x'  y'  z'  1]  =  [x  y  z  1] 


“10  0  0“ 
0  cos0  sin0  0 

0  -sin0  cos0  0 
-0  0  0  1  _ 


For  a  rotation  of  &  degrees  about  the  y-axis: 


(3.3) 


[x*  y'  z'  1]  =  [x  y  z  1] 


cosp  0  -sinp  0 
0  10  0 

sinP  0  cos(3  0 
-  0  0  0  1  _ 


And  a  rotation  of  y  degrees  about  the  z-axis  is  expressed  by: 


(3.4) 


[x'  y'  z'  1]  =  [x  y  z  1] 


cosy  siny  0  0 

-siny  cosy  0  0 
0  0  10 

0  0  0  1- 


(3.5) 


Rotation  of  the  scene  requires  that  each  of  the  above  equations  be  applied  to  each 
cuberille  in  each  object  before  it  is  displayed.  Rotation  about  an  arbitrary  point  is  a  more 
involved  process  than  that  described  above.  First,  calculate  the  amount  of  translation  along 
each  axis  that  is  required  to  displace  the  point  the  scene  is  to  be  rotated  about  to  the  origin 
of  the  object  space  coordinate  system;  the  translation  amount  along  each  axis  becomes  one 
element  of  our  displacement  vector.  Then,  apply  the  displacement  vector  to  each  cuberille, 
rotate  the  cuberille  to  its  new  position  using  the  rotation  matrices  described  above,  and  then 
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apply  the  negative  displacement  vector  to  the  cuberille.  After  each  cuberille  has  been 
processed  the  desired  image  can  be  displayed. 

3.5  Image  Segmentation. 

Image  segmentation  seeks  to  differentiate  the  surface  of  the  object(s)  of  interest 
from  the  remainder  of  the  object  space.  This  section  begins  with  a  discussion  of  image 
segmentation  in  general  and  then  proceeds  to  an  examination  of  two  representative 
algorithms.  Then  boundary  detection,  a  form  of  image  segmentation  which  has  found 
some  popularity  in  the  medical  imaging  community,  is  discussed. 


3.5.1  Image  Segmentation. 

Image  segmentation  is  a  technique  for  locating  those  regions  in  a  scene  that  have  the 
same  property.  Performing  image  segmentation,  therefore,  requires  examination  of  each 
cuberille  in  the  3D  scene,  resulting  in  computational  complexity  that  grows  linearly  with  the 
number  of  cuberilles.  In  general,  there  are  two  steps  involved  in  the  process.  First,  the 
cuberilles  in  the  scene  must  be  classified  according  to  some  user  criteria,  for  example,  a 
user-defined  threshold  which  separates  the  object(s)  of  interest  from  the  remainder 
(background)  of  the  scene.  A  cuberille  within  the  threshold  is  assumed  to  be  pan  of  the 
object,  otherwise  it  is  classified  as  background.  Second,  all  the  cuberilles  in  the  scene  that 
are  in  the  same  class  and  are  connected  must  be  located.  The  total  number  of  cuberilles  that 
are  examined  can  be  reduced  by  having  the  user  indicate  a  seed  cuberille  within  the  object 
and  then  tracing  the  remainder  of  the  surface  of  the  object  using  the  seed  as  a  starting  point. 
However,  the  running  time  still  grows  linearly  with  increases  in  3D  resolution. 
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As  there  is  no  general  theory  of  image  segmentation,  the  process  is  illustrated  with 
two  simple  algorithms,  a  generic  algorithm  and  Farrell’s  algorithm,  see  [Far84]  and 
[Far85]. 

Assume  a  2D  scene  composed  of  pixels  in  which  there  is  one  object.  The  scene 
size  and  the  screen  resolution  are  identical.  Because  the  scene  was  formed  by  a  CT  scan, 
the  pixels  in  the  scene  that  are  w  thin  the  object  of  interest  must  all  lie  within  a  single  range 
of  CT  numbers.  We  wish  to  form  a  binary  scene  by  segmenting  the  scene  so  that  all  the 
pixels  on  the  screen  within  the  object  are  given  a  value  of  one  and  all  background  pixels  are 
given  a  value  of  zero.  One  way  to  accomplish  this  task  is  as  follows.  First,  the  user 
indicates  the  range  of  CT  numbers  which  form  an  acceptable  window  for  CT  numbers  for 
the  object.  Second,  starting  at  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  the  scene,  determine  the  values 
for  screen  pixels  as  follows:  if  the  scene  pixel  has  a  CT  number  within  the  CT  number 
window,  assign  the  corresponding  screen  pixel  a  value  of  one;  if  its  CT  number  is  outside 
the  window,  assign  the  pixel  a  value  of  zero.  Perform  this  operation  for  all  the  scene 
pixels.  When  the  process  terminates,  the  object  is  displayed  on  the  screen. 

Farrell's  technique  (see  [Far84]  and  [Far85])  is  also  simple.  The  object  of  interest 
is  differentiated  from  the  remainder  of  the  scene  volume  by  assigning  a  unique  color  to  each 
range  of  CT  numbers  that  specifies  an  object.  This  technique  assumes  that  the  object 
corresponds  to  a  continuous  range  of  CT  numbers  (ie.,  there  are  no  discontinuities  in  the 
threshold  window),  and  that  no  other  objects  are  incorrectly  assigned  the  same  color. 

These  two  assumptions  give  this  technique  the  worst  image  quality  of  the  boundary 
detection  procedures  presented  here,  but  it  is  also  the  fastest  procedure. 

The  image  segmentation  process  becomes  more  complicated  when  several  objects 
are  displayed,  if  a  gray-scale  image  is  to  be  formed,  and  when  there  is  a  3D  scene  to  be 
segmented.  Boundary  detection  algorithms  attempt  to  resolve  these  issues  in  a 
computationally  efficient  manner. 
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3.5.2  Boundary  Detection. 

Boundary  detection  requires  that  the  surface  of  the  organ(s)  of  interest  in  the  scene 
be  identified  and  that  this  information  be  used  to  separate  the  organ  (s)  from  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  3D  digital  scene.  We  discuss  three  algorithms  that  have  been  employed  for 
boundary  detection:  the  boundary  detection  algorithm  proposed  by  Liu  in  [Liu77],  the 
boundary  detection  algorithm  specified  in  [Art81],  and  the  “marching  cubes”  algorithm 
described  by  Lorensen  and  Cline  in  [Lor87].  For  all  three  algorithms,  computational 
complexity  increases  linearly  as  the  3D  resolution  increases. 

Liu's  algorithm  detects  a  3D  surface  by  exploiting  three  properties  of  an  object : 
high  contrast  between  the  object  and  surrounding  material(s),  connectivity,  and  agreement 
with  a  priori  knowledge.  The  connection  of  boundary  elements  is  guided  by  these  three 
properties,  along  with  the  requirement  that  at  least  one  and  at  most  two  neighbors  of  every 
boundary  element  also  lie  on  the  boundary.  The  possible  boundary  elements  are 
considered  to  be  those  lines  in  3D  space  which  have  high  gradient  values.  The  initial 
boundary  element  is  selected  by  the  user  and  localized  based  on  a  maximum  gradient 
criterion.  The  next,  and  all  subsequent,  boundary  elements  are  found  by  examining  the 
neighbors  of  the  current  boundary  element  and  then  choosing  the  element  which  has  the 
highest  gradient  value  and  has  not  already  been  identified  as  being  on  the  object  boundary. 
The  search  for  boundary  elements  is  guided  by  a  simple  heuristic  which  tests  the  gradients 
found  at  each  element  against  a  minimum  threshold  value  for  the  gradient.  If  it  is 
determined  that  none  of  the  gradient  values  at  a  given  boundary  element  exceeds  the 
threshold  gradient  value,  then  the  algorithm  backtracks  to  the  immediately  preceding 
boundary  element.  Backtracking  continues  until  an  acceptable  gradient  value  is  found 
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(among  those  not  previously  used)  at  a  boundary  element.  The  search  then  resumes  from 
the  newly  identified  boundary  element. 

The  second  algorithm  is  the  boundary  detection  algorithm  described  in  [Art81], 
Before  describing  the  algorithm,  a  little  background  on  the  theory  underlying  the  algorithm 
is  required.  This  procedure  for  boundary  detection  models  the  surface  of  an  object  as  a 
connected  component  in  a  directed  graph  (digraph),  and  translates  the  problem  of  surface 
detection  into  a  problem  of  tree  traversal.  In  [Art8 1]  it  is  proven  that,  given  a  directed 
graph  G  whose  nodes  correspond  to  faces  of  voxels  separating  the  object  in  the  scene  Q 
from  background  then  the  connected  subgraphs  of  G  correspond  to  surfaces  of  objects  in 
the  scene.  Therefore,  finding  the  boundary  surface  of  an  object  in  the  scene  corresponds 
to  traversing  a  connected  subgraph  of  a  digraph.  A  key  observation  which  makes  the 
algorithm  practical  is  that  every  node  in  the  digraph  has  indegree  two  and  rtdegree  two. 
This  fact,  combined  with  the  fact  that  every  connected  component  of  the  digraph  is  strongly 
connected,  means  that  for  every  node  there  is  a  binary  spanning  tree  rooted  at  that  node 
which  is  a  subgraph  for  the  digraph  and  spans  the  connected  component  containing  the 
given  node.  Therefore,  given  a  single  face  of  a  cuberille  on  the  boundary  of  an  object,  it  is 
guaranteed  that  every  cuberille  face  in  the  boundary  of  the  object  can  be  found. 

The  surface  detection  procedure  works  as  follows.  The  algorithm  assumes  that  the 
3D  scene  is  represented  by  a  three  dimensional  array  of  voxels.  The  object(s)  in  the  scene 
are  defined  to  be  a  connected  subset  of  the  three  dimensional  array.  The  set  of  voxels  that 
represents  the  object  of  interest  is  specified  by  setting  an  appropriate  gray-scale  value  and 
then  thresholding  the  scene.  The  user  then  specifies  a  seed  voxel.  This  seed  is  used  as  the 
starting  point  for  the  algorithm.  As  each  node  in  the  binary  spanning  tree  is  visited,  the 
node  is  made  current  and  is  checked  against  a  list  of  previously  visited  nodes.  If  the  node 
was  visited  previously,  it  is  removed  from  further  consideration  as  it  can  never  be  visited 
again.  If  the  node  has  not  been  visited  previously,  it  is  added  to  the  list  of  once  visited 
nodes.  The  nodes  connected  to  the  current  node  are  identified  by  locating  the  voxel  faces 
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which  are  adjacent  to  the  current  voxel  face.  The  nodes  connected  to  the  current  node  are 
then  added  to  the  list  of  nodes  to  be  considered.  Then,  the  next  node  to  visit  is  selected 
from  the  list  of  nodes  to  be  considered  based  on  a  first-in,  first-out  discipline.  The  next 
node  is  then  examined.  The  algorithm  terminates  when  the  queue  of  nodes  to  be 
considered  is  empty. 

The  third  algorithm  is  the  “marching  cubes”  algorithm  outlined  in  [Lor87].  This 
technique  processes  the  data  in  a  medical  image  volume  in  scan-line  order,  creating  a 
triangle  model  of  a  constant  density  surface  as  it  moves  along.  The  algorithm  has  two  basic 
steps.  First,  the  desired  surface  is  located  within  the  cube  and  defined  by  triangles.  The 
second  step  calculates  the  normals  to  the  surface  for  each  vertex  of  each  triangle  in  the 
cube.  Surface  location  is  performed  by  the  marching  cube,  which  is  a  logical  cube  created 
from  eight  pixels,  four  from  each  of  two  adjacent  slices.  The  surface  intersection(s) 
location  within  the  cube  is  determined  in  a  several  step  process.  First,  the  data  value  at 
each  vertex  of  the  cube  is  examined,  and  a  one  assigned  to  a  vertex  if  the  value  meets  or 
exceeds  the  threshold  criteria,  otherwise  the  vertex  is  assigned  a  value  of  zero.  Vertices 
with  a  value  of  one  are  within  or  on  the  boundary  defined  by  the  surface,  those  with  a  zero 
are  outside  the  surface.  This  preliminary  processing  roughly  locates  the  surface/cube 
intersection  as  the  surface  intersects  the  cube  only  along  the  edges  where  one  vertex  has  a 
value  of  one  and  the  other  vertex  has  a  value  of  zero.  By  inspection,  the  authors 
determined  that  there  are  14  unique  cases  of  surface/cube  intersection  to  be  considered, 
allowing  determination  of  the  type  of  surface  intersection  in  the  cube  to  be  accomplished 
with  a  table  look-up.  Once  the  type  of  cube/surface  intersection  is  determined,  the  location 
of  the  intersection  along  each  edge  is  computed  based  upon  a  linear  interpolation  of  the  data 
values  at  the  vertices  of  the  edge.  The  point  of  intersection  on  each  edge  defines  a  vertex  of 
a  triangle.  The  type  of  cube/surface  intersection  is  used  to  determine  which  vertices  belong 
to  a  common  triangle.  For  each  triangle  in  the  cube,  the  surface  normal  at  each  of  its 
vertices  is  estimated  by  computing  the  gradient  vector  at  each  cube  vertex  and  then  taking 
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the  central  difference  of  the  cube  vertex  gradient  values  along  each  edge  containing  a 
triangle  vertex.  This  completes  processing  for  the  cube,  so  the  triangle  vertices  and  vertex 
normals  are  output  and  the  cube  marches  deeper  into  object  space. 

3.6  Anti-Aliasing. 

Anti-aliasing  is  used  to  prevent  jagged  edges  in  the  display  and  is  accomplished  by 
smoothing  the  edges  of  objects  in  the  scene.  Crow  (see  [Cro77b]  and  [Cro81])  presents 
three  classes  of  anti-aliasing  techniques.  The  three  classes  are:  increasing  the  resolution; 
blurring  or  smoothing  the  contour  plane;  and  making  the  sample  point  in  the  image 
correspond  to  a  finite  area  in  the  scene.  The  last  two  algorithms  are  computationally 
intensive  and  so  have  not  been  widely  used  for  medical  imaging  applications.  Therefore, 
the  discussion  is  restricted  to  resolution  increasing  techniques.  Below,  two  resolution- 
increasing  approaches  to  anti-aliasing  are  characterized,  the  Bartlett  filter  and  super 
sampling  to  high  resolution  with  simple  averaging  to  low  resolution.  Both  of  these 
resolution-increasing  techniques  accomplish  anti-aliasing  by  examining  each  pde  in  the 
scene.  For  both  techniques,  the  run-time  increases  linearly  with  the  number  of  pdes  in  the 
scene. 

A  description  of  the  Bartlett  filter  algorithm  is  found  in  [Cro81].  To  use  this 
algorithm,  each  low-resolution  pde  is  broken  into  m  x  m  high-resolution  pdes.  The 
graphics  processing  operations  are  performed  on  the  high-resolution  pdes.  The  output 
intensity  value  assigned  to  a  pixel  is  based  on  the  low-resolution  pde  values  which  are 
computed  by  taking  the  weighted  sum  of  the  m  x  m  high-resolution  pdes  lying  within  each 
low-resolution  pde.  The  requirement  for  computing  a  weighted  sum  rather  than  an  average 
adds  an  additional  25%  to  the  computation  time  required  for  the  algorithm. 

Super  sampling  to  high  resolution  with  simple  averaging  to  low  resolution  (super 
sampling)  is  conceptually  simple.  All  that  is  required  is  that  the  graphics  operations  be 
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performed  at  a  higher  resolution  than  the  final  display  provides.  For  example,  by 
calculating  the  image  at  a  resolution  of  1024  x  1024  and  then  displaying  it  at  a  resolution  of 
512x512  four  pde  values  in  the  high-resolution  image  have  been  averaged  into  one  pde  in 
the  final  display.  This  algorithm  escapes  some  of  the  time  liabilities  of  the  Bartlett  filter 
because  it  uses  a  simple  average  of  a  2  x  2  set  of  high-resolution  pdes  to  form  a  low- 
resolution  pde. 

As  noted  above,  each  technique  exhibits  the  same  growth  in  running  time  with 
object  resolution  increase  encountered  in  the  algorithms  examined  previously.  However, 
these  two  algorithms  are  not  equivalent  in  their  performance.  Super  sampling  has  a  25% 
lower  running  time  than  the  Bartlett  filter,  but  the  images  formed  using  super  sampling  are 
not  of  the  same  high  quality  as  those  produced  by  a  Bartlett  filter. 

3.7  Shading. 

The  shading  of  a  3D  object  on  a  2D  screen  is  an  important  step  in  producing  a  depth 
cued  image.  In  order  to  correctly  shade  a  scene,  a  series  of  computations  based  on  one  or 
more  of  the  following  properties  of  each  object  being  displayed  must  be  performed:  the 
refractive  properties,  the  reflective  properties  (diffuse  or  specular),  the  distance  from  the 
observer,  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  light  to  the  surface  of  the  object,  the  surface  normal 
of  the  object,  the  type  of  source  of  light  (point  or  distributed),  and  the  color  of  the  object. 
Foley  and  VanDam  [Fol83]  and  Rogers  [Rog85]  provide  overviews  of  this  material.  Chen 
[Che84a]  provides  an  excellent  overview  of  several  shading  techniques  used  in  the  medical 
imaging  environment. 

This  section  opens  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  concepts  employed  when  shading 
a  scene.  Then  five  shading  algorithms  are  examined,  distance  shading,  normal-based 
contextual  shading,  gradient  shading,  Gouraud  shading,  and  Phong  shading.  The 
algorithms  are  presented  in  order  of  increasing  computational  cost. 
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3.7.1  Shading  Concepts. 

Shading  is  used  to  impart  a  photo-realistic,  three-dimensional  effect  to  rendered 
images  through  the  use  of  an  illumination  model  which  characterizes  the  interaction  of 
different  types  of  light  from  different  sources  with  the  materials  in  the  scene  on  a  pixel-by¬ 
pixel  basis  according  to  the  position  of  each  material  relative  to  an  observer,  position 
relative  to  each  individual  light  source,  and  each  material’s  composition  and  light 
reflection/transmission  characteristics.  Shading  is  a  computationally  intensive  process 
which  attempts  to  characterize  the  appearance  of  a  rendered  object  using  an  illumination 
model  to  guide  the  sequence  of  computations.  Illumination  models  are  based  on  the 
concept  that  the  amount  of  light  reflected  from  and  transmitted  through  an  object  makes  the 
object  visible.  The  wavelength  of  the  incident  light,  in  combination  with  the  surface 
properties  of  the  object,  determine  how  much  light  is  absorbed,  reflected,  and  transmitted 
as  well  as  the  color  of  the  object  as  seen  by  the  human  eye.  The  light  reflected  from  the 
surface  of  an  object  can  be  characterized  using  the  combination  of  wavelengths  in  the 
incident  light,  its  direction,  the  type  of  light  source  (area,  point,  or  diffuse),  the  orientation 
of  the  object  surface,  and  the  composition  of  the  surface.  As  shading  an  object  employing 
all  of  these  parameters  is  computationally  intensive,  two  classes  of  illumination  models 
have  been  developed.  Global  illumination  models  attempt  to  characterize  the  appearance  of 
each  object  by  considering,  for  each  object,  the  surface  properties  and  orientation,  the 
location,  intensity,  area,  and  color  of  all  the  light  sources  that  shine  upon  the  object,  the 
amount  of  light  reflected  from  surrounding  objects,  the  distance  from  the  light  source(s)  to 
the  object,  and  the  observer's  position.  These  considerations  lead  to  computations  which 
determine  the  amount  of  refracted  light  transmitted  through  the  object  and  the  surface 
specular  and  diffuse  reflection  weighted  by  the  distance  from  the  light  source  to  the  object 


Local  illumination  models  are  simpler  in  that  they  base  their  computations  on  the  surface 
orientation,  illumination  from  a  single  light  source  along  with  an  area  light  source,  and  the 
observer's  positi  jn.  A  local  illumination  model  need  only  compute  the  diffuse  reflection  at 
the  surface  weighted  by  the  distance  from  the  light  source  to  the  object. 

The  following  global  illumination  model,  from  [Rog85],  must  consider  diffuse  and 
specular  reflection  as  well  as  refraction  effects  at  the  surface  of  the  object.  Figure  3.5 
contains  a  two-dimensional  depiction  of  the  relationships  involved. 


Diffuse  reflection  appears  as  a  dull,  matte  surface  and  can  be  modeled  using 
Lambert's  cosine  law  for  reflection  from  a  point  light  source  for  a  perfect  diffuser: 
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1  =  1/  cos0  O<0<ti/2  (3.6) 

I  is  the  reflected  intensity,  1/  is  the  incident  light  from  the  point  light  source,  k</  is  the 
diffuse  reflection  constant  defined  over  the  range  0  to  1,  and  0  is  the  angle  between  the 
surface  normal  and  the  light  direction.  Because  of  the  large  computational  cost  for 
computing  the  illumination  for  an  area  light  source,  area  light  sources  are  usually  treated  as 
a  constant  term  and  linearly  combined  with  the  diffuse  reflection  computed  with  (3.6): 

I  =  Ia  ka  +  1/  kd  cos0  O<0<tc/2  (3.7) 

The  falloff  in  intensity  for  the  point  light  source  in  (3.7)  is  linearly  attenuated  to  yield: 

1/  kwcos0 

I  =  Ia  ka  -  O<0<7t/2  (3.8) 

d  +  K 

where  d  is  the  distance  from  the  light  source  to  the  object  surface  and  K  is  an  arbitrary 
constant. 

Specular  reflection  gives  rise  to  the  shiny  appearance  on  the  surface  of  an  object  and 
is  commonly  modeled  using  an  empirical  formula  described  by  Phong  in  [Pho75]  or  Cook 
and  Torrance  in  [Coo81].  The  following  discussion  is  based  on  Phong’s  model  which 
considers  the  angle  of  the  incident  light,! ,  its  wavelength,  X,  the  angle  between  the 
reflected  ray  and  the  line  of  sight,  a,  and  the  spatial  distribution  of  the  incident  light  when 
computing  the  specular  reflectance  of  an  object: 

Is  =  1/  w(i,X.)  cosna  (3.9) 

The  reflectance  function,  w(i,X),  gives  the  ratio  of  specularly  reflected  light  to  incident  light 
and  cosn  is  used  to  approximate  the  spatial  distribution  of  the  specularly  reflected  light. 
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Because  w(i,X)  is  a  complex  function,  it  is  usually  replaced  by  an  experimentally 
determined  constant  ks  which  is  chosen  to  yield  a  pleasing  appearance.  Combining  (3.8) 
and  (3.9)  yields  the  simple  illumination  model: 


I  —  ^a  ^a  + 


1/  (k^  cosQ  +  ks  cosna) 
d  +  K 


0<9<7t/2 


(3.10) 


The  model  in  (3.10)  can  be  used  to  shade  pixels  on  the  screen  by  applying  the 
equation  once  for  each  of  the  three  primary  colors.  If  multiple  light  sources  are  providing 
illumination,  the  effects  of  the  light  sources  are  linearly  added,  with  the  model  becoming: 


m 


I  —  ^a  ^a  + 


I 

j=l 


I ij  (krf  cosOj  +  ks  cos"aj) 


d  +  K 


O<0<rc/2 


(3.11) 


Common  practice  is  to  represent  cos0  by  the  dot  product  of  the  unit  surface  normal  vector 
a  A 

n  1  with  the  unit  vector  for  the  light  source  direction,  L,  and  to  represent  cosa  with  the  dot 

A 

product  of  the  unit  vector  along  the  direction  of  the  reflected  ray,  R,  and  the  unit  vector 

A 

along  the  line  of  sight,  S,  making  the  model  for  a  single  light  source: 


A  A 


I  =  la  ka  +■ 


1/  (kd(fi-L)  +  ks(R-S)n) 
d  +  K 


O<0<k/2 


(3.12) 


A 

For  a  single  light  source  oriented  along  the  z-axis,  R  can  be  computed  using: 


Ry  =  2nzfiy 


and 


A 

R 


x  ~ 2^z^x 


(3.13) 


’The  surface  normal  can  be  computed  directly  from  the  plane  equations  which  describe  the  objects  in  the 
scene  or  approximated  by  averaging  the  cross-products  of  the  edges  which  terminate  at  each  polygon  vertex. 
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where  Az  =  cos  0  (here  0  is  the  angle  between  the  unit  normal  vector  and  the  z-axis).  If  the 
light  source  is  not  oriented  along  the  z-axis,  which  occurs  when  using  multiple  light 
sources,  the  unit  normal  vector  is  translated  and  rotated  until  it  lies  along  the  z-axis.  The 
direction  for  each  reflected  array  can  then  be  computed  using: 


More  accurate  models  have  been  developed.  Cook  and  Torrance  [Coo81] 
developed  a  more  comprehensive  model  by  considering  how  material  properties  of  each 
object  reduce  the  intensity  of  reflected  light.  The  model  also  includes  computations  to 
account  for  the  blocking  of  ambient  light  by  surrounding  objects  and  the  existence  of 
multiple  light  sources  of  different  intensities  and  different  areas.  In  Section  3.8,  a  ray 
tracing  based  illumination  model  is  described. 

Reflection  is  not  the  only  lighting  effect  to  be  considered.  If  transparent  objects 
appear  in  the  scene,  then  refraction  effects  must  be  considered.  As  incident  and  refracted 
rays  lie  within  the  same  plane,  the  relationship  between  the  incident  and  refracted  angles  is 
expressed  using  Snell's  law: 

r\  jsin0  =  t^sin©'  (3.15; 

where  and  are  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the  two  mediums,  0  is  the  incident  angle, 
and  0'  is  the  angle  of  refraction.  To  eliminate  effects  which  can  arise  from  an  image  space 
approach  to  refraction,  the  refraction  computations  can  be  computed  in  object  space  or  in 
image  space  using  a  ray  tracing  model.  Simple  implementations  of  transparency  effects 
ignore  refraction  and  the  decrease  in  light  intensity  with  distance,  and  linearly  combine  the 
intensities  from  an  opaque  surface  with  the  transparent  surface  lying  between  it  and  the 
observer: 
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I  =  tlj  +  (1  - 1)  I2  (3.16) 

where  I}  and  I2  are  the  intensities  computed  at  a  transparent  surface  and  opaque  surface 
respectively  and  t  is  the  transparency  factor  for  I..  If  is  transparent,  the  algorithm  is 

applied  recursively  until  an  opaque  surface  is  encountered  or  the  edge  of  the  volume  is 
reached.  This  equation  is  identical  to  the  compositing  equation  used  by  the  Pixar  and 
AT&T  machines  described  in  Chapter  IV.  More  realistic  transparency  effects  can  be 
achieved  by  considering  the  surface  normal  to  compute  t. 

Because  of  the  computational  cost  incurred  when  employing  a  global  illumination 
model,  it  is  rarely  employed  for  medical  images,  especially  when  rapid  image  generation  is 
an  important  consideration.  However,  when  combined  with  ray  tracing,  this  type  of  model 
yields  high  quality  images. 

The  algorithms  in  the  next  five  sub-sections  present  several  different  approaches  to 
rendering  shaded  surfaces.  The  first  three  models,  constant,  gradient,  and  normal-based 
contextual  shading,  are  local  models  in  that  they  do  not  consider  lighting  effects  such  as 
refraction  in  their  calculations.  They  are  complete  as  they  stand  and  manage  to  provide 
usable  medical  image  shading  at  a  reasonable  cost  in  time.  The  gradient  and  normal-based 
contextual  shading  algorithms  are  also  notable  for  the  simplifying  assumptions  they  make 
for  the  computation  of  the  local  surface  normal.  The  Gouraud  and  Phong  models,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  used  to  simplify  the  calculation  of  the  intensity  at  points  between  polygon 
vertices.  The  Gouraud  model  relies  on  a  global  illumination  model  to  provide  the  light 
intensity  at  each  vertex  and  then  uses  this  value  to  compute  the  intensity  at  points  between 
vertices.  Phong  takes  the  normal  computed  at  each  vertex  and  interpolates  these  values 
along  the  edges  in  the  scene,  with  the  final  intensity  for  each  point  determined  using  a 
global  illumination  model. 
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3.7.2  Constant  Shading. 


Constant  shading  is  the  simplest  of  the  five  shading  techniques,  since  it  merely 
calculates  a  single  shading  value  for  an  entire  polygon  face.  The  technique  can  be  applied 
with  both  point  and/or  ambient  light  sources.  Constant  shading  assumes  that  the  polygon 
faces  represent  the  actual  surface  being  modeled.  This  assumption  causes  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  practice,  because  it  makes  each  polygonal  facet  of  the  approximated  surface 
visible,  giving  rise  to  the  Mach  band  effect,  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  lines  in  an 
image  that  are  produced  along  the  intensity  discontinuities  which  occur  when  there  is  a 
rapid  change  in  the  slope  of  the  intensity  curve  in  a  portion  of  an  image.  The  result  of  this 
assumption  is  that  the  intensity  is  exaggerated  at  any  edge  where  there  is  a  discontinuity  in 
magnitude  or  change  of  degree  of  intensity.  Constant  shading  can  be  mathematically 
modeled  as  follows: 


I  —  la  ^a  Ip^d 


(-  _ 

LN 


r+k 


(3.17) 


where  r  is  the  distance  from  the  perspective  viewpoint  to  the  surface,  k,  ka,  and  kj  are  user 

defined  constants,  L  is  the  direction  to  the  point  light  source  from  the  surface,  N  is  the 
surface  normal,  Ia  is  the  intensity  of  the  ambient  light.  Ip  is  the  intensity  of  the  point  light 

source,  and  I  is  the  intensity  of  light  at  the  surface  of  the  polygon.  The  run  time  of  this 
algorithm  increases  linearly  with  3D  resolution  increases. 
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3.7.3  Gradient  shading. 

Gradient  shading  was  developed  by  the  Medical  Imaging  Processing  Group  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  be  able  to  provide  a  realistic  shaded  image  at 
relatively  low  computational  cost.  Gradient  shading,  described  in  [Gor83b],  [Gor85],  and 
[Rey85],  is  different  from  the  other  algorithms  discussed  in  this  section  in  one  important 
aspect.  This  algorithm  is  an  image  space,  instead  of  an  object  space,  shading  algorithm, 
therefore  the  run-time  of  the  algorithm  increases  linearly  with  the  increase  in  2D  resolution. 
Since  this  technique  also  produces  high  quality  images,  it  is  well  suited  to  the  medical 
imaging  environment. 

The  key  to  gradient  shading  is  its  use  of  the  z  gradient,  which  is  computed  at  run¬ 
time  and  approximates  the  amount  of  change  in  the  z-dimension  between  neighboring 
entries  in  the  z-buffer.  For  best  results,  Gordon  and  Reynolds  recommend  that  a  weighted 
average  of  the  forward  and  backward  differences  be  used  to  compute  the  z-gradient.  Once 
the  gradient  is  determined,  the  local  normal  can  be  computed,  and  using  this,  the  light 
intensity  at  the  corresponding  pde  surface  can  be  calculated. 

The  gradient  shading  algorithm  operates  as  follows  (from  [Gor85]): 

Assume  that  at  the  end  of  the  hidden  surface  removal  process  we 
have  a  z-buffer  containing,  for  each  pixel,  the  distance  from  the  light  source 
to  the  closest  point  on  the  object  which  projects  onto  that  pixel.  The  z- 
buffer  then  contains  a  complete  representation  of  the  visible  surface  of  the 
object  of  the  form  z=z(x,y).  We  can  compute  the  normal  N  at  any  point  by 
finding  the  gradient  vector  Vz  at  that  point.  Assuming  the  direction  of  light 
L  is  known  and  the  other  parameters  can  be  estimated,  the  appropriate 

intensity  can  be  estimated  by  applying  I  =  Imax  *  N  L. 

Gordon  and  Reynolds  report  that  the  following  equation  yields  good  results  for 
image  intensity  when  using  the  gradient  shading  algorithm: 
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i_(Lmax-ia)(D-d)(cose)p  +  ia  <3i8 

where  Ia  is  the  ambient  light,  d  is  the  distance  to  the  surface  from  the  light  source,  D  is  the 

distance  at  which  illumination  falls  to  zero,  p  is  empirically  determined  (0.2  is  suggested), 
and  0  is  the  angle  between  the  incident  light  and  the  normal  to  the  surface.  Gordon  and 
Reynolds  note  that  a  z-buffer  class  algorithm  need  not  be  used  for  hidden-surface  removal 
since  any  hidden-surface  removal  algorithm  can  be  used  so  long  as  the  distances  from  the 
observer  to  each  pde  on  the  visible  portion  of  the  object  surface  are  retained. 

The  critical  step  in  the  above  procedure  is  determining  the  value  for  Vz  at  the  point 
z(x,y).  The  value  for  Vz  can  be  found  using: 


Vz  = 


\ 

1 

) 


(3.19) 


However,  to  determine  Vz  one  must  first  determine  two  derivatives  numerically. 

The  solution  proposed  by  Gordon  and  Reynolds  is  to  take  a  weighted  average  of  the 

forward  and  backward  differences  as  an  approximation  to  the  desired  derivatives.  The 

dz 

procedure  for  calculating  is  presented  below,  the  same  steps  are  followed  for 
.  az 

calculating  r- .  Given  an  N  x  N  z-buffer  and  the  distances  z;  :  =  z(x=i,  y=j)  for  (1  <  i  < 

0  y  1  * J 

az 

N,  1  <  j  <  N),  can  be  approximated  by  using  a  weighted  average  of  the  forward  and 
°x 

backward  differences.  The  backward  difference  Q^)  is  found  using. 


ab  =  Z[ij]  -  z[i-i  j]  (2  <  i  <  N  ,  1  <  j  <  N)  (3.20) 


The  forward  difference  Of)  can  be  determined  by: 
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(1  <i<N-l  ,  1  <j  <N) 


(3.21) 


A  weighted  average  of  these  two  differences  is  used  so  that  the  value  used  for  the 
gradient  can  be  adjusted  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  difference.  If  Wb  and  Wf 

3Z 

represent  positive  weights  applied  to  3b  and  3f  respectively,  then  —  can  be  determined  as 

'  3X 


follows: 


3Z  (Wb  *  8b)  +  (Wf  *  8f) 

ax  -  wb+wf 


(3.22) 


Small  differences  are  weighted  heavily  and  vice-versa.  A  key  feature  of  this 
technique  is  that  there  are  no  normals  or  neighbor  codes  to  be  recalculated  each  time  the 
orientation  of  the  scene  is  changed,  which  is  an  advantage  if  a  real-time  display  rate  is 
desired.  Gordon  and  Reynolds  report  that  this  technique  produces  good  results  even 
without  employing  smoothing  and  anti-aliasing,  but  that  this  method  fails  in  portions  of  the 
scene  where  the  slope  is  rapidly  changing. 


3.7.4  Normal-based  Contextual  Shading. 

Normal-based  contextual  shading,  described  in  [Che84a],  calculates  the  shading 
value  for  a  pde  based  on  the  surface  normal  of  the  visible  face  for  the  pde  and  the  normals 
(context)  for  the  surrounding  pdes,  which  together  form  a  neighbor  code.  The  neighbor 
codes  are  used  to  approximate  'he  surface  normals  for  each  face  of  a  pde.  The  algorithm 
assumes  that  some  form  of  surface-recognition  procedure  has  been  performed  prior  to 
beginning  the  shading  operation,  allowing  us  to  determine  the  context  for  each  face  at  no 
additional  computational  cost.  Clearly,  each  visible  face  of  the  object  must  be  examined 
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once.  The  performance  of  the  algorithm  is  better  than  might  otherwise  be  expected  expect 
since  its  computations  are  limited  to  those  faces  of  each  pde  which  are  visible  by  the 
observer .  This  is  accomplished  by  simply  assigning  each  face  of  each  pde  to  a  direction 
table  during  the  image-segmentation  process.  As  a  result,  run-time  increases  linearly  with 
increases  in  3D  image  resolution. 

Briefly,  the  process  works  as  follows  (see  [Che84a]  for  details).  The  algorithm  is 
based  on  the  observation  that  acceptable  shading  of  a  pde  face  can  be  achieved  using  only 
the  orientation  of  the  face  and  of  the  four  pde  faces  adjacent  to  it,  which  comprise  its  local 
context,  to  estimate  the  surface  normal  at  the  center  of  the  face.  Normal-based  contextual 
shading  takes  two  other  factors  into  account.  First,  pde  faces  further  from  the  observer, 
who  is  assumed  to  be  the  source  of  light,  are  shaded  darker  than  faces  closer  to  the 
observer.  Second,  faces  nearly  parallel  to  the  direction  of  light  reflect  less  light  than  those 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  light,  and  so  are  shaded  darker.  For  any  edge  of  a  face, 
the  face  adjacent  to  that  edge  can  have  one  of  three  possible  orientations.  If  each  face  to  be 
shaded  is  assumed  to  be  surrounded  by  four  other  faces,  there  is  a  total  of  81  possible 
arrangements  of  adjacent  faces.  The  actual  orientation  of  the  surrounding  faces  is  described 
with  a  neighbor  code,  which  is  maintained  along  with  the  intensity  data  for  the  face.  The 
algorithm  is  applied  in  turn  to  each  visible  pde  face  in  the  object  being  imaged.  Once  the 
surface  normal  is  estimated,  the  shading  at  the  point  is  calculated  using  the  following 
procedure.  If  0  represents  the  angle  between  the  estimated  normal  at  the  point  P  and  the 
incident  light,  then  N  (0)  can  be  calculated  using: 

N(0)  =  cos(®J  (3.23) 

where  p=0.6  and  n=2.  Using  this  result,  the  shading  assigned  to  a  point  P,  S(P),  is 
determined  by: 
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S(P)  =  [iHT  *  (R  -  d)  *  N(0)  +  l]  (l  )  (3.24) 

where  [v]  (lO  =  L  if  v<L,  v  if  L<v<M,  and  M  if  M<v. 

If  d  represents  the  distance  of  P  from  the  light  source,  and  M,  L,  and  R  are  user- 
defined  (values  of  M=255,  L=30,  and  R=radius  of  the  smallest  sphere  which  encloses  the 
smallest  rectangular  box  that  encloses  the  boundary  surface  are  recommended  for  a  system 
with  gray  level  values  bounded  by  zero  and  255). 


3.7.5  Gouraud  Shading. 

Gouraud  shading  [Gou7l]  was  developed  to  limit  Mach  band  effects  which  can 
occur  in  an  image  when  a  single  surface  normal  is  applied  across  a  polygonal  face.  The 
model  assumes  that  an  illumination  model  has  been  used  to  determine  the  intensity  at  each 
polygonal  vertex.  Vertex  normals  can  be  estimated  using  the  techniques  in  gradient  or 
normal-based  contextual  shading,  but  better  results  are  obtained  when  the  normals  are 
computed  directly  from  polygon  plane  equations  or  estimated  from  the  averaged  cross 
product  of  the  edges  which  terminate  at  the  vertex.  A  bilinear  interpolation  based  on  the 
intensity  values  computed  for  the  vertices  is  then  performed  to  determine  the  intensity  for 
each  pixel  lying  along  the  polygon  edge  connecting  the  vertices.  Intensity  values  for  pixels 
lying  along  scan  lines  connecting  polygon  edges  are  obtained  by  a  bilinear  interpolation  of 
the  intensity  values  found  at  the  point  where  the  scan  line  intersects  each  polygon  edge. 
While  the  Gouraud  model  can  be  employed  under  a  global  illumination  model,  Rogers 
[Rog85]  recommends  using  a  diffuse  shading  model  for  the  best  results.  The  increase  in 
run-time  for  this  algorithm  increases  linearly  with  the  increase  in  2D  resolution. 
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3.7.6  Phong  Shading. 

Phong  shading  is  the  final  shading  technique  presented  in  this  overview.  The 
following  discussion  is  based  on  [Pho75]  and  [Fol83].  Like  normal-based  contextual 
shading,  it  operates  in  object  space,  and  so  has  the  same  running-time  growth  as  normal- 
based  contextual  shading.  However,  of  the  five  techniques,  Phong  shading  gives  the 
highest  quality  results,  albeit  along  with  the  highest  computational  cost.  Phong  shading 
has  not  found  wide  use  in  medical  imaging  applications.  In  fact,  no  machine  has  been 
developed  or  proposed  which  uses  Phong  shading  as  its  primary  shading  technique  but  it  is 
offered  as  an  option  on  a  few  medical  imaging  machines.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
amount  of  data  involved  in  medical  imaging  applications  and  to  the  large  computation  cost 
incurred  when  Phong  shading  is  used.  While  the  increase  in  run-time  is  linear  with  the 
increase  in  2D  resolution,  in  the  medical  imaging  environment  the  increase  in  image  quality 
is  not  worth  the  computational  cost  that  must  be  paid. 

Phong's  approach  to  shading  is  based  on  normal-vector  interpolation.  The  method 
proceeds  by  interpolating  the  surface  normal  vector,  N,  across  the  visible  span  of  a  pde  on 
a  scan  line.  The  interpolation  is  based  on  the  starting  and  ending  normals  for  the  span, 
which  are  themselves  formed  from  interpolations  along  pde  edges  from  the  pde  vertex 
normals.  The  pde  vertex  normals  are  computed  directly  from  the  image  data.  Once  N  is 
determined  for  each  point  on  the  scan-line,  an  illumination  model,  such  as  (3.12)  is  used  to 
determine  the  intensity  value  assigned  to  each  pixel  along  the  scan-line. 
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3.8  Ray  Tracing. 

Ray  tracing  is  a  brute  force  technique  for  finding  the  visible  surfaces  within  a  scene. 
Ray  tracing  operates  by  following  the  path  taken  by  rays  of  light  originating  at  the  observer 
through  screen  space  and  on  into  the  scene  and  then  assigning  a  value  to  the  intersected 
screen  space  pixel  based  on  the  material(s)  encountered  by  the  ray.  The  appeal  of  ray 
tracing  comes  from  its  ability  to  model  complicated  reflection/refraction  patterns  and 
transparency,  thereby  providing  “lifelike”  images.  Although  ray  tracing  techniques  are  not 
employed  within  the  research  reported  later  in  this  dissertation,  a  brief  discussion  of  ray 
tracing  operations  is  warranted  for  two  reasons.  First,  ray  tracing  is  the  “gold  standard” 
for  image  rendering  in  terms  of  image  quality,  although  the  time  required  to  form  the  image 
is  extremely  long.  The  dissertation  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the 
body  of  work  related  to  ray  tracing  and  overcoming  its  computational  expense.  Second, 
the  future  work  section  of  Chapter  VO  discusses  a  ray  tracing  implementation  as  a  follow- 
on  endeavor  to  my  research,  and  a  brief  discussion  here  provides  a  framework  for  that 
presentation. 

The  seminal  work  in  ray  tracing  is  the  paper  by  Whitted,  [Whi80],  which  reported  a 
ray  tracing  scheme  which  incorporates  a  shading  model  into  the  ray  tracing  image  rendering 
calculations,  with  thereby  producing  high-quality,  photo-realistic  images.  Ray  tracing 
operates  by  projecting  rays  into  image  space  from  screen  space.  Whenever  a  ray  intersects 
a  surface,  a  secondary  ray  is  traced  from  the  intersection  point  to  each  point  light  source 
illuminating  the  scene.  The  tracing  of  this  secondary  ray  determines  if  the  object  surface  is 
in  shadow  with  respect  to  each  of  the  light  sources.  An  object  is  in  the  shadow  of  an  object 
with  respect  to  a  given  light  source  if  the  secondary  ray  intersects  any  objects  between  the 
surface  and  light  source.  Additional  rays  are  also  spawned  at  the  original  object  surface 
intersection  point  to  account  for  reflection  and  and  refraction,  with  the  parent  -  child 
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relationship  between  these  three  rays  stored  within  a  tree.  These  rays  are  then  propagated 
further  into  image  space,  where  they  can  in  tum  intersect  with  other  surfaces,  generating 
additional  refraction,  reflection,  and  shadow  rays.  Each  generated  ray  is  traced  until  it 
either  intersects  an  object  or  leaves  the  image  space  volume.  When  all  rays  have  been 
traced,  the  tree  is  traversed  in  reverse  depth  order,  with  a  shading  model  (Whitted  uses 
Phong’s1)  applied  at  each  intersection  to  determine  the  intensity  of  the  ray  at  the  tree  node. 
The  computed  intensity  is  attenuated  by  the  distance  between  the  parent  and  current  child 
node,  and  then  used  as  the  input  to  the  parent’s  intensity  calculations  as  either  reflected  or 
refracted  light. 

To  render  anti-aliased  images,  Whitted  projects  four  rays  per  pixel,  one  from  each 
comer,  and  averages  them  if  they  are  nearly  equal.  If  the  values  have  a  wide  variance,  the 
pixel  is  subdivided  into  four  quadrants  and  additional  rays  cast  from  the  comers  of  the  new 
quadrants.  Quadrant  subdivision  continues  until  the  minimum  variance  criteria  is  met,  at 
which  time  the  intensity  of  the  pixel  is  calculated  from  the  area  weighted  sums  of  the 
quadrants  and  sub-quadrants  formed  within  the  area  of  the  pixel.  Whitted  recognized  the 
computational  expense  of  the  intersection  testing  the  algorithm  requires  and  so  used  a 
regular-shaped  bounding  volume  (a  sphere)  to  enclose  each  object  in  order  to  accelerate 
intersection  test  processing.  Because  it  is  computationally  simpler  to  determine  if  a  ray 
intersects  a  regularly-shaped  volume  instead  of  the  possibly  convoluted  surface  of  an 
object,  the  bounding  volume  test  pays  off  in  reduced  image  rendering  time.  Object  -  ray 
intersection  tests  are  performed  only  if  the  ray  intersects  the  object’s  bounding  volume, 
otherwise  the  ray  continues  on  its  journey  through  image  space. 

Since  Whitted’s  paper,  research  on  improved  methods  for  ray  tracing  has 
concentrated  on  reducing  the  computational  cost  of  ray  tracing  with  additional  efforts 


1  Any  other  illumination  model  may  be  employed,  such  as  the  Cook-Torrance  model  or  the  Cook -Whitted 
model,  as  long  as  the  model  is  based  upon  geometric  optic  concepts  and  not  radiosity. 
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directed  toward  improving  the  photo-realism  of  the  rendered  image.  Because  of  its 
relevance  to  my  work  and  its  current  popularity  due  to  its  efficiency,  only  the  tree-based 
acceleration  techniques  are  described  here.  Over  the  next  few  paragraphs,  the  significant 
work  in  ray  tracing  acceleration  and  improved  image  quality  is  briefly  summarized. 

Dippe’,  in  [Dip84]  presents  a  technique  for  subdividing  object  space  into  regions 
with  approximately  equal  workload  within  a  3D  array  of  independent  processors.  The 
algorithm  begins  with  an  approximately  equal  subdivision  of  object  space  among  the 
processors,  and  successively  refines  the  subdivision  as  each  processor  determines  its 
workload  as  processing  runs  accumulate.  The  basic  idea  within  the  algorithm  is  for  heavily 
loaded  processors  to  offload  their  workload  onto  lightly  loaded  adjacent  processors  by 
performing  region  subdivision  among  neighboring  processors.  The  advantage  of  this 
technique  is  that  it  achieves  a  balanced  workload  among  processors,  but  the  image  must 
remain  static  in  order  for  the  algorithm  to  work. 

Glassner,  see  [GIa84],  presents  a  technique  for  employing  an  octree  to  reduce  the 
image  rendering  time  required  for  ray  tracing.  Glassner’s  approach  begins  by  recursively 
dividing  object  space  into  successively  smaller,  unequal  volume,  voxels  with  each  voxel 
containing  a  complete  description  of  each  object  which  falls  within  it.  The  octree  is  used  to 
maintain  a  record  of  the  spatial  relationships  between  the  voxels,  with  successively  smaller 
voxels  assigned  to  deeper  nodes  within  the  tree.  A  terminal  voxel  is  formed  whenever  the 
number  of  objects  within  a  given  volume  falls  below  a  specified  number.  To  speed  up 
image  rendering,  each  node  in  the  octree  is  assigned  a  number,  based  on  a  concatenation  of 
the  complete  number  of  the  parent  node  with  the  number  of  the  child  (1-8).  This  procedure 
yields  a  value  of  one  for  the  root  node,  1 1  -  18  for  the  root’s  eight  children,  and  111-118 
for  the  children  of  node  11.  Once  the  octree  is  formed,  image  rendering  commences.  As 
each  ray  is  moved  through  image  space,  its  path  through  each  voxel  is  tested  against  the 
location  of  each  object  assigned  to  the  voxel.  If  the  ray  intersects  an  object,  the  color  of  the 
first  object  hit  is  returned  as  the  value  of  the  ray,  otherwise  the  ray  proceeds  on  to  the  next 
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voxel  (ie.  leaf  of  the  octree).  Movement  between  voxels  is  accomplished  by  moving  the 
ray  to  a  point  guaranteed  to  lie  within  the  next  voxel  along  the  ray  and  using  the 
coordinates  obtained  by  this  movement  to  generate  the  number  of  the  target  voxel.  The 
number  of  the  target  voxel  is  then  hashed  to  determine  its  location  in  memory  and  accessed 
for  its  object  list. 

Glassner’s  recent  work,  [Gla88],  combines  the  use  of  bounding  volumes  with 
spatial  subdivision.  His  approach  is  to  build  an  octree,  with  the  depth  termination  criteria 
based  upon  number  of  objects  per  leaf,  leaf  volume,  or  density  ratio.  Each  leaf  contains  a 
complete  description  of  all  the  objects  within  its  volume.  Once  the  octree  is  built,  then  a 
tight  bounding  volume  is  defined  for  each  node  of  the  octree  such  that  all  the  objects  for  the 
node  are  encompassed  within  the  bounding  volume  and  the  bounding  volume  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  node’s  corresponding  voxel.  Objects  which  extend  beyond 
a  node’s  limits  are  divided  and  assigned  to  the  appropriate  nodes.  These  two  steps  produce 
a  tree  of  bounding  volumes,  and  combine  the  intersection  test  efficiency  of  bounding 
volumes  with  the  non-overlapping  hierarchy  obtained  with  a  spatial  enumeration  approach. 
As  rays  are  cast  into  the  space,  each  ray  is  tested  in  turn  for  intersection  with  the  bounding 
volumes  along  its  path  until  intersection  is  achieved.  Once  the  ray  intersects  an  object,  the 
ray  value  is  calculated  and  returned.  The  octree  structure  is  used  to  guide  propagation  of 
the  rays  from  bounding  volume  to  bounding  volume. 

Akira  Fujimoto  et.  al.,  in  [Fuj86],  describe  an  an  octree-based  approach  to 
accelerating  the  performance  of  ray  tracing  algorithms.  The  approach  rests  upon  two 
developments,  SEADS  (Spatially  Enumerated  Auxiliary  Data  Structure),  which  is  used  to 
store  the  tessellation  of  object  space  into  voxels.  Each  leaf  node  in  SEADS  contains  a 
description  of  the  object  which  falls  within  the  leaf.  Basically,  then,  the  SEADS  structure 
encloses  each  object  with  a  parallelpiped-shaped  bounding  volume  and  captures  the  spatial 
relationships  between  these  volumes  within  the  octree  structure.  Unlike  other  approaches, 
the  SEADS  structure  operates  independently  of  the  shape  of  the  objects  in  object  space,  ie. 
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no  attempt  is  made  to  fit  nodes  into  a  “smooth”  match  of  the  object  surface.  The  other 
innovation  is  the  use  of  the  3DDDA  (3D  Digital  Differential  Analyzer)  as  a  tool  for  octree 
traversal.  The  3DDDA  is  used  to  trace  each  ray  through  space  and  allows  direct  movement 
in  object  space  between  leaf  nodes  of  the  same  parent  without  movement  up  the  tree  to  the 
common  parent.  Movement  between  leaf  octree  nodes  is  facilitated  by  an  octant  numbering 
scheme  which  permits  direct  movement  between  leaves  of  a  single  parent  branch  and 
indicates  the  parent  branch  to  be  explored  next  in  cases  where  vertical  movement  up  the  tree 
is  required.  The  authors  claim  that  their  traversal  method  is  13  times  faster  than  the  method 
described  in  [Gla84], 

Marc  Levoy,  in  [Lev88],  [Lev89a],  and  [Lev89b],  uses  an  octree  coupled  with 
adaptive  termination  of  ray  propagation  to  accelerate  geometric  volume  rendering  by  ray 
tracing  through  a  gel-like  representation  of  a  volume.  In  Levoy’s  approach,  a  ray’s  value  is 
determined  from  the  sum  of  the  rgb  values  for  all  the  voxels  it  intersects  divided  by  the  sum 
of  the  a-channel  values  within  those  voxels.  The  octree  is  used  to  guide  ray  propagation 
through  space,  as  in  the  other  approaches  described  above.  Adaptive  ray  termination  is 
accomplished  by  calculating  the  ray’s  value  as  it  proceeds  through  space  and  stopping  the 
ray  when  the  change  in  ray  value  between  voxels  is  less  than  a  predetermined  e.  This 
concept  has  been  extended,  by  building  on  the  work  reported  in  [Ber86],  to  allow  for 
successive  refinement  of  the  image  by  subsequent  casting  of  additional  rays  using  a  finer 
casting  grid.  To  limit  the  refined  image  rendering  time,  rays  are  only  cast  for  pixels  of  high 
complexity,  which  is  measured  by  the  difference  in  color  value  across  the  face  of  the  pixel, 
when  the  user  is  not  interacting  with  the  display.  For  pixels  with  a  small  difference  across 
the  face,  no  additional  rays  are  cast.  Pixels  with  a  large  difference  are  subdivided  (as  in 
[Whi80]  and  recolored  by  casting  additional  rays.  The  process  of  continued  subdivision 
continues  for  successive  renderings  until  the  difference  between  adjacent  areas  falls  below 
the  difference  criteria.  Additional  refinement  can  be  forced  by  lowering  the  difference 
criteria  for  successive  renderings. 
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Kaplan,  in  [Kap87],  describes  another  tree-based  approach  to  reducing  the 
rendering  time  required  for  ray  tracing  images.  The  approach  he  outlines  first  forms  a  BSP 
(binary  space  partitioning)  tree,  as  described  in  [Fuc80],  of  object  space  down  to  the  level 
of  unevenly  sized  but  equal  content  small  cubes,  with  each  terminal  cube  containing 
information  describing  the  objects  which  intersect  it.  The  use  of  a  BSP  tree  permits 
adaptive  subdivision  of  space  into  cubes  falling  in  front  of  and  behind  a  set  of  slicing 
planes,  with  the  plane  location  set  so  that  approximately  equal  complexity1  is  obtained  on 
each  side  of  the  plane.  Once  the  BSP  tree  is  formed,  ray  tracing  begins.  Each  ray  is  first 
intersected  with  image  space,  thereby  giving  the  ray  an  image-space  origin  within  a  terminal 
cube.  The  BSP  tree  is  then  traversed  until  the  box  which  the  ray  intersected  is  located 
using  the  values  for  the  slicing  planes  which  were  inserted  into  image  space  at  each  node  of 
the  tree  during  tree  formation  and  retained  for  this  use.  Once  the  correct  box  is  located,  the 
objects  within  the  box  are  tested  for  intersection  with  the  ray.  If  there  is  an  intersection,  the 
value  of  the  ray  for  the  closest  object  intersection  is  returned,  otherwise  the  ray  is  extended 
to  the  next  cube,  and  the  BSP  tree  re-traversed.  To  improve  the  performance  of  his 
algorithm,  Kaplan  recommends  the  use  of  bounding  boxes  around  the  objects  in  each 
terminal  node  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  intersection  testing. 

Catmull’s  presentation,  in  [Cat84],  sketches  an  algorithm  for  independent  visible 
surface  determination  at  each  pixel.  The  algorithm  assumes  that  texturing  and  shading  are 
accomplished  in  a  preprocessing  step  for  all  objects  in  the  scene  and  that  all  objects  in  the 
scene  have  been  reduced  to  polygons.  Once  preprocessing  is  accomplished,  the  objects  are 
sorted  on  x’  and  y’  to  determine  the  screen  space  coverage  of  each  polygon,  and  the 
polygons  are  assigned  to  each  pixel  for  further  processing  based  on  pixel  coverage.  At 
each  pixel,  a  sorted  list  of  polygons  is  created  using  a  head  sort  procedure.  This  sort 
operates  by  first  finding  the  polygon  with  the  smallest  z’  value  and  placing  it  on  the  object 


Complexity  is  measured  by  the  number  of  objects  within  the  volume. 
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list  for  the  pixel.  The  next  step  in  the  sort  locates  all  other  polygons  which  overlap  this 
object  or  any  other  object  on  the  list  in  the  z’ -dimension.  When  the  sort  concludes,  a  gap 
has  been  created  between  the  objects  at  the  head  and  tail  of  the  list,  with  the  objects  at  the 
head  having  the  characteristic  that  they  all  overlap  in  the  z’  dimension.  Only  the  head  of  the 
list  is  examined  in  all  further  processing.  If  the  polygon  at  the  head  of  the  list  completely 
covers  the  pixel,  the  pixel  is  assigned  the  polygon’s  color.  Otherwise  the  sorted  list  is 
dispatched  to  a  filter  routine  where  the  pixel  area  of  each  polygon  in  the  head  is  calculated 
and  the  pixel  color  is  determined  by  a  area-coverage  weighted  sum  of  the  object  colors.  An 
advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  computations  required  to  color  each  pixel  can  be  easily 
partitioned  among  the  processors  in  a  multiprocessor  because  each  pixel  has  all  the 
information  required  for  coloring,  and  communication  with  other  processors  to  acquire 
additional  shading  information  is  not  required. 

Carpenter,  Cook,  and  Porter,  in  [Coo84a],  [Coo84b],  and  [Car84],  describe 
enhancements  to  the  basic  ray  tracing  algorithm  in  [Whi80].  [Coo84a]  describes  a  tree- 
structured  shading  model  for  flexible  shading  based  on  each  object’s  surface  characteristics 
and  the  surfaces  of  the  objects  reflected  in  it.  [Car84]  describes  a  scanline-based  algorithm 
for  hidden- surface  removal,  the  A-buffer,  to  correct  for  the  aliasing  problems  associated 
with  the  z-buffer  hidden- surface  removal  algorithm  in  a  ray  tracing  environment.  The 
algorithm  requires  that  the  objects  in  the  scene  be  converted  into  polygons  and  sorted  into 
scanline  order,  with  the  polygons  composing  a  single  object  identified  by  an  object  unique 
tag.  To  provide  an  anti-aliasing  capability,  each  pixel  is  logically  composed  of  a  4  x  8  grid 
which  is  used  to  represent  subpixel  polygons.  The  A-buffer  operates  on  two  different  data 
types,  pixel-structs,  which  store  either  the  pixel  color  or  a  linked  list  of  polygons  which 
cover  the  pixel,  and  fragments,  which  are  polygons  clipped  to  pixel  boundaries.  Each 
fragment  defines  the  pixel  coverage  it  has  in  terms  of  the  4  x  8  subpixel  grid.  Pixel  color  is 
determined  by  determining  the  color  of  each  fragment  which  covers  the  pixel.  If  the 
foremost  fragment  completely  covers  the  pixel,  the  pixel  is  assigned  the  fragment  color. 
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Otherwise,  the  fragment’s  4x8  grid  is  used  to  determine  which  portions  of  the  4  x  8 
subpixel  grid  are  covered.  The  obscured  area  is  assigned  the  fragment  color  and  the 
remaining  pixel  area  is  colored  by  continued  examination  of  the  polygon  list  until  all  32 
positions  are  colored  in  the  grid.  The  final  pixel  color  is  obtained  by  computing  the  sum  of 
the  fragment  colors  weighted  by  the  area  coverage  of  each  fragment. 

Distributed  ray  tracing,  described  in  [Coo84b],  is  a  technique  for  incorporating 
motion  blur,  penumbras,  fuzzy  reflections,  and  translucency.  The  algorithm  requires  the 
distribution  of  rays  over  time  and  other  image-rendering  parameters,  such  as  apparent  light 
motion  and  camera  lens  area.  The  key  notion  to  the  approach  is  that  once  the  proper 
number  of  rays  to  achieve  anti-aliasing  is  determined,  then  these  rays  can  be  distributed 
over  the  several  image  parameter  dimensions  instead  of  anti-aliasing  the  image  with  the 
same  number  of  anti-aliasing  rays  in  each  dimension.  Basically,  no  additional  rays  are 
needed  beyond  those  required  for  oversampling  in  normal  space,  so  realistic  motion  and 
lighting  effects  are  achieved  at  little  additional  computational  expense. 

Upson  and  Keeler’s  V-buffer,  described  in  [Ups88],  is  a  technique  for  volume 
rendering  which  employs  two  separate  methods  for  general  ig  an  image,  a  voxel-by- voxel 
method  and  a  ray  tracing  method.  Their  approach  selects  one  of  the  algorithms  based  on 
the  image  quality  and  rendering  speed  desired,  and  then  the  selected  algorithm  processes 
the  entire  volume  to  render  the  image.  The  ray  tracing  method  casts  rays  from  each  pixel 
into  image  space  and  propagates  the  ray  until  the  ray  leaves  the  image  volume  or  the  ray 
opacity  (a  channel)  reaches  a  value  of  one  (completely  opaque).  Within  each  voxel,  the 
color  evaluation  function  is  evaluated  at  the  voxel  face  and  then  stepped  through  the  voxel 
with  additional  evaluations  performed  at  each  stepping  point.  In  order  to  terminate  ray 
propagation  adaptively,  color  values  are  integrated  as  the  ray  is  stepped  along. 
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The  other  method  described  by  the  authors  is  object-space  oriented  and  processes 
the  volume  one  voxel1  at  a  time.  The  algorithm  they  describe  is  a  voxel-by-voxel,  front-to- 
back  traversal  of  the  volume,  with  all  voxels  in  a  single  plane  processed  before  any  voxels 
in  the  next  deeper  plane  are  examined.  Within  a  plane,  the  voxels  are  processed  in  order 
from  the  closest  voxel  in  the  plane  concentrically  out  to  the  furthest  voxel(s).  For  each 
voxel,  the  trilinear  interpolation  coefficients  for  shading,  texture,  and  scalar  functions  are 
computed  and  a  bounding  box  for  the  voxel  determined.  The  bounding  box,  in  turn,  is 
used  to  indicate  the  pixels  the  voxel  projects  onto  by  computing  bounding  box  -  scanline 
intersections.  For  each  scanlire  intersected  by  the  bounding  box,  the  voxel  is  intersected 
with  the  scan  plane  and  the  resulting  convex  polygon  broken  down  into  five  spans  or  less. 
The  pixels  on  the  scanline  are  then  colored  using  the  color  and  texture  information  for  the 
appropriate  span,  with  the  spans  themselves  processed  in  front-to-back  order.  The  authors 
point  out  that  this  algorithm  leans  to  incremental  refinement  of  the  image  because  much  of 
the  image  is  computed  early  in  the  rendering  process,  with  additional  information  added  to 
the  picture  as  the  algorithm  progresses  deeper  into  the  volume.  In  their  analysis  of  the  two 
algorithms,  the  authors  point  out  the  tradeoffs  in  the  use  of  either  algorithm.  The  ray 
casting  method  requires  more  memory  than  the  voxel  approach,  16Mbytes  for  a  643  voxel 
domain  vs  1.3Mbytes  for  the  voxel  approach.  Each  method  can  incorporate  anti-aliasing, 
but  the  authors  state  that  they  attain  acceptable  image  quality  without  its  use.  The  ray 
casting  method  is  most  efficient  in  a  volume  with  many  opaque  voxels,  while  the  voxel 
approach  is  most  efficient  within  transparent  volumes.  Their  ray  casting  method  is  best 
suited  to  a  uniprocessor  architecture  because  it  integrates  pixel  values  as  it  progresses, 
whereas  the  voxel  algorithm  is  better  suited  to  a  multiprocessor  implementation  since  the 
voxels  can  be  processed  independently. 


'The  authors  use  the  term  cell  instead  of  voxel.  For  consistency  with  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  their 
approach  is  described  using  voxels  with  the  understanding  that  the  voxels  may  be  quite  large. 
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3.9  Hidden-Surface  Removal. 

Hidden-surface  removal  algorithms  attack  one  of  the  more  difficult  problems  in 
computer  graphics,  determination  of  the  surfaces  which  are  visible/invisible  from  a  given 
location  in  image  space.  Hidden-surface  removal  algorithms  fall  into  three  main  types, 
scan-line  based,  depth-sort,  and  z-buffer.  All  three  types  display  linear  growth  in 
computation  time  with  increase  in  3D  scene  resolution.  Below,  six  hidden-surface  removal 
algorithms  are  examined,  a  scan-line  based  algorithm,  a  depth-sort  algorithm,  a  z-buffer 
algorithm,  and  three  variations  on  the  depth-sort  algorithm,  the  back-to-front  readout 
algorithm,  the  recursive  back-to-front  readout  algorithm,  and  a  ffont-to-back  readout 
algorithm. 


3.9.1  Scan-line  Algorithms. 

Scan-line  algorithms  operate  on  edges  in  the  scene,  not  on  the  cuberilles 
themselves.  Visible  portions  of  the  scene  are  identified  scan-line  by  scan-line  of  the  raster- 
scan  display.  The  geometry  for  the  scanline  algorithm  (with  X',  Y',  and  Z'  being  image- 
space  coordinates)  is  presented  in  Figure  3.6. 

The  scan-line  algorithm  can  be  used  in  both  the  cuberille  and  octree  data  models, 
but  since  it  is  relatively  simple  to  determine  which  polygon  out  of  several  is  visible  at  any 
time,  this  algorithm  is  more  suitable  to  the  octree  model  than  to  the  cuberille  model.  One 
drawback  that  this  algorithm  faces  is  that  in  order  for  it  to  be  used,  one  must  first  determine 
the  plane  equations  for  each  of  the  cuberilles  which  make  up  each  object  in  the  scene, 
which  can  be  computationally  costly.  Although  the  run-time  of  scan-line  algorithms 
increases  linearly  with  3D  resolution  increase,  in  the  medical  imaging  environment  under 


Figure  3.6:  Scan-line  Algorithm  Geometry, 
the  cuberille  data  model  the  algorithm  is  not  appropriate  for  hidden-surface  removal  because 
of  its  computation  costs. 

Before  turning  to  an  example  of  a  scan-line  algorithm,  a  short  discussion  of  the 
theoretical  underpinnings  of  this  class  of  algorithms  is  required.  All  of  the  scan-line 
algorithms  reported  in  the  literature  exploit  the  properties  of  scan-line  coherence  and  of 
edge  coherence  in  an  image.  Scan-line  coherence  is  the  property  of  a  displayed  object 
wherein  the  appearance  of  the  object  does  not  change  by  much  when  moving  along  a  scan¬ 
line  from  pixel  j  to  pixel  j+1 .  Edge  coherence  is  a  property  of  a  displayed  object  wherein 
many  of  the  edges  of  the  object  which  intersect  scan-line  i  will  also  intersect  scan-line  i+1 . 
These  coherence  properties  are  exploited  by  examining  the  image  for  those  cuberilles  at 
which  changes  occur.  The  object  is  then  rendered  by  connecting  these  cuberilles  with 
straight  lines. 

This  class  of  algorithms  operates  in  the  following  general  manner.  In  a 
preprocessing  step,  two  tables  are  constructed,  an  edge  table  and  a  polygon  table.  The 
edge  table  is  created  anew  for  the  entire  scene  for  each  new  scene  orientation.  Each  entry  in 
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the  edge  table  corresponds  to  a  non-horizontal  edge  of  a  polygon  in  the  scene  and  contains 
the  y-coordinate  for  each  end  of  the  edge,  the  x-coordinate  associated  with  the  smaller  y- 
coordinate,  the  inverse  slope  of  the  edge,  a  polygon  identification,  and  the  x-increment. 

Ax.  The  entries  in  the  edge  table  are  sorted  into  buckets  according  to  the  smaller  y- 
coordinate  value  for  each  entry.  The  entries  within  each  bucket  are  sorted  again  based  on 
the  x-value  for  each  entry  and  the  inverse  slope  of  the  corresponding  edge.  The  polygon 
table  contains  the  coefficients  of  the  plane  equation  for  each  polygon,  shading/color 
information  for  the  polygon,  and  an  In/Out  boolean  flag  used  during  scan-line  processing. 
Once  these  tables  are  established,  image  production  can  commence.  Clearly,  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  preprocessing  to  be  done  before  image  formation  can  begin,  and 
this  preprocessing  must  be  re-accomplished  for  each  new  orientation  of  the  scene. 

The  active  edge  table  is  created  and  maintained  while  the  image  is  being  formed. 

Its  entries  are  maintained  in  increasing  x-order.  The  first  entries  to  be  placed  in  the  active 

edge  table  are  those  entries  in  the  previously  created  edge  table  which  have  the  lowest  y 

value.  The  pixels  in  scan-line  y  are  filled  in  according  to  the  pairs  of  coordinates  in  the 
active  edge  table.  Those  entries  in  the  active  edge  table  for  which  y=ymax  are  removed. 

For  each  remaining  entry  in  the  active  edge  table,  the  current  x-value  is  replaced  by  x  + 
1/Ax.  The  value  of  y  is  increased,  and  any  new  polygons  found  in  edge  table  bucket  y  are 
entered  into  the  active  edge  table.  The  next  scan-line  is  filled  in,  and  the  process  repeats 
until  all  the  entries  in  the  edge  table  have  been  processed. 

Since  several  polygons  may  cross  any  given  scan-line,  the  polygon  the  algorithm  is 
operating  within  must  be  known  at  all  times.  The  In/Out  boolean  flag  in  the  polygon  table 
is  used  for  this  purpose.  Since  the  edges  in  the  table  are  sorted  by  increasing  x-value,  the 
polygon  In/Out  flag  can  be  inverted  each  time  an  endpoint  of  an  edge  of  the  polygon  is 
processed,  thereby  indicating  activity  by  the  algorithm  within  that  particular  polygon.  If  the 
algorithm  is  ever  in  more  than  one  polygon  at  a  time,  then  the  plane  equations  for  each 
polygon  are  used  to  determine  which  of  the  polygons  is  closer  to  the  viewer. 
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3.9.2  The  Depth-sort  Algorithm. 

The  depth-sort  algorithm  simply  requires  sorting  the  polygons  in  the  scene 
according  to  their  distance  from  the  observer's  viewpoint  and  then  writing  them  to  the  CRT 
display  in  order  of  decreasing  distance  (see  [Fri85a]  for  an  example).  We  again  have  a 
situation  wherein  the  running  time  for  the  algorithm  grows  linearly  with  increases  in  3D 
resolution,  and  any  effort  to  significantly  increase  the  resolution  of  the  object  is 
overwhelmed  by  rapidly  growing  computation  costs.  As  an  example  algorithm  in  this 
class,  the  depth-sort  algorithm  developed  by  Newell,  Newell,  and  Sancha  is  presented. 

Their  algorithm  proceeds  as  follows.  First,  all  the  polygons  in  the  picture  are 
sorted  according  to  the  largest  z-coordinate  of  each  polygon.  As  the  polygons  are  sorted, 
they  are  placed  in  the  sorted  polygon  list.  If  the  z-extents  of  any  polygons  overlap,  these 
conflicts  are  resolved  according  to  the  following  five  tests.  When  any  test  succeeds,  it  is 
applied  immediately.  The  five  tests  are:  1)  Determine  if  the  polygons' x-extents  overlap, 
if  the  x-extents  do  not  overlap,  then  the  polygons  do  not  overlap.  2)  Determine  if  the 
polygons'  y-extents  overlap,  if  the  y-extents  do  not  overlap,  then  the  polygons  do  not 
overlap.  3)  One  polygon  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  other  which  is  further  from  the 
viewpoint.  4)  One  polygon  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  other  which  is  closer  to  the 
viewpoint.  5)  Determine  if  the  projections  of  the  polygons  onto  the  screen  overlap.  If  the 
final  test  fails,  then  the  polygons  do  not  overlap.  The  z-extent  overlap  conflict  is  then 
resolved  by  simply  dividing  one  polygon  by  the  plane  of  the  other,  thereby  creating  two 
new  polygons.  These  new  polygons  are  then  placed  in  their  appropriate  place  in  the  sorted 
polygon  list. 

Once  all  the  polygons  are  sorted  by  their  distance  from  the  viewer  they  can  then  be 
read  into  the  refresh  buffer  in  order  of  decreasing  distance.  Since  the  polygons  nearest  the 
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observer  are  converted  last,  they  overwrite  any  polygons  which  they  obscure.  The 
resulting  picture  displays  only  those  portions  of  the  polygons  in  the  scene  which  are  visible 
from  the  observer's  position.  Algorithms  which  use  the  strategy  of  overwriting  obscured 
portions  of  the  image  by  visible  portions  of  the  image  are  classified  as  painter’s  algorithms. 
This  strategy  characterizes  the  approach  taken  by  the  last  three  algorithms  discussed. 


3.9.3  The  Z-buffer  Algorithm. 

Z-buffer  algorithms  make  use  of  the  overwriting  strategy  described  above.  In 
addition,  the  z-buffer  algorithm  requires  the  use  of  two  buffers.  The  refresh  buffer,  which 
is  always  required  when  forming  a  digital  image,  is  used  for  storing  CRT  pixel  intensity 
values.  The  other  buffer  is  a  z-buffer  which  is  used  to  store  the  z-value  of  the  cuberille  that 
is  currently  mapped  to  each  CRT  pixel.  The  z-buffer  is  initialized  to  the  largest 
representable  z-value,  and  the  refresh  buffer  is  initialized  to  the  background  value.  Each 
cuberille  in  the  scene  is  then  scan  converted.  The  conversion  yields  a  depth  z(x,y)  at  screen 
position  (x,y).  If  the  newly  computed  value  for  z(x,y)  is  less  than  the  current  value  of 
z(x,y)  in  the  z-buffer,  then  the  new  z(x,y)  replaces  the  old  z(x,y)  in  the  z-buffer  and  the 
intensity  value  for  the  cuberille  at  z(x,y)  replaces  the  intensity  value  at  screen  position 
(x,y).  Alternatively,  whenever  a  value  of  z(x,y)  is  found  that  is  less  than  that  stored  in  that 
(x,y)  location  in  the  z-buffer,  then  the  cuberille  that  was  just  scan  converted  must  be  closer 
to  the  observer  than  the  cuberille  stored  at  that  (x,y),  and  so  the  intensity  value  for  the  new 
cuberille  should  be  displayed.  The  z-buffer  algorithm  is  one  of  the  simplest  algorithms  to 
implement,  but  it  suffers  from  one  great  liability  that  the  other  algorithms  avoid,  viz,  its 
memory  requirements  are  far  greater  than  theirs  due  to  the  need  for  two  buffers  equal  in 
size  to  the  final  screen  (2D)  resolution.  So,  in  addition  to  having  the  same  running-time 
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growth  as  the  other  algorithms  in  this  section ,  the  z-buffer  algorithm  has  dramatically 
increased  memory  requirements  when  compared  to  these  same  algorithms. 


3.9.4  The  Back-to-Front  Readout  Algorithm. 

The  next  technique  for  hidden-surface  removal  is  back-to-front  (BTF)  readout  of 
the  scene  as  discussed  in  [Fri85a].  The  algorithm  accomplishes  BTF  readout  of  the  scene 
in  a  recursive  manner  which  closely  parallels  hidden-surface  removal  operations  on  an 
octree  (see  Appendix  B).  However,  BTF  algorithms  are  more  efficient  than  comparable 
hidden-surface  removal  operations  in  an  octree  in  that  they  do  not  require  the  construction 
of  an  octree,  which  serves  to  reduce  the  amount  of  preprocessing  required  to  form  an 
image.  The  algorithm  simply  accesses  the  entire  data  set  in  back-to-front  order  relative  to 
the  observer.  In  most  circumstances,  this  forces  an  initial  sort  of  the  data  set  by  z-value 
before  the  algorithm  can  be  employed.  However,  in  the  medical  imaging  environment  this 
requirement  levies  no  additional  computation  cost  since  the  voxel  array  produced  by  the  CT 
scanner  is  already  sorted.  Therefore,  the  only  work  to  be  done  is  to  read  out  the  cuberilles 
in  correct  BTF  order.  This  algorithm  is  even  simpler  to  implement  than  the  z-buffer 
algorithm  and  requires  less  space  since  there  is  no  z-buffer  to  maintain.  Note  that  the 
cuberilles  can  be  read  out  in  order  of  increasing  x  or  y  or  z.  The  choice  of  the  fastest 
changing  index  is  arbitrary.  (We  know  that  the  choice  is  arbitrary  because  if  part  of  a  voxel 
with  coordinates  (x,y,z)  is  obscured  by  part  of  a  voxel  with  coordinates  (x',y',z’)  then  it 
must  be  true  that  x  £  x'  and  y  £  y'  and  z  £  z',  so  that  projecting  (x,y,z)  before  (x',y',z') 
still  produces  a  correct  image.)  Before  reading  out  the  cuberilles,  the  scene  is  reoriented 
according  to  the  observer's  viewpoint  by  rotating  the  scene  as  described  above  in  the 
section  on  geometric  transformations.  Once  the  scene  is  correctly  oriented,  the  cuberilles  in 
the  scene  are  read  out  in  back-to-front  order  and  mapped  onto  the  image  display.  As  is  the 
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case  for  the  other  algorithms  in  this  section,  run  time  increases  linearly  with  3D  display 
resolution  increase. 

A  comparison  of  the  z-buffer  and  BTF  algorithms  reveals  that  the  BTF  algorithm  is 
clearly  superior.  The  only  advantage  the  z-buffer  algorithm  possesses  is  that  it  does  not 
require  that  the  cuberilles  be  pre-sorted  by  z-value,  since  the  sorting  occurs  implicitly  at 
run-time.  However,  because  of  the  additional  computations  required  to  determine  z-values, 
the  z-buffer  algorithm  does  take  longer  to  produce  the  final  image  than  the  BTF  algorithm. 
In  addition,  the  z-buffer  algorithm  requires  twice  as  much  space  as  the  BTF  algorithm. 
Clearly,  if  rapid  image  formation  and  minimal  space  are  important  performance  objectives, 
and  the  scene  is  pre-sorted  by  z-value,  then  the  back-to-front  algorithm  is  the  algorithm  of 
choice. 


3.9.5  Reynolds’  Recursive  Back-to-Front  Algorithm. 

The  recursive  back-to-front  algorithm  presented  here  was  first  described  in 
[Rey85],  Like  the  back-to-front  algorithm,  the  recursive  back-to-front  algorithm  exploits 
the  fact  that  medical  image  data  are  spatially  pre-sorted.  The  recursive  BTF  algorithm  is 
related  to  the  painter's  algorithm,  but  differs  in  that  the  cuberilles  are  not  necessarily  read 
out  in  decreasing  distance  from  the  observer.  We  first  discuss  the  theoretical  basis  for  the 
algorithm,  then  briefly  describe  its  operation.  Further  details  can  be  found  in  [Rey85]. 

Note  that  for  any  orientation  of  a  scene,  there  exists  a  readout  sequence  such  that 
cuberilles  read  out  first  can  not  obscure  those  read  out  last.  This  is  because  the  cuberilles 
read  out  first  are  at  the  back  of  the  scene  (have  a  low  priority)  and  those  read  out  last  are  at 
the  front  of  the  scene  (have  a  high  priority).  A  notable  feature  of  this  property  is  that  it  can 
be  applied  recursively  to  the  scene.  This  feature  can  be  exploited  to  accomplish  hidden- 
surface  removal  as  follows. 
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Figure  3.7:  Octant  Numbering  Scheme. 

Divide  a  scene  into  octants  and  number  the  scene  octants  as  depicted  in  Figure  3.7. 


Now,  divide  each  of  the  scene  octants  into  eight  suboctants  and  number  the  suboctants 
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using  the  same  scheme  used  for  the  scene  octants.  Continue  this  octant  subdivision 
process  down  to  the  individual  cuberille  level,  when  it  must  stop.  For  any  given  observer 
position,  a  BTF  readout  sequence  can  be  determined  and  expressed  using  the  scene  octant- 
numbering  scheme.  For  example,  given  the  orientation  of  the  scene  in  Figure  3.7,  the  BTF 
priority  readout  sequence  is  octants  0,1, 2, 3,4,5, 6, 7  in  that  order.  Because  of  the  recursive 
manner  in  which  the  scene  was  decomposed,  the  BTF  priority  readout  sequence  which 
worked  for  the  scene  octants  can  be  used  as  the  BTF  priority  readout  sequence  for  the 
suboctants,  and  the  suboctants  of  the  suboctants,  etc.  Of  course,  in  order  to  accomplish 
hidden-surface  removal  all  of  the  suboctants  of  an  octant  must  be  processed  before  the 
siblings  of  the  octant  are  processed.  Therefore,  once  the  BTF  readout  sequence  for  the 
scene  octants  is  established,  all  of  the  information  required  to  correctly  read  out  the 
cuberilles  in  the  scene  in  BTF  order  is  at  hand.  In  order  to  form  the  image,  all  that  remains 
to  be  determined  is  the  coordinate  mapping  from  object  space  to  image  space.  The  mapping 
is  implicitly  contained  in  the  BTF  readout  sequence  and  is  retrieved  as  described  below. 

The  key  to  performing  the  mapping  from  object  space  to  image  space  lies  in  the 
realization  that  the  decomposition  described  above  can  be  applied  in  both  object  space  and 
image  space  and  then  "unwound"  in  p  rulel.  The  mapping  process  is  simplified  if  the 
scene  octants  are  represented  by  the  coordinate  values  of  their  center  cuberille,  and  the 
display  quadrants  by  the  coordinate  values  of  their  center  pixel.  In  each  scene  octant, 
represent  the  center  coordinate  for  each  suboctant  as  the  sum  of  its  offset  from  the  center  of 
the  scene  octant  and  the  center  coordinate  for  the  scene  octant.  In  each  suboctant,  represent 
each  sub-suboctant's  center  coordinate  as  a  sum  of  its  offset  from  the  center  of  the 
suboctant,  the  suboctant's  offset,  and  the  scene-octant's  coordinate.  So,  at  each  step  of 
the  decomposition,  there  is  a  sum  of  N  terms,  where  N-l  is  the  current  depth  of  the 
recursion.  Apply  this  coordinate  decomposition  to  successively  smaller  octants  until  the 
cuberilles  themselves  are  labeled.  Perform  the  same  decomposition  in  image  space  until 
each  the  coordinates  for  each  pixel  are  expressed  in  terms  of  a  sum  of  quadrant-center 
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offsets.  To  clarify  the  decomposition  process,  an  example  of  image  space  decomposition  is 
provided  below.  Refer  to  Figure  3.8. 


If  the  origin  is  placed  at  the  lower  left  of  the  scene,  the  coordinate  values  for  the  pixel 
marked  by  the  +  are  given  by: 


_M  M  M 
y+~  4  *  8  *  16 


(3.25) 


_M  M  M 
x+  "  4  '  8  '  16 


(3.26) 
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The  coordinate  values  for  the  remainder  of  the  pixels  in  the  scene  can  be  computed  similarly 
using  appropriate  adds  and  subtracts  when  determining  the  coordinate  values  for 
successively  smaller  quadrants. 

Hidden-surface  removal  for  an  arbitrarily  oriented  scene  is  accomplished  as 
follows.  First,  permanendy  assign  an  octant  number  to  each  set  of  scene  octant 
coordinates.  Perform  coordinate  transformations  on  the  scene  by  applying  the  geometric 
transformation  operations  described  earlier  in  the  chapter  to  the  scene  octant  centers.  The 
BTF  readout  sequence  for  the  scene  is  obtained  by  sorting  the  resulting  coordinate  values 
for  the  scene  octants  according  to  z-value,  which  yields  the  correct  BTF  octant  number 
sequence.  Coordinate  values  for  the  successively  smaller  octants  of  the  object  and  image 
space  can  be  obtained  using  the  coordinate  decomposition  procedure.  Simply  compute  the 
coordinate  offsets  for  the  center  of  each  suboctant  in  BTF  order  by  taking  the  center 
coordinate  values  for  each  scene  octant  in  BTF  order  and  dividing  them  by  2N_1.  Then 
add/subtract  the  resulting  offset  to/from  the  coordinate  center  offset  series  previously 
computed  for  the  center  of  the  octant  at  the  preceding  level  of  recursion.  If  the  object  and 
image  space  resolutions  are  identical,  the  object  space  to  image  space  mapping  is 
accomplished  by  decomposing  the  two  spaces  in  parallel,  and  assigning  the  cuberille  CT 
number  at  each  resulting  object  space  coordinate  to  the  pixel  at  the  corresponding  image 
space  coordinate.  The  final  image  has  all  hidden-surfaces  removed. 


3.9.6  The  Dynamic  Screen  Front-to-Back  Algorithm. 

The  final  hidden-surface  removal  algorithm  to  be  examined  is  the  dynamic  screen 
algorithm  presented  in  [Rey87].  This  algorithm  differs  from  those  discussed  earlier  in 
three  key  regards.  First,  this  algorithm  begins  its  operation  at  the  front  of  the  data  volume, 
necessitating  a  mechanism  for  keeping  track  of  those  pixels  which  have  been  written  to. 
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Second,  it  does  not  operate  directly  on  voxel  data,  rather  a  pre-processing  step  which 
transforms  the  data  set  into  binary-valued  contours  which  depict  the  surface  of  interest 
within  the  data  must  be  performed.  Third,  the  algorithm  maintains  a  data  structure,  the 
dynamic  screen,  which  is  used  to  determining  when  volume  processing  can  cease.  As  the 
concepts  of  front-to-back  hidden-surface  removal  mirror  those  of  back-to-front  hidden- 
surface  removal,  the  following  discussion  concentrates  solely  on  the  algorithm.. 

The  dynamic  screen  technique  employs  binary-coded  contours  to  describe  a  volume 
from  different,  viewer  selected  orientations.  To  provide  the  maximum  amount  of  data 
compression,  the  contours  are  coded  as  binary  values,  with  each  contour  represented  by  its 
start  and  end  x-coordinates.  The  dynamic  screen  itself  is  a  data  structure  used  to  store  the 
location  of  unlit  pixels,  whenever  a  pixel  is  lit,  it  is  removed  from  the  data  structure.  The 
algorithm  terminates  when  the  last  unlit  pixel  is  removed  from  the  dynamic  screen. 

Before  image  processing  commences,  the  raw  gray-scale  voxel  data  is  transformed 
into  an  auxiliary  image  formed  from  binary-contour  data  using  thresholding  or  one  of  the 
other  image  segmentation  algorithms  described  in  Section  3.5.  The  algorithm  processes  the 
volume  by  reading  in  slices  of  binary-contour  data  one,  at  a  time,  in  front-to-back 
sequence.  The  individual  rows  of  the  slice  are  then  scan  converted  in  front-to-back 
sequence.  For  each  row  in  the  slice,  the  object  segments  are  processed  in  front-to-back 
order,  with  each  segment  merged  with  its  corresponding  scanline  on  the  dynamic  screen. 

As  each  object  segment  is  merged,  only  the  pixels  which  are  not  already  lit,  signified  by 
their  presence  on  the  dynamic  screen  scanline,  can  be  lit.  When  a  pixel  is  lit,  it  is  removed 
from  the  dynamic  screen  and  the  gray-scale  value(s)  of  the  object  segment  in  the  original 
image  is  written  to  the  frame  buffer.  When  the  last  pixel  is  lit,  the  algorithm  terminates  and 
the  image  in  the  frame  buffer  is  displayed. 

The  segment  merge  process  is  the  heart  of  the  technique,  and  its  operation  is 
directly  tied  to  the  dynamic  screen  data  structure.  The  dynamic  screen  is  represented  by  an 
array  of  pointers,  with  the  array  equal  in  size  to  the  y-dimension  of  the  screen.  Each 
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pointer  in  the  array  is  at  the  head  of  a  linked-list  composed  of  unlit  segments  on  the 
scanline.  Each  linked-list  element  has  three  fields,  the  max  and  min  unlit  pixels  within  the 
the  dynamic  screen  segment  and  a  pointer  to  the  next  entry  in  the  linked  list.  Merging  is 
accomplished  by  starting  with  the  first  (in  front-to-back  order)  object  segment  on  the 
scanline  and  the  first  unlit  scanline  segment  in  the  dynamic  screen.  The  starting  and  ending 
points  for  the  object  segment  and  screen  segment  are  compared.  If  the  object  segment  falls 
outside  of  the  screen  segment,  the  next  screen  segment  is  examined.  If  the  object  segment 
falls  within  the  screen  segment,  the  max  and  min  values  for  the  segment  are  updated  to 
reflect  the  addition  of  a  new  segment  to  the  screen  (with  optional  splitting  of  the  screen 
segn  ent  if  the  object  segment  falls  completely  within  the  screen  segment)  and  the  next 
object  segment  is  processed.  To  prevent  aliasing  artifacts  when  object  segments  fall  across 
more  than  one  scanline,  Reynolds  recommends  scan-converting  parallelpipeds  instead  of 
line  segments  and  using  a  digital  difference  analysis  computation  to  step  along  the  path  of 
the  parallelpiped. 

3.10  Chapter  Summary. 

This  chapter  has  examined  the  important  classes  of  algorithms  used  to  form  a 
simulated  3D  image  under  the  octree  and  cuberille  data  models.  For  the  most  part,  the 
algorithms  fall  prey  to  rapid  growth  in  computation  costs  as  the  resolution  of  the  3D  scene 
increases.  As  the  discussion  in  Chapters  V  and  VI  demonstrate,  this  growth  can  be 
curtailed  for  the  front-to-back  and  back-to-ffont  algorithms  by  taking  advantage  of  volume 
coherence  properties  and  a  rapid  pre-processing  step.  However,  the  need  to  accommodate 
this  growth  in  computation  costs,  more  than  any  other  single  factor,  has  influenced  the 
design  decisions  made  in  the  machines  we  examine  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV 


MEDICAL  IMAGING  MACHINES 


4.1  Introduction. 

This  chapter  builds  upon  the  last  chapter's  review  of  graphics  processing  operations 
and  data  models  in  its  survey  of  previous  work  in  the  medical  imaging  field.  To  highlight 
the  challenges  encountered  in  the  design  of  a  medical  imaging  machine,  the  chapter  begins 
with  a  discussion  of  the  facets  of  medical  imaging  which  distinguish  it  from  other  graphics 
processing  tasks.  This  is  followed  by  a  survey  of  the  design  and  performance  of  eleven 
medical  imaging  machines.  The  following  section  discusses  five  research-oriented  medical 
imaging  machines  followed  by  a  section  which  discusses  six  commercial  medical  imaging 
machines.  The  focus  of  the  description  of  each  machine  is  on  the  innovations  and  qualities 
which  set  each  machine  apart  from  its  fellows.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a  brief 
summary  of  the  lessons  learned  by  this  survey. 

4.2  Unique  Aspects  and  Operational  Requirements  Of  Medical  Imaging. 

There  is  no  one  aspect  of  medical  imaging  which  distinguishes  it  from  other 
graphics  processing  applications.  Rather,  it  is  the  convergence  of  several  factors  which 
makes  this  field  unique.  Two  well  known  factors  that  are  closely  related  are  computational 
cost  and  data  volume.  The  typical  medical  image  contains  a  large  amount  of  data:  the 
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average  CT  procedure  generates  ten  million  voxels1,  MRI,  PET,  and  ultrasound 
procedures  produce  similar  amounts  of  data.  A  second  factor  is  that  the  algorithms 
employed  for  medical  imaging  have  great  computational  cost  even  at  moderate  3D 
resolution. 

Admittedly,  other  imaging  applications,  such  as  space  exploration  and  oil  field 
exploration,  generate  larger  data  sets  and  have  considerable  image  rendering  computational 
cost.  However,  these  other  large-scale  applications  lack  one  significant  feature  of  the 
medical  imaging  environment:  its  direct  and  immediate  impact  on  the  daily  lives  of  a  large 
number  of  people.  This  impact  derives  from  the  medical  imaging  application  itself,  the 
results  of  the  imaging  process  are  used  to  diagnose  disease  and  to  make  disease  treatment 
decisions.  The  goal,  then,  of  medical  imaging  is  to  provide  accurate,  timely  diagnostic  and 
treatment  information  to  the  physician  rapidly  enough  so  that  the  service  is  available  to  all 
the  patients  who  need  it.  This  goal,  and  the  inflexible  requirement  for  rendering  accuracy, 
serves  to  distinguish  the  medical  imaging  field  from  other  large-scale  image  rendering 
applications. 

My  survey  of  the  medical  imaging  literature  disclosed  additional  factors.  First, 
there  are  no  underlying  geometric  models  which  can  be  applied  to  medical  image  data  to 
simplify  it.  A  hard  and  fast  requirement  is  that  the  organ,  as  it  exists  in  the  body,  be 
accurately  portrayed.  Only  a  limited  amount  of  abstraction  from  the  raw  data  is  permitted: 
diagnosis  is  based  upon  departures  from  the  norm,  and  high  level  models  reduce,  or 
eliminate,  these  differences.  Therefore,  from  both  the  clinical  and  medical  imaging 
viewpoints,  data  models  for  organs,  or  organ  subsystems,  are  irrelevant  for  image 
rendering  purposes.  A  second  factor  is  that  the  display  is  not  static.  Typically,  users  will 
want  to  interact  with  the  display  to  perform  digital  dissection  and  rotation  operations  upon 
it.  Third,  a  three-dimensional  (3D)  representation  provides  a  potential  increase  in  clinical 


Assuming  forty  512  x  512  slices. 
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usefulness  over  a  2D  representation  because  it  can  portray  the  scene  from  all  points  of 
view.  The  convergence  of  these  factors  sets  medical  imaging  apart  from  all  other  imaging 
tasks. 

Meeting  the  medical  imaging  quality  requirements  while  performing  the  medical 
imaging  operations  rapidly  is  a  difficult  challenge.  In  fact,  many  of  the  requirements  and 
operations  work  at  cross  purposes,  and  achieving  one  usually  requires  sacrificing 
performance  in  one  or  more  other  areas.  To  date,  no  single  machine  has  met  all  objectives 
and  implemented  all  the  operations,  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether  all  the  objectives  can 
be  met  in  the  same  machine. 

4.3  Research-Oriented  Medical  Imaging  Machines. 

The  next  two  sections  are  devoted  to  describing  eleven  image  processing 
architectures:  The  Ardent™  Titan™,  AT&T  Pixel  Machine™  900  Series,  Farrell's 
Colored-Range  Method,  Fuchs/Poulton  Pixel-Planes  machines,  Kaufman's  Cube 
Architecture,  the  Medical  Imaging  Processing  Group's  (MIPG)  machine,  the  Pixar™ 

Image  Computer  and  Pixar  II,  Reynolds  and  Goldwasser’s  Voxel  Processor  machine, 
Robb's  true  3D  machine  (the  DSR),  the  Stellar®  GS  series,  and  the  Sun™  TAAC-1™. 
Each  machine  is  characterized  by:  1)  The  overall  machine  architecture.  2)  The  processing 
strategy.  3)  The  data  model  used.  4)  The  shading  algorithm  used.  5)  The  anti-aliasing 
technique  employed.  6)  The  hidden-surface  removal  algorithm  employed.  7)  The 
performance  of  the  machine.  8)  The  image  resolution  supported.  9)  The  level  at  which  the 
machine  exploits  computational  parallelism.  This  section  is  devoted  to  describing  the 
research-oriented  machines,  Farrell's  Colored-Range  Method,  Fuchs/Poulton  Pixel-Planes, 
Kaufman's  Cube  Architecture,  the  MIPG  machine,  and  the  Voxel  Processor.  Section  four 
concludes  the  review  with  a  description  of  the  five  remaining  commercial  machines.  A 
summary  of  the  key  parameters  for  each  of  the  eleven  machines  is  presented  in  Table  4.1. 


Medical  Imagine  Machines 
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With  three  exceptions,  the  Fuchs/Poulton  machine,  Kaufman’s  Cube,  and 
Reynolds  and  Goldwasser’s  Voxel  Processor,  these  eleven  machines  do  not  provide  real¬ 
time  performance  and  are  they  are  not  special-purpose  architectures.  Instead,  the  machines 
are  all  general-purpose  computers  which  use  a  combination  of  clever  algorithms,  rapid 
memory  access  techniques,  and  massive  computational  power  to  achieve  acceptable  elapsed 
image  rendering  time  performance.  The  special-purpose  machines  proposed  by  Fuchs, 
Kaufman,  and  Reynolds  provide  near  real-time  image  rendering  rates  by  embedding  the 
image  processing  algorithms  in  hardware,  thereby  sacrificing  processing  flexibility  for 
image  rendering  speed. 

Even  in  this  brief  survey  of  the  eleven  medical  imaging  machines  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  no  one  architecture  or  approach  which  commands  the  field.  Rather,  each  machine 
has  a  suite  of  capabilities  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  other  eleven.  Note  that  these 
capabilities,  such  as  software  encoding  of  algorithms,  use  of  general  purpose  architectures, 
apparent  3D,  high  speed,  and  high  resolution,  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  The  goal  of 
combining  these  capabilities  into  one  medical  imaging  machine  which  provides  a  rich 
imaging  environment  for  the  clinician  has  yet  to  be  achieved. 


4.3.1  Farrell's  Colored-Range  Method. 

Farrell's  machine  (see  [Far84],  [Far85],  [Far86a],  [Far86b],  [Far87],  and  [Far89]) 
takes  a  processing  approach  that  is  different  from  the  other  machines  discussed  in  this 
chapter.  The  machine  has  a  high  image  processing  speed,  but  the  equipment  cost  is 
prohibitive  for  most  users.  The  image  processing  system  consists  of  a  host  and  a 
workstation.  The  host  is  an  IBM  370/4341.  The  workstation  is  an  IBM  7350.  A 
simplified  diagram  of  the  architecture  is  presented  in  Figure  4.1. 
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Figure  4.1:  Farrell’s  Imaging  System  Architecture. 


A  significant  problem  faced  by  the  designers  of  the  machine  was  deciding  how  to 
divide  the  workload  between  the  workstation  and  the  host.  The  solution  adopted  was  to 
assign  the  data  file  management,  subimage  selection,  data  smoothing  and  3D  rotation 
operations  to  the  host.  The  remaining  operations,  oblique  projection,  data  cutout, 
transparency,  and  color  selection  ,  were  assigned  to  the  workstation.  Basically,  the 
computationally  intensive  operations  are  placed  in  the  host,  and  the  remaining  operations 
are  placed  in  the  workstation. 

The  processing  strategy  seeks  to  reduce  the  computational  load  by  eliminating  or 
simplifying  the  operations  required  to  form  a  3D  image,  as  a  result  the  colored-range 
method  for  back-to-front  display  was  developed.  This  methodology  does  not  require  pre- 
proccessing  of  the  data  and  is  capable  of  rapidly  displaying  the  data  from  an  arbitrary  point 
of  view.  In  the  colored-range  method,  3D  relationships  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
image  are  emphasized  by  image  rotation  and  the  use  of  color.  To  accomplish  image 
rotation  about  an  axis,  the  image  is  simply  painted  diagonally  across  the  screen  in  the  back- 
to-front  order  defined  by  the  desired  scene  orientation.  The  required  diagonal  offset  for 
successive  2D  frames  is  achieved  using  x,y  tables  of  screen  coordinates  for  small  rotational 
values,  up  to  ±  40°  from  a  head-on  viewpoint.  Rotation  of  the  scene  by  larger  amounts  is 
accomplished  by  reformatting  the  data  so  that  either  the  ±x,  or  ±y  axis  becomes  the  +z  axis. 
Segmentation  of  the  components  of  the  image  is  accomplished  by  determining  a  discrete 
voxel  value  range  which  corresponds  to  each  component  of  the  image  and  then  assigning  a 
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different  color  to  each  range.  The  relative  depth  of  the  parts  of  a  given  object  is  indicated 
by  varying  the  lightness  of  the  color  according  to  the  depth  of  the  part,  with  more  distant 
parts  being  darker.  This  technique  has  several  advantages  in  addition  to  rapidly  rendering 
the  image.  It  allows  different  structures  to  be  displayed  simultaneously  through  the  use  of 
different  colors  and  the  relative  size  and  position  of  structures  can  be  interpreted  as 
successive  slices  are  overlaid.  The  data  need  not  be  continuous  in  3D  space,  thereby 
eliminating  the  need  for  data  interpolation.  Additionally,  the  colored-range  method  displays 
accurate  3D  images  with  just  the  use  of  simple  logical  and  arithmetic  functions  in  the 
processor.  Finally,  data  management  and  storage  functions  and  rendering  operations 
which  have  a  high  computation  cost  are  off-loaded  from  the  display  processor  to  the  host. 
This  action  frees  the  display  processor  to  perform  the  image  rendering  tasks,  such  as  2D 
rotation  and  pixel  intensity  calculation,  directly  related  to  forming  the  screen  image. 

4,3.1. 1 _ Shading.  Anti-aliasing,  and  Hidden-Surface  Removal  Techniques. 

The  object  model  used  by  Farrell  is  unique  among  the  machines  discussed  in  this 
survey,  the  raw  voxel  output  is  used  without  preprocessing.  The  voxels  within  the 
object(s)  of  interest  are  painted  directly  to  the  screen.  Shading  is  accomplished  by  a  back- 
to-front  increase  in  color  lightness.  Anti-aliasing  is  accomplished  using  a  3  x  3  local 
moving  average  on  the  final  image. 

Farrell's  machine  performs  hidden-surface  removal  without  additional  data 
structures  such  as  z-buffers  and  octrees.  Instead,  the  fact  that  the  image  data  is  spatially 
pre-sorted  is  used  along  with  changes  in  intensity  to  accomplish  hidden- surface  removal 
using  the  painter's  algorithm1.  As  each  successive  2D  image  is  overlaid,  lighter  colors  are 
used  to  provide  a  3D  effect  through  depth-shading.  This  technique  can  be  refined  further 
by  allowing  the  user  to  specify  those  objects  (ie.  density  ranges)  which  are  to  be  considered 


'The  painter’s  algorithm  simply  overwrites  the  distant  portions  of  the  scene  by  those  objects  which  are 
closer  to  the  viewer. 
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transparent.  Thus,  only  the  pixels  within  surfaces  which  are  obscured  by  a  user-designated 
non-transparent  surface  are  overwritten.  Transparent  objects,  those  which  are  not  of 
interest  to  the  user,  are  ignored  and  their  pixels  are  not  allowed  to  overwrite  pixels  which 
are  further  away  from  the  viewer.  Processing  the  3D  digital  image  data  in  this  manner 
creates  gaps  between  structures  in  the  scene  which  serves  to  further  enhances  the  3D  effect. 

4.3. 1.2  Degree  of  Parallelism  and  Machine  Performance. 

There  is  little  parallel  operation  in  Farrell's  machine.  Parallel  computations  occur 
when  the  workstation  is  processing  an  image  while  the  host  is  preparing  a  subsequent 
image  for  the  workstation.  On  the  other  hand,  images  are  generated  at  very  high  speeds. 
Farrell's  image  overlay  technique  permits  3D  images  to  be  processed  and  presented  in  a 
matter  of  10  - 15  seconds.  This  speed  comes  from  the  elimination  of  preprocessing 
operations  on  the  voxel  based  image  and  simplification  of  the  shading  and  hidden-surface 
removal  operations. 

4.3.2  Fuchs/Poulton  Pixel-Planes  Machine. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  parallelism  scale  from  Farrell's  Colored-Range  Method  is 
the  Fuchs/Poulton  Pixel-Planes  machine,  described  in  [Fuc77],  [Fuc79],  [Fuc80], 

[Fuc83],  [Fuc85],  [Fuc86],  [Fuc88a],  [Fuc88b],  [Fuc89a],  [Fuc89b],  [Gol86],  [Lev89b], 
[Piz84],  [Piz85],  and  [Pou87].  This  machine  achieves  high  performance  by  assigning  a 
one-bit  processor  to  each  pixel  in  the  frame  buffer.  Two  architectures  for  the  machine  have 
been  described,  Pixel-Planes  4  (Pxpl4)  and  Pixel-Planes  5  (Pxpl5).  Pxpl4  is  operational, 
with  Pxpl5  to  be  operational  in  the  fall  of  1989.  The  discussion  below  concentrates  on 
Pxpl4,  as  its  concepts  are  carried  through  and  expanded  upon  in  the  new  machine,  but  a 
description  of  Pxpl5  is  also  provided.  The  goal  of  the  Pixel-Planes  architecture  is  to 
increase  the  rate  at  which  pixels  are  displayed  by  performing  graphics  operations  in  parallel 
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at  the  pixel  level  within  a  general-purpose  graphics  system.  A  diagram  of  the  machine, 
from  [Fuc88b],  appears  in  Figure  4.2. 


Figure  4.2:  Pixel-Planes  Machine  Architecture  (based  upon  [Fuc88b]). 


The  major  components  of  the  Pixel-Planes  4  machine  are  a  workstation,  graphics 


processor,  image  generation  controller,  and  a  smart  frame  buffer.  The  front  end  of  the 


system  specifies  screen  objects  in  a  pixel  independent  format  which  the  frame  buffer 
memory  chips  then  employ  to  generate  the  image.  The  high  performance  of  the  Pixel- 
Planes  4  machine  is  due  to  its  "smart"  frame  buffer,  which  consists  of  512x512  pixels  by 
72  bits  per  pixel.  Within  the  smart  frame  buffer  are  the  logic  enhanced  memory  chips  that 
are  instructed  to  perform  pixel-oriented  tasks  simultaneously  at  the  pixel  level.  The  host 
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workstation  can  be  any  Unix-based  system  and  must  support  the  graphics  libraries, 
microcode  assembler,  and  compiler  required  by  the  Pxpl4  unit.  The  graphics  processor 
uses  a  Weitek  XL™  chip  set  to  perform  display  list  traversal,  viewing  transformations, 
lighting,  and  hither  clipping  operations  on  each  object  in  the  display  list.  These  operations 
yield  a  set  of  colored  vertex  descriptions1  for  the  object  which  are  sent  to  the  frame  buffer. 
Before  the  graphics  processor  output  is  handed  to  the  frame  buffer,  the  image  generation 
controller  converts  the  word-parallel  data  into  the  bit-serial  format  required  by  the  frame¬ 
buffer. 

The  smart  frame  buffer  uses  the  output  of  the  image  generation  controller  to 
perform  pixel  level  calculations  for  area  definition,  polygon  visibility,  shadows  and 
shading,  sphere/circle  formation,  and  pixel  painting.  Since  pixel  level  operations  are 
performed  on  linear  expressions  of  the  form  Ax+By+C,  (where  x  and  y  are  the  image 
space  coordinates  of  the  pixel)  a  model  for  the  scene  in  terms  of  a  set  of  linear  expressions 
is  required.  The  model  is  developed  using  the  output  of  the  viewing  transformation, 
polygon  clipping,  and  perspective  transformation  operations  performed  by  the  graphics 
processor.  These  operations  yield  a  set  of  screen  space  polygon  vertices.  The  coordinates 
for  the  vertices  are  used  to  compute  the  linear  expression  coefficients  and  to  develop 
instructions  for  the  frame  buffer.  The  frame  buffer  uses  the  linear  expression  coefficients 
and  instructions  to  create  the  final  image  display  one  polygon  edge  at  a  time.  After  the 
smart  frame  buffer  has  formed  the  image,  it  is  read  out  by  the  video  controller  and 
displayed. 

The  formation  of  an  image  in  the  smart  frame  buffer  is  accomplished  using  the  logic 
enhanced  memory  chips  in  the  buffer.  Each  chip  consists  of  two  64-pixel  modules,  as 
depicted  in  Figure  4.3.  The  chip  x-address,  chip  y-address,  and  y  tree  multiplier  together 


1  Vertex  descriptions  are  sent  when  processing  polygons,  individual  pixel  values  are  sent  when  processing 
medical  images. 
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form  the  Linear  Expression  Evaluator  (LEE),  each  of  which  provides  the  computing  power 
of  two  10-bit  multiplier/accumulators  at  each  pixel.  The  64  1-bit  ALUs  and  the  LEE  are 
used  to  evaluate  the  linear  expression  for  the  current  primitive  for  all  pixels  controlled  from 

Pixel  Bit 


Control 

Figure  4.3:  Pixel-Planes  Logic  Enhanced  Memory  Chip  (based  upon  [Fuc88a]). 
the  chip.  The  72-bit  deep  pixel  memory  array  is  used  to  store  pixel  data,  such  as  pixel 
color,  z-depth,  texture,  and  other  pixel  information,  for  a  64  pixel  column  of  the  screen. 

Object  display  is  accomplished  in  three  steps.  In  the  first  step,  image  primitive1 
scan  conversion  is  performed  followed  by  visibility  determination  of  the  current  primitive 
relative  to  previously  computed  primitives.  The  final  step  consists  of  the  operations,  such 
as  anti-aliasing,  shadows,  and  shading,  required  to  render  the  image.  Scan  conversion  is 

Pixel-Planes  machines  can  render  polygon,  sphere,  line,  and  point  primitives. 
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performed  by  determining  those  pixels  which  lie  on  or  inside  a  specific  convex  polygon. 

This  information  is  computed  using  the  linear  expressions  provided  by  the  Graphics 
Processor.  Each  edge  of  a  polygon  is  defined  by  two  vertices,  v1  =  (x^y^)  and  v2  = 

(x2,y2),  which  are  ordered  so  that  the  polygon  lies  to  the  left  of  the  directed  edge  v^. 

The  equation  of  the  edge  is  given  by  Ax+By+C=0,  where  A=y2*  y1 ,  B=x2-  x}  ,  and 
C=x1y2*  x2yr  All  the  coefficients  for  each  edge  of  a  primitive  are  broadcast  in  turn.  Each 

LEE  evaluates  the  current  expression  and  passes  the  result  on  to  the  ALUs,  which  use  this 
information  to  disable  pixels  outside  the  perimeter  of  the  polygon.  By  convention,  vertices 
are  broadcast  so  that  pixels  to  the  right  of  the  directed  edge  are  outside  of  the  polygon.  For 
a  given  primitive,  a  pixel  lies  within  the  polygon  only  if  enabled  after  all  the  edges  of  the 
polygon  have  been  broadcast. 

Once  scan  conversion  is  completed,  the  visibility  of  each  polygon  is  determined  at 
the  pixel  level  by  a  comparison  of  z-values  using  the  data  stored  in  the  pixel  memory.  The 
final  step,  image  rendering,  includes  transparency  operations,  texturing,  shading, 
shadows1,  and  contrast  enhancement.  The  Pixel-Planes  machine  can  employ  a  unique 
approach  to  contrast  enhancement  within  two-dimensional  (2D)  images2,  termed  Adaptive 
Histogram  Equalization,  described  by  Pizer,  et.  al.  in  [Piz84].  The  motivation  for  this 
technique  rests  on  the  observation  that  different  pixel  values  should  be  assigned  different 
intensity  levels  so  that  the  viewer  can  perceive  a  degree  of  contrast  and  detail.  But,  because 
the  range  of  voxel  values  is,  in  general,  greater  than  the  range  of  intensity  levels,  some 
compression  of  the  voxel  data  range  must  take  place.  Common  practice  is  to  select  a  single 
compression  and  apply  it  globally.  As  a  result,  control  of  the  contrast  in  light  and  dark 
areas  is  difficult  to  achieve.  The  problem  of  contrast  control  can  be  partially  overcome  by 

1  Area  light  source  shadows  are  generated  by  generating  the  image  multiple  times  and  moving  the  light 
source  slightly  for  each  pass.  A  multiple  light  source  capability  is  under  development. 

^Polygon  rendering  and  Adaptive  Histogram  Equalization  have  not  been  combined  in  the  Pixel-Planes 
systems. 
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using  Adaptive  Histogram  Equalization  (AHE)  to  make  gray  level  assignments  on  a  local, 
not  global,  level.  In  this  method,  the  gray  level  assignment  scheme  makes  use  of  regional 
frequency  distributions  of  image  intensities  when  making  gray  level  assignments.  This 
results  in  greater  local  contrast  between  objects,  thereby  improving  image  quality.  Pizer 
compares  the  images  obtained  using  this  technique  with  those  developed  using  threshold 
based  segmentation.  The  difference  in  image  quality  between  this  technique  and  simple 
threshold  based  segmentation  is  remarkable;  small  and  fine  structures  are  easily  seen  while 
gross  anatomical  features  are  clearly  differentiated.  Because  of  the  length  of  time  required 
to  perform  AHE,  Pxpl4  first  computes  a  rough  approximation  of  the  final  version  and  then 
progressively  refines  it.  This  approach  facilitates  rapid  display  of  the  image  during  periods 
of  user  interaction  while  permitting  the  development  of  higher  quality  images  during  static 
display. 

Pixel-Planes  5  builds  upon  the  pixel-level  processing  foundation  laid  by  Pxpl4,  but 
extends  upon  it  by  introducing  MIMD  processors  and  a  token  ring  network.  These 
changes,  along  with  a  de-coupling  of  the  pixel-processing  elements  of  the  "smart"  frame 
buffer  from  the  frame  buffer  itself  and  the  use  of  a  virtual  pixel  approach,  provide  a 
capability  for  multiple,  simultaneous  primitive  processing.  Additionally,  Pxpl5  has  a 
higher  clock  rate  than  Pxpl4,  has  more  front-end  graphics  power  with  support  for  host 
access  to  individual  pixel  values,  and  evaluates  quadratic,  instead  of  linear,  expressions. 
The  architecture  for  the  Pixel-Planes  5  machine  is  depicted  in  Figure  4.4. 

The  processing  strategy  used  in  Pxpl5  is  to  process  primitives  one  screen  patch 
(128  x  128  pixels)  at  a  time  in  each  Renderer  unit,  with  the  use  of  multiple  Renderers  to 
provide  a  multiple  primitive  processing  capability  and  inclusion  of  multiple  Graphics 
Processorsfor  assigning  primitives  to  screen  patches  (bins).  Screen  patches  are 
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Figure  4.4:  Pixel-Planes  5  Architecture  (based  upon  [Fuc89b]). 
dynamically  assigned  to  Renderers  during  processing,  with  each  Graphics  Processor 
sending  its  primitives  in  the  patch  to  the  appropriate  Renderer  in  turn.  This  strategy  is 
realized  in  the  architecture  depicted  in  Figure  4.4.  The  host  workstation  is  responsible  for 
user  interaction  support  and  image  database  editing.  The  32  Graphics  Processors  (GP)  are 
individual  Multiple-Instruction,  Multiple-Data  (MIMD)  units  running  identical  C™  code 
employed  to  handle  the  Pixel  PHIGS  (a  variant  of  PHIGS+1  designed  for  Pixel-Planes) 
data  structures  and  to  sort  its  set  of  primitive  objects  into  bins  corresponding  to  parts  of  the 
screen.  Each  of  the  8  -  10  Renderers  in  the  system,  depicted  in  Figure  4.5,  are 


1PHIGS+  (Programmers'  Hierarchical  Interactive  Graphics  System)  is  an  extension  to  the  ANSI  standard's 
graphics  committee  current  PHIGS  3D  graphics  standard  which  supports  lighting,  shading,  complex 
primitives,  and  primitive  attributes.  A  PHIGS  tutorial  can  be  found  in  [Cah86]. 
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independent  Single- Instruction,  Single-Data  (SIMD)  processing  units  descended  from  the 
Pxpl4  memory  processing  chips,  which  together  operate  on  a  single  128  x  128  patch  of  the 
screen  at  a  time.  Additional  memory  on  the  board  serves  as  a  backing  store  used  to  retain 
pixel  color  values  for  the  patches  of  the  screen  processed  by  the  Renderer.  Each  Renderer 
chip  has  256 


Figure  4.5:  Pixel-Planes  5  Renderer  (based  upon  [Fuc89a]). 
pixel  processing  elements  and  208  bits  of  static  memory  per  pixel,  which  are  used  to  hold 
color,  z-depth,  and  other  associated  pixel  information.  The  quadratic  expression  evaluator 
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on  the  chip  is  used  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  LEE  in  Pxpl4,  except  that  it  can  evaluate 
the  quadratic  expression  Ax  +  By  +  C  +  Dx2  +  Exy  +  Fy2  at  each  pixel  using  the 
A,B,C,D,E,  and  F  coefficients  broadcast  from  the  GP.  The  1280  x  1024  frame  buffer  is 
double-buffered  in  order  to  meet  the  24  frames/second  screen  update  rate  performance 
target  performance  of  Pxpl5.  The  individual  units  of  the  system  are  interconnected  using  a 
multi-channel  token  ring  network  which  can  support  up  to  eight  simultaneous  messages  at 
20  Mwords/second. 

Rendering  of  a  new  image  is  initiated  when  an  application  on  the  host  workstation 
edits  the  image  database  and  sends  these  changes  to  the  Graphics  Processors  via  the 
network.  One  Graphics  Processor  (GP)  is  designated  as  the  Master  GP  and  has  the 
responsibility  for  assigning  Renderers  to  portions  of  the  screen  and  informing  the  GPs  of 
the  Renderer  assignments.  Using  the  changes  sent  from  the  host,  each  Graphics  Processor 
transforms  the  primitives  it  is  responsible  for  and  then  sorts  them  into  the  correct  bins 
according  to  the  virtual  screen  patches  the  primitives  overlay.  Once  sorting  is  complete,  the 
Master  GP  makes  the  initial  Renderer  assignments  and  informs  the  GPs  of  the  assignment. 
A  screen  patch  is  rendered  by  each  GP  broadcasting,  in  turn,  the  bin  containing  the 
primitives  and  instructions  for  processing  them  to  the  Renderer  with  the  corresponding 
screen  patch  assignment.  Once  a  GP  has  completed  its  broadcast  to  a  Renderer,  it  notifies 
the  next  GP  that  it  may  begin  processing,  and  then  waits  for  its  next  turn  to  broadcast  The 
final  GP  to  broadcast  its  bin  to  the  Renderer  informs  it  that  the  current  screen  patch  at  the 
Renderer  is  complete.  The  Renderer  then  moves  the  pixel  color  values  to  the  backing  store 
and  is  assigned  a  new  patch  by  the  Master  GP.  When  the  entire  image  has  been  rendered, 
each  patch  is  transferred  to  the  frame  buffer  to  refresh  the  display. 

Pixel-Planes  5  can  perform  the  same  operations  as  Pxpl4,  but  the  use  of  quadratic 
expression  evaluators  and  its  higher  rendering  speed  provide  additional  capabilities.  For 
medical  imaging,  volume  rendering  can  be  accomplished  by  storing  the  voxels  in  the  scene 
within  the  backing  store  for  each  Renderer.  The  algorithm  used  to  render  the  image  begins 
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with  a  3D  array  of  voxels  which  are  individually  classified  and  shaded  at  the  Renderers 
using  the  Gouraud  shading  model.  The  resulting  color  and  opacity  values  for  each  voxel 
are  retained  in  the  backing  store  of  the  Renderer.  Parallel  viewing  rays  are  then  traced  into 
the  array  from  the  viewer's  position  using  the  GPs,  with  the  Renderers  transmitting 
requested  voxel  values  to  the  GPs  for  trilinear  interpolation  of  the  eight  closest  neighbor 
voxel  values  and  composition  with  the  current  pixel  value  in  the  GP.  The  resulting  pixel 
value  is  sent  to  the  frame  buffer  for  display.  PxplS  is  expected  to  achieve  between  1  and  10 
frames  per  second  performance  depending  upon  desired  image  quality.  In  addition  to  the 
volume  rendering  operations  required  for  medical  imaging.  Constructive  Solid  Geometry 
defined  objects  can  be  rendered  and  faster  image  texturing  and  transparency  effects  can  be 
achieved  in  Pxpl5  than  in  Pxpl4. 

4,3,2J _ Shading,  Anti-aliasing,  and  Hidden-Surface  Removal  Techniques. 

The  input  data  must  be  convex  polygons1  or  voxels.  Shading  is  accomplished  by 
broadcasting  three  sets  of  coefficients  for  each  linear  expression,  one  for  each  primary 
color  component.  Gouraud  and  modified  Phong  shading  can  also  be  used  by  linearly 
interpolating  the  colors  at  the  vertices  of  the  polygon.  Pixel-Planes  5  can  employ  the 
Phong  shading  model  directly  and  most  likely  will  use  a  radiosity  lighting  model2  to 
perform  shadow  calculations  rather  than  using  the  plane  equations  for  shadow  volumes  as 
in  Pxpl4.  The  standard  z-buffer  algorithm  is  used  for  hidden-surface  removal.  High  speed 
is  obtained  by  simultaneously  applying  the  z-buffer  algorithm  to  each  pixel. 

Pixel-Planes  uses  a  form  of  supersampling  for  anti-aliasing.  Each  pixel  is 
subdivided  into  a  grid  of  subpixels  so  that  each  subpixel  has  an  address  of  the  form 
x+offset,  y+offset  from  the  center  of  the  pixel.  The  image  is  generated  several  times 

1 A  convex  polygon  is  shaped  so  that  any  two  points  within  the  polygon  can  be  connected  by  a  line  which 
does  not  pass  through  the  perimeter  of  the  polygon,  see  [Fol83]. 

2The  radiosity  lighting  model  accounts  for  diffuse  intcrrcflcction  between  surfaces  within  an  image. 
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(Fuchs  reports  using  16  times)  in  such  a  way  that  the  sample  points  within  the  area  of  a 
pixel  form  a  reasonable  distribution.  Two  sets  of  color  buffers  are  maintained,  one  stores 
the  color  generated  by  the  latest  image  generation  offset,  the  other  stores  a  running  average. 
The  display  is  formed  using  the  values  in  the  running  average  buffer  after  all  offsets  have 
been  processed.  The  technique  is  similar  to  the  local  average  technique  described  by  Crow 
(see  [Cro77b],  [Cro81]). 

4.3.2. 2  Degree  of  Parallelism  and  Machine  Performance. 

Pixel-Planes  4  is  an  SIMD  machine  wherein  all  processors  in  the  "smart"  frame- 
buffer  execute  the  same  instruction  simultaneously  at  the  pixel  level  with  an  output  up  to 
30,000  polygons  per  second.  However,  Goldwasser,  in  [Gol85a],  reports  that  a  typical 
medical  image  contains  500,000  polygons  per  frame.  Based  on  this  figure,  Pixel-Planes  4 
is  not  capable  of  real-time  performance  in  the  medical  imaging  environment,  as  it  requires 
approximately  20  seconds  to  generate  a  single  frame.  Pixel-Planes  5  is  a  hybrid 
architecture,  with  SIMD  and  MIMD  components,  with  a  predicted  capability  for  rendering 
256  x  256  x  256  medical  images  at  the  rate  of  1  -  10  frames/second. 


4.3.3  Kaufman's  Cube  Architecture. 

Kaufman's  Cube  machine,  see  [Bak89],  [Coh90],  [Kau85],  [Kau86],  [Kau87], 
[Kau88a],  [Kau88b],  [Kau88c],  [Kau89],  and  [Kau90],  was  developed  to  permit  3D 
interaction  with  medical  images  and  geometric  objects  in  real-time.  The  system 
development  plan  calls  for  the  production  of  a  system  with  512  x  512  resolution  of  a  512  x 
512  x  512  voxel  scene,  though  the  hardware  prototype  supports  only  a  16  x  16  x  16  voxel 
scene.  A  diagram  of  the  system,  based  upon  [Kau88b]  is  presented  in  Figure  4.6. 
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Figure  4.6:  Kaufman's  Cube  Machine  Architecture. 


The  processing  strategy  for  the  machine  consists  of  providing  a  suite  of  medical 
image  processing  capabilities  that  support  the  generation  of  shaded  projections  of  3D  voxel 
data  with  the  provision  for  colorizing  the  output  and  selection  of  object(s)  to  be  displayed  in 
a  translucent  manner.  The  processing  strategy  is  supported  through  the  use  of  parallel 


processing  to  simultaneously  process  an  entire  beam1  of  voxels  for  viewing  while 


permitting  user  interaction  with  the  system  in  3D  space  through  the  host.  Color  selection. 


translucency  control,  and  slicing  can  be  altered  by  the  user  in  real-time,  thereby  allowing 
for  the  inspection  of  interior  characteristics  of  the  volume.  The  design  goal  for  the  machine 
is  to  provide  these  capabilities  in  real-time  within  its  own  workstation  environment.  A 
unique  approach  is  taken  within  the  machine  in  its  approach  to  performing  image 
transformations.  Shifting,  scaling,  and  rotation  are  performed  by  calculating  the  new 
coordinate  for  a  voxel  based  upon  the  new  coordinate  position  taken  by  the  closest 


1 A  beam  of  voxels  is  a  row,  column,  or  axle  of  voxels  within  the  scene. 
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neighbor  voxel  previously  transformed.  This  approach  reduces  the  number  of  arithmetic 
operations  performed  to  no  more  than  three  additions  per  voxel  [Kau89]. 

The  image  processing  system  consists  of  a  host  and  four  major  components,  the  3D 
frame  buffer,  the  cubic  frame  buffer,  3D  geometry  processor,  and  the  3D  viewing 
processor  which  includes  the  voxel  multiple  write  bus  (VMWB).  The  host  is  responsible 
for  the  user  interface.  The  3D  frame  buffer  processor  (FBP3)  is  responsible  for  loading  3D 
voxel-based  data  of  icons,  objects,  and  medical  images  as  well  as  for  manipulating  the  data 
within  the  cubic  frame  buffer  (CFB)  when  arbitrary  projections  of  the  data  therein  are 
required.  The  geometry  processor  (GP3)  is  responsible  for  scan  conversion  of  3D 
geometric  models  into  voxel  representations  for  storage  within  the  CFB.  For  a  description 
of  the  geometric  scan  conversion  process  see  [Kau86],  [Kau87],  and  [Kau88a].  The 
(CFB)  is  a  large,  3D,  cubic  memory  with  sufficient  capacity  to  hold  the  entire  512  x  512  x 
512  x  8-bit  scene  at  once.  To  facilitate  rapid  retrieval  and  storage  of  an  entire  beam  of 
voxels,  the  CFB  uses  a  skewed  memory  scheme.  The  memory  is  organized  into  n  memory 
modules  such  that,  for  any  desired  orientation,  no  more  than  one  voxel  will  be  required 
from  each  module.  The  voxels  are  assigned  to  memory  modules  according  to  their  (x,y,z) 
object  space  coordinates,  with  all  of  the  voxels  in  module  k  satisfying  the  relation  k  =  (x  + 
y  +  z)  mod  n.  The  internal  mapping  within  the  module  is  accomplished  using  the  x  and  y 
coordinates  of  the  voxel.  When  forming  an  image,  voxels  are  retrieved  beam  by  beam  and 
placed  in  the  VMWB  for  selection  of  the  voxel  in  the  beam  to  be  displayed. 

The  3D  viewing  processor  (VP3)  fetches  beams  of  voxels  from  the  image  stored  in 
the  CFB  and  uses  the  VMWB  to  extract  orthographic  projections  along  the  specified 
viewing  axis.  The  VP3  also  performs  slicing,  clipping,  depth  determination,  shading,  and 
color  determination  on  each  voxel  before  sending  this  data  to  the  frame  buffer,  which 
displays  the  shaded  orthographic  projection  of  the  scene  within  the  CFB.  To  meet  the 
requirement  for  real-time  image  generation,  all  the  voxels  in  the  beam  are  processed 
simultaneously  by  the  VP3  using  the  voxel  multiple  write  bus.  The  voxel  selection 
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algorithm  employed  in  the  VMWB  enables  the  VMWB  to  select  the  voxel  closest  to  the 
observer  in  log  time.  The  VMWB  has  n  processors  for  a  scene  n  voxels  deep,  or  512 
processors  for  the  CFB  example  cited  previously.  To  process  the  scene,  5122  sequential 
accesses  to  the  CFB  by  the  VMWB  are  made  in  order  to  to  select  the  beams  of  voxels  in  the 
scene  for  display.  The  VMWB  determines  the  visible  voxel  in  each  beam  and  sends  the 
density  value  for  the  voxel  to  the  3D  viewing  processor. 

The  key  elements  to  the  ability  of  the  Cube  architecture  to  rapidly  farm  an 
orthographic  projection  are  the  use  of  a  unique  memory  configuration  in  the  CFB  and  the 
VMWB  design.  The  CFB  memory  organization  supports  simultaneous  access  to  a  beam  of 
voxels  and  the  design  of  the  VMWB  enables  rapid  determination  of  the  opaque  voxel  in  the 
beam  closest  to  the  observer.  If  an  arbitrary  rotation  of  the  scene  in  the  CFB  is  called  for,  a 
two-step  procedure  is  performed.  First,  the  FBP3  extracts  the  scene  and  rotates  it  using  the 
incremental  transformation  technique.  The  VP3  then  accomplishes  its  normal  procedure  for 
displaying  a  view  of  the  scene  along  an  orthographic  direction. 

An  enhanced  linear  skewing  scheme  for  CFB  address  allow  fa-  rays  along  non¬ 
orthographic  parallel  projections  to  be  retrieved  conflict-free.  The  viewing  architecture  has 
been  extended,  with  the  addition  of  three  additional  2D  buffers,  to  accommodate  arbitrary 
parallel  and  perspective  projections.  Projections  in  this  architecture  are  performed  by 
retrieving  a  plane  of  projection  rays  from  the  CFB  and  then  employing  the  additional 
buffers  to  align  the  plane  for  conflict-free  projection- ray  retrieval.  Every  projection  ray 
within  each  plane  is  then  analyzed  by  the  VMWB  to  determine  the  projection  of  that  ray. 
Additional  information  on  this  enhancement  is  to  appear  in  |Kau90]. 

4.3.3. 1  Shading.  Anti-aliasing,  and  Hidden-Surface  Removal  Techniques, 

The  voxel  data  model  is  used  throughout  the  machine,  so  image  data  preprocessing 
is  not  required.  The  Cube  machine  also  has  the  capability  to  manipulate  voxel-based  image 
overlays  at  the  same  time  as  the  medical  image  is  formed.  This  capability  supports  the  use 
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of  icons,  cursors,  synthetic  needles  and  scalpels,  and  models  of  parts  of  the  body,  such  as 
a  skull,  to  aid  in  diagnosis  of  disease  and  treatment  planning,  as  discussed  in  [Kau86]  and 
[Bak89].  Shading  is  accomplished  using  the  congradient  shading  method,  described  in 
[Coh90].  This  method  defines  the  surface  orientation  of  a  voxel  face  using  a  set  of 
neighborhood  codes,  much  like  the  normal-based  contextual  shading  technique  described 
earlier.  However,  the  neighbor  codes  are  determined  by  computing  the  gradient  between 
the  voxel  face  and  the  faces  of  the  adjoint  voxel  faces,  as  in  gradient  shading.  This  method 
defines  the  gradient  as  one  of  a  finite  set,  allowing  the  use  of  look-up  tables  for  gradient 
determination  and  also  permits  changing  light  source  parameters  by  redefining  the  look-up 
tables.  The  congradient  algorithm  is  implemented  as  part  of  the  Cube  image  rendering 
pipeline,  allowing  for  the  production  of  shaded  images  in  real-time.  Anti-aliasing  is  not 
performed. 

Hidden- surface  removal  is  accomplished  using  a  front-to-back  algorithm 
implemented  implicitly  in  the  VMWB,  as  the  VMWB  selects  the  voxel  closest  to  the 
observer  for  each  beam.  The  voxel  selection  algorithm  uses  the  location  of  each  voxel 
along  the  beam  and  its  density  value  to  determine  which  voxel  in  the  beam  is  visible.  To 
avoid  calculation  of  the  location  of  each  voxel  on  the  beam,  each  processor  in  the  VMWB  is 
assigned  an  index  value  which  is  stored  in  each  unit,  and  sequentially  numbered  so  that  the 
lowest  index  value  lies  at  the  back  of  the  beam.  The  index  value  for  each  processor  is 
treated  as  the  depth  coordinate  of  the  voxel  it  contains  when  voxel  selection  is  performed. 
When  a  beam  of  voxels  is  processed,  the  location  of  the  clipping  plane  and  any  colorfs) 
considered  to  be  transparent  are  broadcast  to  all  the  processors  on  the  VMWB.  If  a 
processor  contains  a  voxel  that  is  transparent  or  lies  either  in  front  of  or  behind  the  clipping 
plane,  the  processor  disables  itself  during  the  current  round  of  beam  processing.  Each  of 
the  remaining  processors  then  start  placing  its  index  value  on  the  Voxel  Depth  Bus  bit  by 
bit  starting  with  the  most  significant  bit.  As  each  bit  is  written,  each  processor  examines 
the  bit  value  written  to  the  bus,  and  if  it  not  equal  to  the  bit  value  the  processor  just  wrote, 
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the  processor  disables  itself  for  the  duration  of  the  processing  of  the  current  beam.  One 
processor  eventually  remains,  and  the  voxel  data  and  the  depth  at  this  processor  is  then 
sent  to  the  VP3  for  pixel  colorization  and  shading  . 

4JJ.2 _ Degree  of  Parallelism  and  Machine  Performance. 

The  Cube  machine  exploits  parallelism  at  the  beam  level,  where  it  processes  full 
beams  simultaneously  using  the  CFB  skewed  memory  organization  and  the  simple  logic  in 
the  VMWB.  The  estimated  machine  performance  varies  depending  on  the  type  of  operation 
it  must  perform.  Orthographic  projection,  shading,  translucency  and  hidden-surface 
removal  of  the  scene  in  the  CFB  can  be  accomplished  in  .062  seconds  fora512x512 
scene,  which  is  roughly  real-time.  However,  if  an  arbitrary  projection  of  the  5 123  imaged 
volume  is  required,  0.52  seconds  are  required  to  form  the  51 22  image.  Use  of  the 
enhanced  linear  skewing  scheme  results  in  an  estimated  rendering  time  of  .16  seconds. 
These  estimated  performance  figures  are  based  upon  printed  circuit  board  technology, 
higher  speeds  are  anticipated  with  the  VLSI  implementation  currently  under  construction. 


4.3.4  Medical  Image  Processing  Group  Machines. 

The  Medical  Image  Processing  Group(MIPG)  has  developed  a  series  of  machines 
(see  [Art79a],  [Art79b],  [Art81],  [Che84a],  [Che84b],  [Che85],  [Edh86],  [Fri85a], 
[Fri85b],  [Her78],  [Her79],  [Her80a],  [Her82],  [Her83],  [Her85a],  [Her86],  and 
[Rey83b])  that  produce  3D  displays  of  medical  images  using  surface  shading  and  hidden- 
surface  removal  to  impart  a  sense  of  3D  relationships  on  a  2D  display.  The  following 
material  describes  the  operation  of  3D98,  the  latest  of  the  machines.  This  machine  is 
unique  in  that  the  primary  design  objectives  are  low  cost  with  acceptable  image  quality 
rather  than  rapid  image  formation.  For  this  reason,  surface  tracking  and  contour  extraction 
techniques  were  developed  to  reduce  the  volume  of  data  to  be  manipulated. 
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3D98  employs  whatever  microprocessor  controls  the  Computed  Tomography  (CT) 
scanner  to  perform  all  image  processing  calculations.  The  processing  strategy  has  two 
components.  First,  reduce  the  computational  burden.  This  is  accomplished  using  image 
segmentation  techniques  to  isolate  the  object  of  interest  in  the  3D  volume  early  in  the  image 
formation  process  and  by  employing  a  binary  array  to  represent  the  isolated  object  rather 
than  the  entire  3D  volume.  The  second  portion  of  the  strategy  further  reduces  the 
computational  burden  by  representing  the  surface  of  the  object  with  a  list  of  cuberille  faces 
instead  of  the  binary  array.  The  result  is  that  the  amount  of  data  to  be  processed  for 
hidden-surface  removal  and  shading  is  greatly  reduced  from  that  provided  by  the  CT. 
However,  much  scene  information  is  lost  along  the  way,  and  any  change  in  the  object  of 
interest  requires  that  the  image  be  reprocessed. 

Image  processing  proceeds  through  four  steps.  The  first  two  steps  produce  a 
binary  array  of  cuberilles  from  a  sequence  of  cross-sectional  voxel-based  slices.  The  first 
step  interpolates  the  values  in  the  CT  scanner  slices.  The  second  step  consists  of  selecting 
the  object  of  interest  by  thresholding  with  the  resulting  image  stored  in  the  binary  array. 

The  entries  in  the  array  which  contain  ones  correspond  to  cuberilles  within  the  object  of 
interest.  The  entries  in  the  array  which  contain  zeroes  correspond  to  cuberilles  in  the  scene 
background.  The  third  step  is  surface  tracking.  The  input  to  this  step  is  the  binary  array 
produced  in  step  one,  the  output  is  a  list  of  faces  of  cuberilles.  Each  face  on  the  list  lies  on 
the  border  of  the  object  and  so  separates  a  voxel  labeled  zero  from  a  voxel  labeled  one.  The 
faces  on  the  list  form  a  closed  connected  surface  containing  the  object  which  contains  the 
cuberille  face  identified  by  the  user  as  the  starting  point  for  the  surface  formation  process. 
Further  details  can  be  found  in  [Her83]  and  [Fri85b].  The  fourth  and  final  image 
processing  step  is  shaded  surface  display.  The  input  to  this  step  is  the  surface  defined  in 
the  list  output  from  step  two.  The  output  is  an  image  showing  the  appearance  of  the 
medical  object  when  viewed  from  a  user-specified  direction. 
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4.3.4. 1 _ Shading.  Anti-aliasing,  and  Hidden-Surface  Removal  Techniques. 

The  MIPG  machines  employ  the  cuberille  model.  The  cuberilles  are  formed  by 
interpolating  the  CT  scan  voxel  data.  3D98  uses  normal-based  contextual  shading,  a 
shading  algorithm  which  estimates  the  surface  normal  for  the  center  of  each  visible  cuberille 
based  on  the  orientation  of  the  cuberille  orientation  and  the  orientation  of  the  eight 
neighboring  cuberilles.  This  technique  is  described  in  [Che84a]  and  [Che85],  No  anti¬ 
aliasing  is  performed  as  this  would  serve  to  increase  the  computational  burden. 

A  modified  z-buffer  algorithm  is  used  for  hidden-surface  removal.  Because  of 
unique  properties  of  the  cuberille  environment,  Herman  and  Liu  [Her79]  were  able  to 
demonstrate  that  a  point  in  a  face  can  be  hidden  by  a  point  in  another  face  only  if  the  center 
of  the  first  face  is  closer  to  the  observer  than  the  center  of  the  second  face.  This  property 
eliminates  the  need  for  computing  the  distances  to  individual  points  in  the  faces,  and  only 
distances  to  the  centers  of  faces  need  be  computed  when  using  the  z-buffer  algorithm  for 
hidden-surface  removal. 

43A2 _ Degree  of  Parallelism  and.  Machine  Performance, 

The  machine  produces  images  slowly.  A  single  256  x  256  image  can  take  1-3 
minutes  to  display.  However,  high  performance  is  not  an  objective  of  this  machine.  There 
is  no  parallelism  in  the  machine.  There  is  one  CPU,  that  found  in  the  CT  scanner,  and  it 
performs  all  the  calculations.  For  actual  clinical  use  the  MIPG  machine  is  used  to 
precompute  selected  display  sequences  during  offpeak  CT  scanner  use  periods  for  later 
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4.3.5  Reynolds  and  Goldwasser's  Voxel  Processor  Architecture. 

The  Voxel  Processor  architecture  was  proposed  and  described  by  Reynolds  and 
Goldwasser  in  [Gol83],  [Gol84a],  [Gol84b],  [Gol85a],  [Gol85b],  [Gol87],  [Gol88b], 
[Rey83a],  and  [Rey85].  The  Voxel  Processor  machine  processes  discrete  subcubes  of  an 
image  in  parallel  and  outputs  the  results  of  these  computations  to  a  raster  scan  display.  The 
Voxel  Processor  is  a  special  purpose  machine  whose  only  application  is  the  parallel 
processing  of  cuberille  based  medical  images1. 

The  Voxel  Processor  machine  seeks  to  provide  the  capability  for  volume  matting, 
density  window  selection,  rotation,  translation,  scaling,  and  surgical  procedure  simulation 
operations  on  a  3D  volume  to  generate  a  2D  shaded  display  in  a  real-time2.  The  processing 
strategy  divides  the  scene  into  small  volumes  composed  of  cube-shaped  voxels  which  are 
independently  processed  and  then  merge  the  resulting  small  images  in  back-to-front  order 
to  form  one  final  image.  A  key  element  of  the  processing  strategy  is  that,  in  order  to  attain 
real  time  performance,  the  algorithms  to  accomplish  merging  and  small  image  generation 
are  placed  in  hardware  instead  of  software.  Additionally,  no  operation  more  time- 
consuming  than  an  add,  shift,  or  comparison  is  used  to  generate  the  final  image.  There  are 
seven  components  of  the  image  processing  pipeline.  These  components  are  the  host 
computer,  the  object  access  unit,  the  object  memory  system  (64  modules  each  storing  a  64 
cube) ,  the  processing  elements  (PE's),  the  intermediate  processors  (IP's),  the  output 


^commercial  machine  incorporating  the  parallel  primitives  introduced  in  the  Voxel  Processor 
architecture  is  described  in  [Gol88a]. 

2Real-time  display  requires  the  display  of  25  -  30  frames/second.  The  Voxel  Processor  achieves  a  frame 
rate  of  25  frames/second. 
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processor  (OP),  and  the  post  processor.  A  diagram  of  the  machine,  based  upon  [Gol87], 
appears  in  Figure  4.7. 


Figure  4.7:  The  Voxel  Processor  Architecture  (based  upon  [Gol87]). 


The  host  computer  handles  object  data  acquisition,  database  management,  and 
complex  object  manipulation.  The  host  is  also  responsible  for  generating  the  Sequence 
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Control  Tables  (SCTs)  which  are  used  to  control  the  back-to-front  object  readout  sequence. 
The  object  access  unit  supports  object  database  management  by  the  host  and  manages 
communication  between  the  Voxel  Processor  and  host.  The  object  memory  system  (OMS) 
provides  the  16M  bytes  of  RAM  required  to  hold  the  256  x  256  x  256  image.  The  OMS 
stores  the  voxel-based  object  data  within  64  memory  modules  distributed  among  the 
processing  elements.  The  processing  elements  are  used  to  form  mini-pictures  from  their  64 
x  64  x  64  cuberille  sections  of  the  scene.  Each  PE  has  two  128  x  128  output  buffers,  a 
copy  of  the  Sequence  Control  tables,  an  input  density  look-up  table,  and  a  pipelined 
arithmetic  processor.  During  operation,  the  PEs  access  the  data  in  its  own  subcube  in 
back-to-front  order  without  contention  with  other  PEs.  This  computation  yields  the  2D 
sub-image  that  is  visible  given  the  current  set  of  user  editing  inputs  and  object  orientation. 
This  image  is  composed  of  visible  voxel  density  values  and  their  image  space  z-distance 
values.  The  2D  image  is  placed  into  one  of  the  two  output  buffers1  at  the  PE  for  use  by 
the  IP.  The  next  two  stages  of  the  pipeline  perform  the  task  of  merging  the  64  separate 
pictures  into  a  single  picture  that  portrays  the  volume.  The  merge  operations  are  performed 
using  the  SCT  to  determine  the  input  picture  position  offsets  and  memory  addresses.  Each 
of  the  eight  IPs  merge  the  mini-pictures  generated  by  its  set  of  eight  PEs  into  one  of  its  two 
256  x  256  output  buffers.  The  OP  forms  the  final  image  by  merging  the  contents  of  the 
eight  IP  output  buffers  into  the  512  x  512  frame  buffer.  Once  the  image  is  in  the  512  x  512 
frame  buffer,  post-processing  is  performed  by  the  post-processor.  The  post  processor  is 
responsible  for  shading,  brightness,  and  pseudo-coloring  of  the  final  image  using  texture 
maps  and  either  distance  shading  or  gradient  shading. 

Two  critical  steps  in  the  operation  of  the  machine  are  subimage  merging  at  the  IPs 
and  OP  and  mapping  the  voxels  from  object  space  to  image  space  at  the  PEs.  These 
operations  are  accomplished  under  the  control  of  two  Sequence  Control  Tables  (SCTs). 


lrThe  128  x  128  output  buffers  can  hold  the  largest  image  that  can  be  created  from  a  64-cube. 
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Each  of  the  two  SCTs  is  computed  by  the  host  computer  based  on  the  current  orientation  of 
the  object  and  then  broadcast  to  the  processors  in  the  machine.  SCT1  contains  the  back-to- 
ffont  readout  sequence  of  the  scene  and  is  used  by  the  IPs  and  OP  to  control  the  merging 
operation  performed  on  the  output  of  the  PEs  and  IPs.  SCT2  is  used  by  the  PEs  to  map  the 
voxels  within  the  PEs  from  object  space  to  image  space.  Each  table  contains  eight  entries, 
one  for  each  octant  of  a  cube,  with  the  entries  in  each  table  sorted  in  back-to-front  order  to 
support  the  back-to-front  recursive  rendering  of  each  sub-image  in  the  PEs  and  back-to- 
front  merging  of  sub-images  in  the  IPs  and  OP. 

4,3,5,  1 _ Shading.  Anti-aliasing,  and  Hidden-Surface  Removal  Techniques. 

Image  shading  is  accomplished  using  gradient  shading  or  distance  shading. 
Distance  shading  is  accomplished  by  reducing  the  intensity  of  a  pixel  depending  upon  its 
distance  from  the  observer.  Gradient  shading  is  a  more  comprehensive  shading  algorithm 
in  that  it  takes  observer  distance  and  local  surface  curvature  into  account  when  shading  a 
pixel.  The  curvature  is  approximated  by  determining  the  z-gradient  between  a  pixel  and  its 
6  neighbors.  The  gradient  value  is  used  to  approximate  the  surface  normal  at  the  pixel. 

The  pixel  is  then  assigned  a  shade  based  upon  the  color  of  the  light  source,  the  angle 
between  the  surface  normal  and  the  incoming  light,  and  the  distance  of  the  pixel  from  the 
observer.  Reynolds  and  Goldwasser  report  that  they  have  investigated  two  different  anti¬ 
aliasing  techniques.  One  method  is  the  display  of  the  centers  of  the  visible  faces  of  each 
voxel,  which  works  only  if  the  size  of  a  voxel  face  is  the  same  size  as  a  pixel  (see  [Art81] 
and  [Her79]  for  details).  The  other  method  is  supersampling  to  double  resolution. 
Goldwasser  and  Reynolds  claim  that  both  these  anti-aliasing  techniques  yield  acceptable 
results  for  medical  imaging. 

Hidden-surface  removal  is  accomplished  using  the  recursive  back-to-front 
algorithm  described  in  [Rey85]  and  [Gol87].  Briefly,  the  algorithm  operates  as  follows. 
The  entire  volume  is  conceptually  divided  into  octants  of  dimension  2n  x  2n  x  2n,  and  the  x, 
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y,  and  z  object  space  coordinate  for  each  octant  center  is  determined.  To  achieve  a  given 
object  orientation,  rotation  matrices  (see  [Fol83])  are  applied  to  these  eight  sets  of 
coordinates,  yielding  the  image  space  coordinates  for  the  octant  centers.  The  values  for  the 
image  space  coordinates  are  left-shifted  to  maintain  precision  during  subsequent 
computation  and  sorted  into  decreasing  z-value  order  (yielding  the  SCTs  mentioned 
previously).  The  image  is  rendered  by  recursively  computing  the  coordinate  values  of  the 
centers  of  successively  smaller  subcubes  in  image  space  in  concert  with  their  corresponding 
subcube  centers  in  object  space.  Eight  new  subcube  center  coordinate  values  are  then 
computed  in  back-to-ffont  order.  This  computation  proceeds  by  accessing  the  SCT  entries 
in  decreasing  z-value  order,  shifting  each  SCT  coordinate  entry,  and  its  corresponding 
object  space  coordinate  value,  an  amount  determined  by  the  depth  of  the  recursion,  and 
adding  this  result  to  the  coordinate  value  of  the  parent  subcube.  At  recursive  level  n,  the 
coordinate  values  of  individual  voxels  in  object  space  and  image  space  are  obtained.  These 
coordinate  values,  after  right-shifting,  can  then  be  used  to  retrieve  the  density  value  for 
each  voxel  from  an  object  array  and  store  it  in  an  image  space  array. 

.4 ,.3,5x2 _ Degree  of  Parallelism  and  Machine  Performance, 

The  Voxel  Processor  employs  parallelism  at  two  different  levels.  Within  each  of 
the  first  two  stages  of  the  processor  pipeline,  there  is  parallel  operation  on  disjoint  sets  of 
voxels.  This  allows  the  processing  components  of  each  stage  to  operate  independently  of 
all  other  processors  in  its  stage.  Second,  each  stage  of  the  pipeline  operates  independently 
due  to  the  dual-buffering  of  the  output  from  each  stage.  Therefore,  each  stage  can 
independently  operate  on  a  different  output  frame,  so  that  at  any  one  time  there  can  be  four 
frames  in  the  pipeline.  This  high  degree  of  parallelism  is  re  nsible  for  the  real-time 
performance,  twenty-five  512  x  512  frames/second,  attained  by  the  Voxel  Processor. 
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4.3.6  Robb's  True  3D  Machine. 

Robb's  machine,  [Harr79],  [Harr86],  [Hef85a],  [Hef85b],  [Rob85a],  [Rob86a], 
[Rob87],  and  [Rob88],  is  the  only  machine  in  this  survey  which  provides  a  true  3D 
display.  The  image  is  formed  without  employing  parallel  processing  with  the  image 
generation  operations  accomplished  in  a  workstation.  The  design  objectives  of  the  system 
are  directed  toward  providing  an  environment  suitable  for  rapid  visualization  and  analysis 
of  volumes  of  3D  data.  Specifically,  the  architecture  is  geared  to  display  up  to  500,000 
voxels/second  as  a  continuous  true  3D  image.  The  system  is  required  to  support  numerical 
tissue  dissolution  and  image  dissection  in  order  to  isolate  objects  of  interest  within  the 
volume.  Finally,  the  system  operator  must  be  able  to  alter  many  of  the  display  parameters 
as  the  image  is  being  displayed.  The  central  concept  of  the  system  is  that  3D  image  analysis 
is  an  editing  task  in  that  proper  formatting  (editing)  of  the  scene  data  will  highlight  those  3D 
relationships  that  are  important  to  the  user.  In  addition,  the  system  supports  a  wide  variety 
of  interactive  2D  scene  editing,  display,  and  analysis  options  which  are  used  to  characterize 
the  data  set. 

The  image  processing  machine  is  a  Charles  River  Data  Systems  Universe  system 
using  a  Motorola™  68020  running  at  12.5  Mhz.  The  workstation  has  lOMBytes  of 
memory  and  two  video  display  terminals  with  512x512  resolution  which  support  3D 
scene  editing  operations.  In  addition,  a  varifocal  mirror  assembly  consisting  of  a  mirror,  a 
loudspeaker  and  CRT1,  is  connected  to  the  system  to  provide  the  true  3D  images.  A 
diagram  of  the  system,  based  upon  [Rob85],  is  presented  in  Figure  4.8. 


'The  loudspeaker  is  used  to  vibrate  the  mirror  synchronously  with  the  CRT  display  of  30  framcs/sccond. 
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Varifocal  Mirror 
Assembly 


2D  Display 

Figure  4.8:  True  3D  Machine  Architecture. 


The  system  hardware  and  data  format  are  designed  to  permit  rapid  image 
production.  The  display  of  the  image  is  accomplished  by  storing  the  data  slices  in  a  high 
speed  2D  memory  from  where  they  are  output  at  a  real-time  rat  to  a  CRT  which  projects 
onto  a  varifocal  mirror.  The  key  to  the  high-speed  display  is  the  use  of  a  custom  video 
pipeline  processor  to  perform  intensity  transformations  on  the  voxel  data  before  display. 
The  intensity  transformation  is  controlled  by  a  two-bit  field  appended  to  the  density 
information  for  the  voxel.  Upon  entry  to  the  pipeline,  the  field  is  stripped  from  the 
remainder  of  the  data  and  examined.  The  bit  settings  determine  whether  the  voxel  is  given 
a  maximum  intensity  value,  set  to  black,  passed  through  unchanged,  or  modified  by  a  table 
look-up.  Once  the  pipeline  has  completed  processing,  the  transformed  voxel  is  sent  to  the 
CRT  for  display  upon  the  varifocal  mirror. 

Within  the  True  3D  system,  image  processing  is  performed  by  a  set  of 
communicating  processes  running  within  the  workstation,  with  each  process  designed  to 
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perform  a  different  class  of  operations.  The  processes  implement  the  graphics  functions 
used  for  display  on  the  2D  devices,  user  interface  management,  interprocess 
communication,  and  for  3D  object  editing  tasks  and  have  been  grouped  together  into  a 
system  named  ANALYZE1.  To  facilitate  rapid  processing  of  the  image  by  the  various 
editing  processes,  the  entire  image  is  maintained  as  a  shared  block  of  memory.  The 
operation  of  these  modules  is  discussed  fully  in  [Rob86a]  and  [Rob88]  and  is  summarized 
here.  The  hierarchical  relationships  between  the  ANALYZE  processes  are  portrayed  in 
Figure  4.9. 

Image  processing  commences  when  the  desired  image  volume  is  called  into  the 
machine  by  the  host  workstation  using  the  TAPE  or  DISK  process  and  the  selected  volume 
of  data  is  converted  to  the  format  required  by  the  3D  display.  The  DISPLAY  process 
performs  manipulation  and  display  of  selected  2D  sections  within  the  3D  volume  as  well  as 
3D  transmission  and  reflection  displays  of  the  entire  data  set.  The  2D  section  display 
process  is  used  to  produce  images  of  slices  in  the  3D  data  set  which  lie  parallel  to  one  of  the 
three  coordinate  axes.  The  slices  to  be  extracted  are  defined  by  a  viewpoint  which  can  lie 
on  one  of  the  major  coordinate  axes.  The  process  uses  this  information  to  generate  an 
arbitrary  number  of  sequential  2D  views  of  the  dataset  as  seen  from  the  viewpoint.  The  2D 
section  display  process  supports  thresholding,  smoothing,  boundary  detection,  and  90° 
rotation  to  produce  the  desired  2D  views. 

The  three-dimensional  transmission  and  reflection  displays  are  formed  using  ray 
tracing  techniques  to  render  parallel  projections  of  the  3D  data  set  from  arbitrary 
viewpoints.  A  transmission  display,  which  forms  an  image  akin  to  an  x-ray,  can  be 
formed  from  either  the  brightest  voxel  along  each  ray  or  the  weighted  average  of  the  voxels 
along  each  ray  which  lie  within  a  specified  threshold.  A  reflection  display,  which  provides 

'This  software  package  also  runs  on  standard  UNIX  workstations  such  as  those  from  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.  and  Silicon  Graphics,  Inc  and  is  available,  minus  the  Mirage  module,  from  the  Biodynamics  Research 
Unit  at  the  Mayo  Clinic. 


Figure  4.9:  ANALYZE  Processes  in  the  True  3D  Machine  (from  [Rob86a]). 
an  image  closely  resembling  a  photograph,  can  be  used  to  form  3D  shaded-surface  displays 
or  transparency  displays.  Shaded-surface  displays  are  formed  via  termination  of  the  ray 
whenever  a  voxel  lying  within  a  specified  threshold  is  intersected  by  the  ray,  which 
essentially  is  a  technique  for  3D  surface  extraction  by  thresholding.  Transmission  displays 
are  generated  using  an  a  channel  image  composition  of  a  transparent  and  underlying 
opaque  surface  within  the  volume.  The  value  returned  for  each  ray  is  calculated  from  the 
lighting  intensity  values  calculated  for  the  reflection  due  to  the  transparent  surface,  the  light 
transmitted  through  the  surface,  and  the  reflection  from  the  opaque  surface  weighted  by  a 
calculated  a  channel  value.  The  calculated  a  channel  value  is  based  upon  the  transparent 
surface’s  orientation  to  the  light  source,  a  weighting  value  for  a  based  upon  the  orientation, 
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and  an  assigned  maximum  and  minimum  a  channel  range  for  the  transparent  surface5 . 

Note  that  only  an  opaque  surface  and  a  transparent  surface  are  extracted  from  the  volume  to 
form  the  image,  additional  surfaces  are  inhibited  from  appearing  in  the  final  image  by 
thresholding. 

The  OBLIQUE  process  generates  and  displays  oblique  views  of  the  3D  volume  on 
the  2D  CRT.  OBLIQUE  performs  many  of  the  same  2D-slice  display  functions  as 
DISPLAY,  but  is  not  limited  to  forming  projections  of  the  volume  along  one  of  the  major 
axes.  The  volume  is  represented  on  the  CRT  by  a  cube  shape,  with  the  current  oblique 
cutting  plane  displayed  within  the  cube.  As  the  operator  manipulates  the  orientation  of  the 
cutting  plane,  the  system  responds  (within  one  second)  with  a  2D  display  of  the  desired 
section.  The  computations  in  this  process  are  performed  using  a  nearest  neighbor 
interpolation  to  facilitate  rapid  formation  of  the  2D  display. 

The  MIRAGE  process  is  the  heart  of  the  True  3D  display  system.  This  process 
consists  of  several  modules  used  to  format  the  data,  to  perform  arbitrary  rotations  of  the 
formatted  data,  to  window-out  selected  voxel  values,  to  specify  and  display  oblique  planes 
through  the  data,  and  to  accomplish  data  dissolution/dissection2.  The  results  of  these 
computations  are  displayed  upon  the  varifocal  mirror  as  a  true  3D  image  behind  the  mirror. 
Data  formatting  is  a  pre-processing  operation  which  transforms  the  128  input  image  planes 
down  to  27  display  frames  and  appends  the  two-bit  fields  to  the  voxel  values.  These  27 
remaining  frames  are  used  to  generate  the  3D  image  and  can  be  interactively  edited  by  other 
modules  within  MIRAGE.  The  two-bit  display  field  discussed  above  is  used  by  MIRAGE 
for  dissolution,  dissection,  and  windowing  operations.  Dissection  is  accomplished  by 

^he  formula,  from  [Rob88],  is:  I  =  1^  *  a  +  (1-a)  *  Iopq  where  a  =  amjn  +  (amax  -  amjn)  *  cospO. 
Oj^jn  and  define  the  light  transmission  coefficient  range,  0  is  the  angle  between  the  surface  normal 
and  the  light  source,  and  p  is  the  distribution  coefficient  for  the  a  channel  range  which  is  assigned 
according  to  cos0,  p  normally  lies  in  the  range  l<p<4. 

^Dissolution  appears  as  tissue  dissolving,  or  melting,  away.  Dissection  appears  more  as  a  peeling  away 
of  overlying  layers. 
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using  MIRAGE  to  set  the  control  fields  of  the  region  to  be  removed  to  the  black  setting  for 
the  pipeline.  Dissolution  is  accomplished  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that  voxels  are 
gradually  faded  to  black  using  the  look-up  table  in  the  pipeline  rather  than  being  set  to  black 
in  one  pass.  Arbitrary  oblique  planes  are  displayed  using  one  of  two  operator  selected 
formats.  An  oblique  plane  can  be  displayed  within  the  volume  by  selectively  "dimming" 
the  voxels  around  the  desired  plane  or  by  superimposing  a  sparse,  bright  cutting  plane  over 
the  data.  Both  types  of  planes  are  effected  by  altering  the  control  fields  of  the  affected 
voxels  by  either  reducing  their  intensity  or  maximizing  their  intensity.  As  these  operations 
are  performed,  the  resulting  data  is  composed  into  a  stack  within  a  high-speed  buffer.  This 
stack  is  displayed  on  the  varifocal  mirror  in  back-to-front  order  synchronously  with  the 
vibration  of  the  mirror.  The  resulting  images  appear  to  be  a  continuous  in  all  three 
directions,  and  the  operator  can  look  around  foreground  structures  by  simply  by  moving 
his/her  head. 

The  EDIT  process  provides  interactive  modification  of  the  data  in  memory  by 
thresholding  and  object  tracing.  The  MANIP  process  supports  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division  of  the  voxel  values  in  memory  by  scalar  values  or  other  data 
sets.  This  process  enhances  objects  as  well  as  interpolates,  scales,  partitions,  and  masks 
out  all  or  portions  of  the  volume.  This  process  also  provides  the  capability  for  image  data 
set  normalization,  selective  enhancement  of  objects  within  the  image  data,  edge  contrast 
enhancement,  and  “image  algebra”  functions.  Once  the  regions  of  interest  are  isolated 
using  the  MANIP,  EDIT,  MIRAGE  and  DISPLAY  processes,  the  BIOPSY  process  can  be 
used  to  gather  values  from  specific  points  and  areas  within  the  region  as  specified  by  the 
operator.  This  module  displays  a  set  of  serial  2D  slices  extracted  from  the  volume  at  the 
desired  orientation  and  provides  the  capability  for  point  sampling,  line  sampling,  and  area 
sampling  with  histogram,  mean  and  standard  deviation  information  provided  for  the  area. 

The  SURFACE  process  is  responsible  for  identifying  and  extracting  specified 
surfaces  from  the  volume.  The  process  supports  interactive  isolation  of  the  surface  to  be 
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extracted,  formation  of  a  binary  volume  by  thresholding  the  remaining  objects  according  to 
an  operator  specified  threshold  window,  and  extraction  of  the  binary  surface.  The 
extracted  surface  is  stored  as  a  list  of  voxel  faces  and  is  displayed  as  a  set  of  contours  or  as 
a  shaded  3D  volume  on  a  CRT.  The  PROJECT  process  creates  user  specified  projection 
images  of  the  volume  through  alteration  of  the  view  angle,  dissolution  range,  and 
dissection  parameters1.  The  projection  sequences  are  displayed  using  the  MOVIE  process 
to  provide  motion  parallax,  dissolves  of  tissue,  dissection  effects,  and  combinations  of 
these  effects  to  provide  additional  information  concerning  the  composition  of  the  volume 
being  examined. 

4.3.6. 1  Shading.  Anti-aliasing,  and  Hidden-Surface  Removal  Techniques. 

Robb's  True  3D  machine  uses  the  voxel  output  directly  without  preprocessing  to 
isolate  surfaces  within  the  volume.  Shading  is  not  performed  in  the  true  3D  imaging 
process,  as  the  purpose  of  shading  is  to  convey  a  sense  of  3D  relationships  and  the  true  3D 
display  achieves  this  effect  using  the  varifocal  mirror  assembly.  In  the  2D  display  mode, 
shading  is  accomplished  by  computing  the  surface  normal  for  each  visible  face  of  each 
voxel.  The  surface  normal,  along  with  the  direction  of  the  light  and  the  orientation  of  the 
viewer  relative  to  the  surface  is  combined  to  yield  the  specular  reflectance  for  the  surface. 
The  weighted  sum  of  the  specular  reflectance  term  and  the  distance  of  the  viewer  from  the 
voxel  face  is  used  as  the  shading  value  for  the  face. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  3D  display,  anti-aliasing  is  not  required.  In  the  shaded 
surface  display  mode  of  operation,  anti-aliasing  is  accomplished  by  supersampling.  In  the 
shaded  surface  display  process,  hidden-surface  removal  is  accomplished  by  using  the  z- 


1  Dissolution  range  sets  the  number  of  projections  performed  and  the  amount  of  dissolution  (fading)  to  be 
applied  over  the  sequence.  The  dissection  parameters  specify  the  starting  and  ending  coordinate  values  of 
the  planes  to  be  sliced  away  and  the  number  of  projections  to  be  performed. 
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buffer  algorithm.  Hidden-surface  removal  would  destroy  the  3D  effect,  so  is  not 
performed  during  true  3D  processing. 


There  is  no  parallelism  in  Robb's  True  3D  machine.  Operations  are  performed  in  a 
strictly  sequential  manner.  For  true  3D  images  on  the  varifocal  mirror,  the  system  can 
display  up  to  27  frames  every  thirtieth  of  a  second  (this  speed  is  required  to  form  the  true 
3D  image)  at  a  resolution  of  128  x  128  pixels. 

4.3.7  Section  Summary. 

The  machines  described  above  represent  a  wide  array  of  approaches  to  medical 
imaging.  The  architectures  range  from  no  parallelism  to  high  parallelism  with  a 
correspondingly  wide  range  of  performance.  The  machines  also  investigate  a  wide  number 
of  approaches,  from  true  3D  to  contour  extraction  with  shaded  surface  display.  While 
these  approaches  have  a  wide  range  of  image  quality  and  interactive  capability,  each  has 
made  significant  contributions  to  understanding  the  processing  tasks  involved  and 
capabilities  required  in  medical  imaging.  The  MIPG  machines  led  the  way  in  their 
demonstration  of  the  utility  of  3D  medical  images  constructed  from  extracted  contours  and 
surfaces.  The  algorithms  employed  in  these  machines  for  surface  extraction  and  shading  as 
well  as  volume  representation  are  used  in  other  machines  and  demonstrate  that  image 
quality  need  not  suffer  when  the  rendering  speed  is  improved.  Kaufman  and  Reynolds 
demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  innovative  memory  access  methods  for  rapid  display  of 
medical  images.  Farrell  demonstrates  the  usefulness  of  false  color,  composited  images  in  a 
medical  imaging  environment.  Fuchs'  two  machines  establish  that  the  pixel  painting 
bottleneck  can  be  overcome  by  expending  hardware  resources  at  the  pixel  level  which  yield 
significant  performance  returns.  Fuchs  and  Reynolds  demonstrate  the  validity  of  a  pipeline 
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approach,  albeit  using  different  pipelines.  Finally,  Robb's  work  provides  the  basis  for 
modeling  the  generation  of  images  by  a  series  of  cooperating  processes  by  his  work  in 
developing  the  ANALYZE  system,  and  its  attendant  capability  for  display  of  both  2D 
contour-based  and  3D  volume-based  images.  These  machines  laid  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  commercial  machines  discussed  in  the  next  section  are  laid. 

4.4  Commercial  Medical  Imaging  Machines. 

This  section  concludes  the  presentation  of  medical  imaging  machines  with  a 
description  of  the  commercial  Ardent™  Titan™,  AT&T  Pixel  Machines™  900  Series™,  the 
Pixar  Image  Computer™  and  Pixar  II™,  the  Stellar®  GS  series,  and  the  Sun  TAAC-1™. 
As  these  machines  are  commercially  oriented,  their  primary  aim  is  the  attainment  of  rapid 
image  rendering  speed  with  acceptable  image  quality  instead  of  demonstrating  new 
concepts,  as  is  the  case  for  the  research-oriented  machines  discussed  in  the  proceeding 
section.  The  descriptions  in  this  section  are  longer  than  in  the  research-oriented  machines 
section  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  innovations  in  the  machines.  Their  innovations  range 
from  the  areas  of  rapid  memory  access  and  pipelining  to  the  use  of  proprietary  rendering 
packages  with  varying  capabilities.  The  architecture  of  each  machine  is  described  in 
sufficient  detail  to  illuminate  its  uniqueness,  the  interested  reader  is  referred  to  the 
bibliography  for  each  machine  for  further  information.  A  final  comment  before 
proceeding,  these  machines  are  capable  of  rendering  many  types  of  images,  not  just 
medical  images.  As  the  purpose  of  this  review  is  a  description  of  medical  imaging 
machines,  these  other  capabilities  are  mentioned  briefly  and  not  assessed  for  their 
performance. 
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4.4.1  The  Ardent™  Titan™. 


The  Ardent™  Titan™  and  the  Stellar™  GS  series,  discussed  below,  are  machines 
classified  as  personal  graphics  supercomputers  and  are  not  designed  specifically  to  be 
medical  imaging  machines.  This  class  of  machines  combines  the  computational  facilities  of 
a  mini-supercomputer,  the  graphics  capability  of  a  high-quality  graphics  workstation,  and 
the  interactive,  Unix-based  services  of  an  office  workstation  in  one  unit.  The  goal  of  the 
Titan  architecture  is  to  provide  high-quality,  interactive  graphics  dedicated  to  a  single  user. 
Because  the  graphics  processing  arena  is  rapidly  changing,  the  Titan  uses  a  software 
implementation  of  a  graphics  pipeline.  This  choice  was  made  to  provide  for  rapid 
implementation  of  improved  image  rendering  algorithms  within  the  pipeline.  However,  by 
opting  for  flexibility,  the  Titan  encounters  a  formidable  computational  burden  when 
performing  real-time1  or  photo-realistic2  volume  renderings.  To  achieve  the  performance 
requirements  for  the  system  while  retaining  the  implementation  flexibility  inherent  in 
software,  the  Titan  is  designed  as  a  symmetric  multiprocessing  machine  which  employs 
high-speed  processors,  pipelines,  and  wide  bandwidth  between  the  major  components  of 
the  machine.  The  following  presentation  is  drawn  from  [A1188],  [Ard88a],  [Ard88b], 
[Ard88c],  [Bel88],  [Bor88a],  [Bor88b],  [Bor88c],  [Die88],  [Eli89],  [McL88],  [Mir88], 
[M0I88],  [Til88],  [Wil88],  and  [Wor88]. 


1  Real-time  image  display  is  defined  to  be  a  display  rate  at  or  above  the  flicker-fusion  rate  of  the  human 
eye,  which  is  approximately  30  frames  per  second. 

2A  photo-realistic  image  is  a  computer-generated  image  which  has  the  display  characteristics,  such  as 
specular  reflectance,  shadows,  and  diffuse  reflection,  which  would  appear  in  a  photograph. 
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The  processing  strategy  employed  within  the  Titan  is  to  obtain  rapid  image 
rendering  through  independent  parallel  operation  at  the  system,  component,  and  thread1 
level,  thereby  overlapping  graphics  processing  throughout  the  graphics  pipeline.  The  quest 
for  image  rendering  speed  is  assisted  by  a  large  vector  register  file,  proprietary  pixel  and 
polygon  rendering  processors,  and  an  optimizing  compiler.  The  use  of  Unix™  with 
extensions  as  the  operating  system  provides  support  for  concurrent  operation  at  the  system 
level  and  for  high-speed  I/O  processing  and  disk-striping2.  At  the  component  level,  CPU 
dedicated  pipelines,  pipes,  arithmetic  units,  a  vector  register  file,  and  caches  along  with 
interleaved  memory3  enable  high-throughput  with  minimum  contention  with  other  system 
components.  At  the  thread  level,  synchronization  via  semaphores  and  doorbells4  provides 
the  capability  to  assign  multiple  processors  to  a  single  computational  task. 

The  supplied  compilers  support  both  medium-  and  fine-grained  parallel  operation. 
Medium-grain  operation  is  enabled  through  automatic  determination  of  the  code  segments 
which  can  run  concurrently  and  allocating  these  segments  to  separate  threads.  Threads  are 
assigned  to  processors  at  run-time,  permitting  a  single  section  of  current  code  to  be  divided 
among  the  available  processors  in  the  machine.  Fine-grain  operation  is  accomplished  by 
procedure  inlining5  coupled  with  dependency  analysis  to  perform  automatic 

1 A  thread  is  a  locus  of  control  within  a  process  which  consists  of  a  program  counter  and  the  thread's 
register  states.  The  threads  of  a  process  share  address  space  and  OS  context  but  their  registers  and  stack 
space  are  private. 

^Disk-striping  is  a  file  allocation  technique  which  places  contiguous  blocks  of  data  on  separate  disk  drives, 
thereby  providing  simultaneous  multiple  block  reads. 

^Memory  interleaving  allows  a  processor  to  submit  a  data  request  to  a  memory  bank  and  then  proceed  on 
to  access  the  next  bank,  the  processor  does  not  need  to  wait  for  the  bank  to  respond,  and  the  banks  in  the 
interleave  can  cycle  independently.  More  interleaves  reduces  the  avarage  access  time  to  memory. 

4Doorbells  are  used  for  interprocess  signaling  via  the  system  bus. 

^Procedure  inlining  is  a  compilation  technique  which  eliminates  procedure  calls  by  moving  each  called 
procedure  to  the  point  in  the  code  at  which  it  is  called,  thereby  placing  it  in-line  for  better  analysis  for 
vectorization  opportunities. 
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vectorization/strip  mining  of  loops  and  the  detection  of  integer  operations  which  can  be 
vectorized.  The  resulting  workload  can  then  be  distributed  among  several  processors.  The 
compiler  also  supports  the  use  of  compiler  directives  to  direct  parallelization  of  code. 

The  Titan  processing  strategy  is  supported  by  a  hardware  architecture  which  allows 
simultaneous,  independent  operation  of  the  CPUs  and  their  dedicated  vector/floating  point 
processors.  The  hardware  architecture  of  the  Titan,  shown  in  Figure  4.10,  is  designed  to 
operate  as  a  64-bit  vector  machine  comprised  of  four  major  components,  the  Central 
Processor  Subsystem,  the  Main  Memory  Subsystem,  the  Graphics  Subsystem,  and  the  I/O 
Subsystem.  These  elements  are  linked  together  by  two  synchronous  buses,  the  Read  (R) 
bus  and  the  System  (S)  bus,  each  providing  32-bit  addressing  and  64-bit  data  paths.  The 
bus  does  not  queue  requests,  rather  the  initiating  device  waits  until  the  servicing  device 
signals  its  availability  before  initiating  a  transaction.  The  R  bus  is  dedicated  to  memory 
vector  reading  and  the  S  bus  is  employed  for  all  other  reads  and  writes  to  memory  and  for 
I/O,  together  they  offer  an  aggregate  256  Mbytes/second  data  transfer  rate  for  I/O  or 
memory  access.  The  Memory  Subsystem  consists  of  from  1  to  4  memory  boards  and  is 
designed  to  accept  a  request  from  and  deliver  data  to  both  the  R  and  S  bus  each  clock  cycle. 
Memory  interleaving  supports  up  to  16  concurrently  active  memory  transactions,  thereby 
allowing  the  subsystem  to  furnish  data  to  the  bus  at  the  bus  rate  of  256  Mbytes/second.  If 
requests  arrive  at  the  memory  subsystem  faster  than  they  can  be  serviced  they  are  held  in  a 
FIFO  queue  until  they  can  be  processed,  thereby  insuring  correct  data  return  order.  The 
Central  Processor  Subsystem  contains  between  one  and  four  CPUs.  Each  CPU  contains  a 
vector  processing  unit,  a  general-purpose  integer/control  unit,  a  32k  byte  cache,  and 
additional  buffers  to  support  rapid  CPU  operation,  up  to  a  peak  rate  of  16  MIPS.  The 
design  of  a  single  CPU  is  depicted  in  Figure  4. 1 1 .  The  integer  unit  has  a  RISC  architecture 
and  performs  the  CPU  control  tasks,  integer  computations,  and  issues  vector/floating  point 
instructions  to  the  vector  control  unit.  The  32k  bytes  of  cache  at  the  integer  processor  is 


Figure  4.10:  Ardent  Titan  Hardware  Architecture  (based  upon  [Die88]). 
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Figure  4.11:  Ardent  Titan  CPU  Block  Diagram  (based  upon  [Die88]). 


equally  divided  between  an  instruction  and  data  cache,  both  of  which  can  be  accessed  in  the 
same  clock  cycle.  The  caches  operate  independently,  using  fetch-ahead  and  a  four-deep1 
load  pipe  to  increase  the  hit  rate  in  both  caches  and  a  four-deep  deep  write  buffer  and  data 


cache  write-through  to  minimize  the  chances  that  the  processor  must  wait  during  a  write. 


Bus  snooping  is  used  to  maintain  data  cache  and  main  memory  coherence.  When  the 
integer  control  unit  processes  a  vector  or  floating-point  instruction,  the  instruction  is  passed 


1  The  Titan  reads/writes  two  words  at  a  time,  the  four-deep  buffers  hold  eight  words. 
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to  the  vector  control  unit  via  an  instruction  queue  and  the  integer  unit  continues  processing 
until  the  vector  unit  signals  completion  of  its  task. 

The  vector  processing  unit  (VPU)  was  specifically  designed  to  perform  graphics 
calculations  and  is  used  for  both  graphics  and  vector  operations.  The  VPU  consists  of  the 
vector  control  unit,  the  vector  register  file  (VRF) ,  the  vector  data  switch,  the  vector  data 
path,  and  three  memory  pipes,  two  for  memory  loads  and  one  for  memory  store.  The  unit 
is  designed  to  support  pipelined  execution  of  vector/floating-point  operands,  when  the 
components  are  operating  concurrently  the  vector  control  unit  achieves  a  peak  rate  of  16 
MFLOPS.  A  block  diagram  of  the  VPU  is  presented  in  Figure  4.12. 

The  vector  control  unit  is  responsible  for  decoding  the  instructions  received  from 
the  integer  unit,  signaling  it  when  an  instruction  completes,  setting  up  the  memory  data 
streams,  configuring  the  data  switch  and  data  path,  and  performing  pipeline  concurrency 
control.  The  vector  control  unit  operates  concurrently  with  the  integer  control  unit,  with 
synchronization  performed  only  when  directed  by  the  application  being  run.  The  VRF 
supports  registers  of  variable  length,  allowing  an  application  to  trade  off  vector  size  for 
register  file  size  within  a  range  of  32  registers  of  256  8-byte  numbers  to  8192  registers  of 
one  byte  numbers.  The  size  of  the  file  is  an  important  factor  in  the  speed  of  an  application, 
as  all  operations  in  the  vector  unit,  except  for  integer  unit  synchronization,  use  the  vector- 
register  file  as  the  source  and  sink  for  data.  The  VRF  is  organized  into  four  banks,  with 
each  bank  assigned  to  a  thread  to  increase  the  probability  that  required  data  remains  in  the 
file  after  a  context  switch,  as  well  as  increasing  context  switch  execution  speed.  The  vector 
data  switch  is  a  crossbar  switch  which  serves  to  route  data  between  the  two  memory-load 
pipes,  the  memory  store  pipe,  the  vector  register  file,  and  the  vector  data  path.  The  vector 
data  path  can  simultaneously  perform  addition,  multiplication,  and  division  on  floating 
point  or  scalar  vectors. 
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Figure  4.12:  Titan  Vector  Unit  (based  upon  [Die88]). 


The  graphics  subsystem  contains  the  only  special-purpose  hardware  in  the  Titan 
system.  This  subsystem  can  perform  rasterizing  scan-conversion  using  pixel  and  polygon 
processors,  a  16-bit  z-buffer,  and  shading  on  a  1280  x  1024  display.  The  system  supports 
up  to  48  image  planes  in  the  frame  buffer.  Pixel  processing  is  accomplished  by  eight  to 
twelve  parallel  pixel  processors  operating  upon  four  scan-lines  at  a  time,  using  separate 
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processors  for  each  color  channel  and  one  additional  processor  for  the  z-buffer.  Pixel 
processing  is  based  upon  scaling,  rotation,  and  lighting  for  the  image. 
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Figure  4.13:  Titan  Graphics  Pipeline  (based  upon  [Die88]). 

The  graphics  pipeline,  depicted  in  Figure  4.13,  uses  the  integer  and  vector  units  to  drive  the 
graphics  subsystem.  The  integer  unit  drives  the  pipeline  by  processing  the  display  list 
When  an  element  is  removed  from  the  display  list,  the  element  is  dispatched  to  the  vector 
unit  for  geometric  processing,  shadowing,  reflection  and/or  ray  tracing  floating-point 
calculations.  The  graphics  subsystem  uses  the  resulting  values  to  perform  its  rendering 
tasks. 

Dore ',  the  Dynamic  Object  Rendering  Environment,  is  the  object-oriented1,  user 
extensible  software  library  used  to  implement  image  rendering  operations  above  the  pixel 
level.  The  package  supports  interactive  rotation,  pan,  and  zoom  image  modifications  along 
with  shadows,  reflection,  anti-aliasing,  colored  lighting  effects,  ray  tracing,  composition, 


1  In  Dore',  each  geometrical  primitive,  attribute,  device  frame,  view,  etc.  is  a  separate  object  consisting  of 
a  single  data  structure.  Dore'  is  not  an  object-oriented  programming  environment;  objects  are  used  to 
simplify  the  management  of  graphical  data. 
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and  transparency.  Ambient,  diffuse,  and  specular  lighting  models  are  supported  for  scene 
shading.  When  the  Titan  is  operating  as  a  volume  rendering  pipeline,  Dore'  uses  the 
integer  and  vector  units  to  perform  the  required  transformation,  clipping,  shading,  and 
pixel  writing  operations.  The  Dore'  toolkit  stores  data  in  a  hierarchy  consisting  of  image 
primitives,  appearance  attributes,  geometrical  attributes,  studio  objects,  and  organizational 
objects.  Primitive  objects  range  from  simple  points,  vectors,  surfaces  and  to  complex 
objects  such  as  B-splines  and  NURBS1  patches.  The  description  of  the  object  is 
constructed  so  that  an  application  can  switch  between  display  types,  say  from  wire-frame  to 
surface,  without  maintaining  two  display  lists  or  re-defining  the  scene.  Appearance 
attributes  are  used  to  define  color,  specularity,  transparency,  texture  maps,  and 
environmental  reflection  for  an  object.  Geometric  attributes  modify  the  geometry  of 
primitive  objects  by  transformation,  rotation,  and  scaling.  Studio  objects  are  used  to  define 
lighting  and  camera  effects  for  a  scene.  Organizational  objects  are  used  to  establish  a 
hierarchical  organization  for  the  objects  within  the  scene. 

4AU - Shading.  Anti-Aliasing  and.Hiddsn-Syrfag.s.Rgniovai  Techniques. 

Other  than  for  z-buffering  at  the  pixel  level  to  perform  hidden-surface  removal,  the 
Titan  performs  its  graphics  operations  in  software,  allowing  the  user  to  modify  the 
performance  and  algorithms  used  in  the  graphics  pipeline  to  operate  upon  voxel  data  in 
medical  images.  In  this  section,  the  discussion  is  limited  to  the  functions  provided  in  the 
standard  Dore'  graphics  library,  with  the  understanding  that  these  functions  can  be 
expanded  upon.  Dore'  provides  support  for  Phong,  Gouraud,  and  flat  shading  on  either 
voxel  or  2D  surface  data  types.  Hidden-surface  removal  can  be  accomplished  in  software 
using  a  floating-point  z-buffer  instead  of  the  integer-based  hardware  z-buffer.  Anti-aliasing 


1  NURBS  -  non-uni  form  rational  B-splinc  surfaces. 
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is  performed  using  stochastic  sampling  when  using  ray-tracing  techniques  to  render  the 
image  or  nearest-neighbor  sampling  when  performing  standard  volume  rendering. 

4.4. 1 .2  Degree  of  Parallelism  and  Machine  Performance. 

The  Ardent  Titan  is  a  highly  parallel  MIMD  machine,  with  the  potential  for  16 
concurrent  memory  transactions,  an  add,  multiply  and  divide  operation  per  vector  unit,  and 
one  integer  operation  per  integer  control  unit  each  62  nanosecond  clock  cycle.  The 
performance  of  the  machine  is  further  enhanced  through  the  use  of  pipes  and  buffers.  The 
peak  system  performance  in  the  Titan  of  200,000  Gouraud-shaded  polygons/second  is 
directly  attributable  to  the  high  degree  of  parallelism  within  the  architecture.  A  256  x  256  x 
70  voxel  scene  can  be  rendered  at  a  near  real  time  rate  of  15  frames/second. 


4.4.2  AT&T™  Pixel  Machine  900™. 

The  AT&T  Pixel  Machine  900  series  is  a  general-purpose  machine  designed  to 
provide  high  performance  through  the  use  of  both  coarse-grain  pipelining  and  fine-grain 
computing  arrays.  The  pipeline  is  used  to  perform  serial  image  rendering  tasks  such  as 
object  generation  and  geometric  transformation.  The  processor  array  computes  individual 
pixel  values  based  on  the  output  of  the  pipeline  and  provides  high-bandwidth  access  to  a 
distributed  frame  buffer.  All  image  processing  algorithms,  such  as  image  transformation, 
shading,  and  hidden-surface  removal  are  software  encoded.  Like  the  two  Pixar  machines 
discussed  later,  the  Pixel  Machine  requires  an  attached  host  machine  for  support  In  this 
case,  the  host1  is  responsible  for  networking  tasks,  the  user  interface,  and  the  program 
development  environment.  In  addition,  the  host  supports  the  Pixel  Machine  by  translating 
the  high-level  function  calls  into  the  Pixel  Machine,  loading  the  pipeline  and  array  with 


*The  host  can  be  either  a  Sun™  3,  Sun™  4  or  Silicon  Graphics  4G. 
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execution  code,  and  for  managing  iterative  functions.  The  machine  architecture  and 
performance  description  in  this  section  is  based  upon  [Att88a],  [Att88b],  [Att88c], 
[Att88d],  [Att88e],  [Att88f],  and  [Att89]. 

The  design  objectives  of  the  Pixel  machine  call  for  the  use  of  32-bit  floating-point 
computations  for  computational  accuracy  and  a  32-bit  voxel  representation  with  large  image 
memories  for  medical  image  generation.  Image  rendering  computations  are  performed  on 
floating-point  processors  each  executing  code  at  the  rate  of  5  MIPS  and  10  MFLOPS. 
Image  generation  algorithms  are  software  encoded  to  permit  user  modification  of  these 
functions.  The  overall  machine  architecture  is  presented  in  Figure  4.14.  The  major 
components  of  the  Pixel  Machine 
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Figure  4,14:  Pixel  Machine  Architecture  (from  [Att89]). 


900  series  machines  are  the  host,  the  Transformation  Pipeline,  the  Pixel  Nodes,  the  Pixel 
Funnel,  and  the  VMEbus™.  The  host  computer  system  accesses  the  Pixel  Machine  via  the 


VMEbus  as  a  64k  byte  block  of  memory,  with  this  memory  mapped  into  user  process 


space.  The  parallel  I/O  interface  for  the  pipe  and  array  nodes,  the  FIFO  queues  on  the 
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pipeline,  the  colormaps,  and  video  control  registers  are  mapped  directly  into  this  64k 
memory  block. 

The  primary  recipient  of  host  communications  is  the  Transformation  Pipeline.  The 
Transformation  Pipeline  can  be  configured  as  a  pipeline  of  either  nine  or  eighteen  nodes, 
with  the  1 8  node  configuration  capable  of  operation  as  one  long  pipe  or  two  shorter  parallel 
pipes.  Because  the  Transformation  Pipeline  is  designed  to  perform  serial  image  rendering 
operations,  rotation,  translation,  scaling,  and  projection  operations  are  most  efficiently 
performed  there.  The  pipeline  nodes  use  the  WE™  DSP32  digital  signal  processing  chips 
as  their  CPU.  The  configuration  of  each  node  is  depicted  in  Figure  4.15.  The  static  RAM 
at  the  node  is  used  for  instruction 


Figure  4.15:  Pixel  Machine  Pipeline  Node  Configuration  (based  upon  [Att89]). 


and  data  memory  and  the  queues  are  employed  for  communication  with  neighboring  nodes 
in  the  pipeline.  The  input  to  the  first  node  in  the  pipeline  is  provided  across  the  VMEbus 
by  the  host.  The  first  node  then  performs  the  one  or  more  serial  operations  assigned  to  it 
by  the  user  and  passes  the  result  to  the  next  node  in  the  pipeline.  The  image  is  staged  down 
the  pipeline  as  subsequent  pipeline  nodes  remove  data  from  their  input  queue,  with  each 
stage  performing  an  independent  set  of  operations  on  the  data.  The  last  pipeline  node 
broadcasts  its  output  to  all  of  the  Pixel  Nodes  and  optionally  back  to  the  host  via  the 
VMEbus. 
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The  Pixel  Nodes  are  arranged  as  a  mesh  of  processors  all  of  which  are  connected  to 
a  distributed  frame  buffer  which  supports  screen  resolutions  of  either  1280  x  1024  or  1024 
x  1024  pixels.  The  configuration  of  a  single  node  is  portrayed  in  Figure  4.16.  The  mesh 
can  be 


Figure  4.16:  Pixel  Machine  Pixel  Node  Architecture  (based  upon  [Att89]). 
populated  with  16,  20,  32,  40,  or  64  Pixel  Node  processors,  with  each  processor  capable 
of  serial  communication  with  its  nearest  neighbors.  The  CPUs  for  the  processors  in  the 
mesh  are  the  same  WE™  DSP32  digital  signal  processing  chips  used  in  the  Transformation 
Pipeline.  The  Pixel  Nodes  are  configured  differently  from  the  transformation  pipeline 
nodes.  Pixel  Nodes  have  as  much  static  RAM  for  instruction  storage  as  pipeline  nodes, 
and  have  an  additional  two  banks  of  64k  x  32-bits  of  video  storage,  thereby  providing  each 
node  with  enough  memory  to  hold  its  share  of  two  full  screens  of  32-bit  frame  buffers. 

The  largest  mesh  configuration  provides  32  Mbytes  of  frame  buffer  memory  and  16 
Mbytes  of  data  memory  .  The  two  banks  of  video  RAM  and  one  bank  of  dynamic  RAM 
can  be  used  to  hold  floating-point  z-buffer  values,  code  segments,  or  pixels  in  a  floating¬ 
point  representation.  The  video  RAM  is  primarily  used  to  store  each  of  the  16-bit1  signed 


1  In  the  currently  available  Pixel  Machine  models,  8  of  the  16  bits  are  populated  with  memory,  the 
remaining  bits  are  reserved  for  future  expansion. 
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red,  green,  blue,  and  alpha  channel  components  of  each  pixel  in  the  portion  of  the 
distributed  frame  buffer  at  each  Pixel  Node.  To  accommodate  the  various  processor  mesh 
configurations  without  software  alteration,  each  Pixel  Machine  uses  either  64  or  80  virtual 
Pixel  Node  processors  mapped  to  the  actual  mesh,  with  one  or  more  virtual  processors 
assigned  to  a  given  Pixel  Node. 

The  virtual  processors  operate  upon  256  x  256  x  32-bit  subsets  of  the  video  and 
dynamic  RAM  at  each  processor.  These  subsets,  called  sub-screens,  are  permanently 
assigned  to  a  virtual  processor,  thereby  permitting  each  virtual  processor  to  access  the  data 
for  its  subscreen  without  conflict.  Image  display  is  performed  by  computing  the  pixel  color 
and  intensity,  shading  the  surface(s)  represented  in  the  pixel,  anti-aliasing,  and  image 
compositing.  To  accomplish  the  image  display  tasks,  the  virtual  processors  perform  point, 
line,  and  polygon  rasterization,  ray-tracing,  z-buffer  calculations  on  polygons  and  spheres, 
adaptive  histogram  equalization  [Piz87],  orthographic  and  perspective  projections  of  the 
data,  and  the  output  of  individual  pixels  to  the  Pixel  Funnel. 

Each  of  the  Pixel  Nodes  writes  to  an  assigned  portion  of  the  frame  buffer,  with  the 
screen  pixels  interleaved  among  the  processors  in  the  mesh  as  shown  in  Figure  4.17.  To 
distinguish  between  pixels  at  a  processor  and  pixels  on  the  screen,  two  spaces  are  defined: 
processor  space  and  screen  space.  The  coordinate  system  defined  within  the  sub- screens  is 
called  processor  space,  the  coordinate  system  on  the  display  screen  is  called  screen  space. 
Because  the  virtual  proc  sors  do  not  operate  on  contiguous  portions  of  the  screen, 
processor  space  cannot  be  directly  mapped  to  screen  space.  The  mapping  relation  defined 
on  the  pixels  in  processor  space  assigns  screen  pixels  to  each  of  the  processors  in  the  mesh 
based  upon  the  location  of  the  processor  within  the  mesh1.  This  mapping  does  not  pose  a 


1  If  Nx  and  Ny  indicate  the  number  of  processors  per  row  and  column  of  the  mesh,  (i  j)  represent  the 
coordinates  of  a  given  processor  space  pixel,  and  Px  and  Py  represent  the  row  and  column  indices  of  a 
particular  processor  in  the  mesh,  then  the  screen  pixels  at  coordinates  (x,y)  assigned  to  the  processor  (Px, 
Py)  are  computed  by:  x  =  iNx  +  Px;  y  =  jNy  +  Py. 
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Figure  4.17:  Pixel  Node  to  Display  Pixel  Mapping  (based  upon  [Att89]). 
problem  for  algorithms,  such  as  ray  tracing  and  fractal  generation,  which  do  not  assume 
some  form  of  pixel-to-pixel  coherence.  Algorithms  which  have  a  pixel-level  contextual 
basis  and  require  contiguous  pixels  to  be  in  the  same  processor,  as  is  the  case  for  gradient 
shading  and  normal-based  contextual  shading,  are  implemented  by  performing  additional 
communication  within  the  mesh.  After  each  processor  has  computed  the  pixel  values  for 
the  contiguous  pixels  assigned  to  it,  the  output  pixels  are  routed  to  the  processor  in  the 
mesh  normally  responsible  for  the  interleaved  display  of  the  pixel.  The  output  from  each  of 
the  Pixel  Nodes  is  sent  to  the  Pixel  Funnel,  which  accomplishes  the  processor  space  to 
screen  space  mapping  and  sends  the  rasterized  output  to  the  video  controller  for  display. 
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4.4.2. 1  Shading.  Anti-Aliasing  and  Hidden-Surface  Removal  Techniques. 

As  the  Pixel  Machine  does  not  encode  any  image  processing  algorithms  in 

hardware,  the  algorithms  employed  for  rendering  medical  images  are  left  to  the  user's 
discretion.  The  capabilities  discussed  here  are  limited  to  the  image  rendering  code  supplied 
with  the  machine.  Two  libraries,  RAYlib™  and  PIClib™,  are  provided  which  perform 
medical  image  rendering  tasks  such  as  shading,  anti-aliasing,  and  hidden-surface  removal. 
PIClib  provides  flat,  Gouraud,  and  Phong  shading  software,  texture  mapping,  and  up  to 
150  colored  light  sources  for  voxel  shading.  Hidden- surface  removal  can  be  performed 
using  either  z-buffer  or  backface  surface-removal  algorithms.  Anti-aliasing  is 
accomplished  by  supersampling,  with  the  number  of  samples  and  the  filter  shape  defined 
by  the  user.  Supersampling  is  accomplished  by  rendering  the  image  multiple  times.  At  the 
conclusion  of  each  rendering,  the  red,  green,  and  blue  contents  of  the  frame  buffer  are 
multiplied  by  the  filter  coefficient  that  corresponds  to  the  pass  just  completed.  These 
products  are  accumulated,  and  after  the  final  pass  the  results  are  converted  from  floating¬ 
point  to  the  32-bit  integer  pixel  format  and  displayed. 

RAYlib  provides  the  common  ray  tracing  functions  such  as  shadows,  reflection, 
texture  mapping,  and  transparency.  Multiple  arbitrary-colored  light  sources  are  supported 
for  combinations  of  point,  direct,  and  ambient  lighting.  Anti-aliasing  is  accomplished 
using  adaptive  stochastic  anti-aliasing.  Given  the  similarity  between  the  Pixar  data  format 
(described  below)  and  the  Pixel  Machine  data  format  the  volume  rendering  and  volume 
classification  techniques  developed  for  Pixar  should  be  implementable  as  Pixel  Machine 
routines. 

4.4.2. 2  _ Degree  of  Parallelism  and  Machine  Performance. 

Pixel  Machines  is  highly  parallel,  with  the  capability  for  each  node  of  the  pipeline  to 
compute  a  different  portion  of  the  image  rendering  transformation  while  the  Pixel  Nodes 
mesh  displays  the  most  current  output  from  the  pipeline.  The  high-end  model  has  a  peak 
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performance  of  410  MIPS  and  820  MFLOPS  using  18  pipeline  nodes,  64  mesh  nodes  and 
a  32  Mbyte  distributed  frame  buffer.  A  256  x  256  x  60  slice  image  can  be  rendered  from 
voxels  and  colored  using  a  single  ray  to  shade  each  pixel  in  10  seconds. 


4.4.3  PIXAR's™  Pixar  Image  Computer™  and  Pixar  II™. 

The  Pixar  Image  Computer  and  the  Pixar  II  are  commercially  available  general- 
purpose  graphics  computers  which  function  at  the  personal  graphics  supercomputer  level. 
Unlike  the  Ardent™  Titan™,  and  the  Stellar™  GS  series,  the  Pixar  machines  require  a  host 
computer  for  non-image  computing  functions  such  as  network  access,  a  program 
development  environment  for  the  Chap  (Channel  Processor)  C  compiler  and  Chap 
assembler,  and  for  a  user  interface.  The  following  material  is  drawn  from  [Car84], 
[Cat84],  [Coo84a],  [Coo84b],  [Coo87],  [Dre88],  [Duf85],  [Lev84],  [Pix88a],  [Pix88b], 
[Pix88c],  [Pix88d],  [Pix88e],  [Por84],  and  [Spr86].  The  description  of  these  machines  is 
limited  to  the  image  processing  algorithms  supplied  with  the  Pixar  machines.  However, 
since  the  algorithms  are  software  encoded,  the  user  is  able  to  modify  them  relatively  easily. 

The  Pixar  Image  Computer  and  Pixar  II  software  and  hardware  designs  were  driven 
by  the  requirements  found  in  image  composition  in  film  special  effects  and  animation.  The 
techniques  employed  in  both  Pixar  machines  for  rendering,  anti-aliasing,  image 
compositing,  rotation,  scaling  and  shading  are  described  in  [Cat84],  [Car84],  [Coo84a], 
[Coo84b],  [Duf85],  and  [Coo87].  While  not  all  these  techniques  are  employed  in  medical 
image  formation,  the  concepts  developed  to  perform  them  are  the  basis  to  the  approach 
employed  by  Pixar  for  medical  image  rendering.  A  complete  discussion  of  these 
techniques  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  The  operation  of  the  machines  is  image1 


1  Images  arc  defined  to  be  a  collection  of  picture  data  organized  into  a  rectangular  array. 
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oriented  in  the  sense  that  operations  are  applied  to  images,  scan  lines,  windows,  and 
individual  pixels.  The  influence  of  the  image  compositing  process  is  strongly  reflected  in 
the  pixel  data  format.  The  pixel  data  structure  consists  of  the  three  12-bit  color  channels 
(red,  green,  and  blue)  and  12-bit  transparency  channel  (alpha)  required  for  forming  an 
image.  The  alpha  channel  is  used  to  provide  a  weighting  value  for  the  other  three  channels 
which  is  used  to  combine  their  color  information  with  color  information  in  the  other 
elements  in  the  image.  This  four-channel  format  is  also  suited  to  the  display  of  voxel  data, 
with  the  red,  green,  and  blue  channels  serving  to  hold  three-dimensional  coordinate  values 
and  the  alpha  channel  holding  the  density/intensity  value  for  the  voxel.  This  data  structure 
was  chosen  because  it  permits  simultaneous  operation  upon  the  four  components  of  each 
pixel  by  the  four  component  parallel  processing  unit,  the  Chap,  that  is  the  basic  processing 
unit  of  the  Pixar  computer  systems. 

The  design  objectives  of  the  two  Pixar  machines  are  to  maintain  a  general-purpose 
hardware  implementation,  to  exploit  SIMD  parallel  piocessing  at  the  pixel  level  to  obtain 
high-speed  image  generation,  to  provide  hardware  support  for,  but  not  implementation  of, 
graphics  algorithms,  and  to  allow  for  expandability  through  the  use  of  modularity  in  the 
design  of  the  machine.  These  objectives  are  reflected  in  the  design  of  the  machines 
presented  in  Figures  4.18  and  4.19. 

The  basic  Pixar  Image  Computer  has  one  Chap  running  at  85ns,  1  video  board,  one 
memory  controller,  and  three  8Mbyte  (24Mbyte  total)  memory  boards,  with  the  option  of 
equipping  the  system  with  three  32Mbyte  memory  boards  for  a  total  of  96Mbytes  of 
memory .  The  system  is  expandable  to  three  Chaps  and  six  memory  boards  for  a  total  of 
either  48,  120,  or  192  Mbytes  of  memory. 
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The  basic  Pixar  II  consists  of  one  Chap  and  one  Frame  Store  Processor1  with  12 


Mbytes  of  image  memory.  The  Pixar  II  can  be  expanded  to  two  Chaps  and  three  memory 


Figure  4.18:  Pixar  Image  Computer  Block  Diagram  (from  [Pix88c]). 


boards,  which  can  be  a  combination  of  Frame  Store  Processor  (FSP)  memory.  Frame 
Store  memory  (FSM),  and  Off-screen  Memory  (OSM)2.  Both  the  Pixar  Image  Computer 


^The  FSP  board  contains  a  video  display  processor  that  generates  the  analog  raster  image  and  memory 
control  circuitry  which  allows  Chap  and  host  memory  access  parallel  with  video  display  operations.  The 
memory  appears  as  a  linear  array  of  32  x  32  four-component  pixels  called  tiles. 

2The  FSM  on  the  FSP  contains  12  Mbytes  of  memory  and  the  OSM  board  contains  48  Mbytes  of 
memory.  Neither  the  FSM  nor  the  OSM  contain  display  hardware.  The  OSM’s  memory  model  is 
identical  to  the  FSM’s,  the  difference  in  the  boards  being  that  an  image  stored  in  an  OSM  must  be  moved 
to  a  FSP  board  for  display  whereas  an  image  stored  in  an  FSM  is  moved  within  the  same  board  to  a  FSP 
for  display. 
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and  Pixar  II  systems  can  support  1280  x  1024  resolution,  48-bit  color  frames  at  up  to  60 
ffames/second.  The  Pixar  II  also  supports  monochrome  images  at  2560  x  2048  pixel 
resolution. 


The  host  computer1  is  connected  through  its  I/O  bus  to  the  Pixar  Sysbus  (System 


Figure  4.19:  Pixar  II  Block  Diagram  (from  [Pix88c]). 


(bus)  using  a  16  bit  wide,  2M  byte/second  channel  for  transmitting  address  and  data 
packets  between  the  host  and  the  Pixar  machine.  The  interface  between  the  host  and  Chap 
is  supported  with  16  words  of  shared  memory  for  parameter  passing  and  4096  virtual 
register  locations  in  the  Sysbus,  with  the  added  capability  for  allowing  the  Chap  to  interrupt 
the  host  as  well  as  vice-versa.  The  Sysbus  is  used  for  host  access  to  the  control  unit,  the 
address  generator,  runflags,  and  memory. 

The  four  Chap  ALU  processors  are  tightly  coupled  to  the  Scratchpad  image 
memory.  Each  Chap  communicates  with  peripherals  or  other  Chaps  using  64  bit  transfers 

host  can  be  a  Sun™  3/110,  /140,  /150,  /160,  /180,  /260,  /280,  Sun™  4,  Silicon  Graphics™  IRIS™ 
3100,  Silicon-Graphics  4D  computers,  or  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  MicroVAX™  II/Ultrix™  or  VMS. 
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over  the  80  Mbyte/second  Yapbus  (Yet  Another  Pixar  Bus).  Chap  communication  with 
memory  is  supported  by  the  Pbus  (Processor  Access  Bus)  at  240  Mbytes/second.  The 
Pbus  is  a  4  pixel  (192  bit)  wide  bus  which  moves  bursts  of  16  or  32  pixels  between  Chap 
and  picture  memory.  The  Pbus  automatically  extends  12-bit  floating  point  data  to  a  16-bit 
floating  point  representation  to  permit  an  exact  representation  of  0  and  1.  The  Chap 
communicates  with  peripherals  and  other  computers  via  the  Yapbus,  receives  instructions 
from  the  host,  and  performs  the  image  processing  operations.  The  memory  controller 
handles  scheduling  of  data  transfers  to/from  video  memory  from/to  the  Chaps. 

The  Scratchpad  memory  is  used  for  program  data  storage  of  up  to  16K  pixels  (16 
IK  scan  lines)  for  use  by  the  Chap  processor.  There  are  four  segments  within  the 
Scratchpad  memory,  with  each  segment  used  to  store  one  channel  of  the  pixel  word.  The 
Scratchpad  is  connected  to  the  Chap  with  a  crossbar  switch  which  supports  four  different 
memory  access  modes:  pixel,  broadcast,  index,  and  component.  Pixel  mode  provides 
simultaneous  read/write  access  to  all  four  channels  of  the  pixel.  Broadcast  mode  allows 
the  four  Chap  ALUs  to  receive  the  same  channel  memory  element  from  one  of  the  four 
Scratchpad  memories.  Indexed  mode  allows  each  ALU  to  access  a  different  address  in  the 
Scratchpad.  Component  mode  reads/writes  a  single  channel  from  four  consecutive  pixels, 
and  is  used  for  applications  which  do  not  operate  on  all  components  of  the  same  pixel  in 
parallel.  The  heart  of  the  system  is  the  Chap,  a  4  ALU,  one  multiplier  machine  controlled 
by  a  Instruction  Control  Unit  (ICU),  which  functions  as  a  4  operand  vector  pipeline 
operating  at  a  peak  rate  of  40  MIPS  (10  MIPS/ALU).  A  simplified  model  of  the  data  paths 
available  between  the  Chap  components  and  the  remainder  of  the  Pixar  machine  is 
diagrammed  in  Figure  4.20. 

The  four  ALU  elements  of  the  Chap  and  the  multiplier  are  connected  to  the 
Scratchpad  through  a  crossbar  switch.  The  switch  allows  the  multiplier  and  ALU  to 
operate  in  parallel,  with  the  four  Mbuses  used  to  load  data  into  the  multiplier  and  the  four 
Abuses  used  to  load  data  into  the  ALU.  The  Sbus  (Scalar  bus)  is  used  by  the  ALU  and 
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Sbus 


Figure  4.20:  Chap  Programmer's  Model  (from  [Pix88c]). 
multiplier  for  reading  and  writing  single  pixel  channels  and  by  the  ICU  for  distributing 
instructions  to  the  Chap  components.  Each  Chap  is  capable  of  processing  two  major  data 
types:  12-bit,  4-channel  integer  (the  pixel  format)  and  12-bit  single  channel  integer,  32-bit 
long  integers  and  32-bit  IEEE  floating-point  numbers  are  processed  by  Chap  software 
routines.  The  ALUs  are  dedicated  to  performing  16- bit  integer  arithmetic.  During  program 
execution,  the  Chap  can  switch  between  performing  operations  on  one  channel  of  each 
pixel  and  performing  the  same  operation  on  the  same  channel  of  each  pixel.  The  ICU  is 
used  to  control  the  ALUs,  multiplier,  buses,  and  the  ICU  itself  as  well  as  calculate 
Scratchpad  memory  addresses.  The  address  space  for  ICU  program  memory  consists  of 
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64K  words  of  96  bits  each  and  is  completely  separate  from  Scratchpad  memory.  The  ICU 
employs  a  runflag  register  and  an  activity  stack  to  control  individual  ALU  activity.  The 
runflag  register  maintains  the  current  status  of  all  the  ALUs,  and  is  set  based  upon  the 
instruction  to  be  executed  and  the  current  status  of  the  four  ALUs  (disauied/enabled).  The 
activity  stack  is  employed  to  maintain  runflag  register  contents  at  different  program  levels. 

For  medical  imaging  applications,  the  data  set  is  comprised  of  voxels  organized  into 
slices.  Each  voxel  can  be  classified  by  its  coordinates,  color,  opacity,  and/or  refractive 
index  during  the  course  of  processing  the  data  volume.  Processing  begins  by  classifying 
the  voxel-based  medical  image  data  into  material  percentage  volumes.  Each  material 
percentage  volume  is  composed  of  voxels.  Each  voxel  in  a  material  percentage  volume  is 
represented  by  a  pixel,  whose  alpha  channel  value  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  a  given 
material  (such  as  bone,  fat,  or  air)  present  in  the  original  image  voxel.  The  voxels  can  be 
classified  based  on  some  given  input  data  or  by  using  a  probalistic  classification  scheme. 
The  composite  volume  for  a  given  set  of  appearance  conditions  is  recovered  by  forming 
other  voxel-based  representations  of  the  original  space  and  then  composing  all  of  the 
representations  into  a  final  image.  The  composition  is  achieved  by  combining  the  material 
percentage  volumes’  alpha  channel  values  with  the  alpha  channel  values  stored  within 
voxel-based  representations  for  the  matte  volume,  coL  r  volume,  the  opacity  volume,  the 
density  volume,  and  the  shaded  color  volume.  By  combining  the  alpha  channel  values  for 
the  voxels  in  each  volume  type  which  were  assigned  based  upon  color,  shading,  matte, 
opacity,  and  density  effects  desired  in  the  final  image,  a  single  composite  view  of  the 
original  image  space  is  rendered.  Each  type  of  volume  fulfills  a  specific  purpose  in  the 
volume  rendering  system.  Matte  volumes  provide  the  capability  for  passing  an  arbitrary 
cutting  plane  or  shape  through  the  volume  or  for  changing  material  properties  in  a  region  so 
as  to  highlight  specific  material  properties.  The  color  and  opacity  volumes  are  themselves 
composite  volumes  formed  using  the  material  percentage  volumes  and  the  color  and  opacity 
values  assigned  to  each  material.  The  alpha  channel  value  assigned  to  each  voxel  in  the 
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color  and  opacity  composite  volumes  is  determined  in  a  two-step  process.  First,  the 
product  of  the  alpha  channel  for  each  voxel  in  a  given  material  percentage  volume  and  the 
color/opacity  assigned  to  the  material  is  calculated,  and  then  these  products  are  summed  to 
yield  a  single  alpha  channel  value  for  the  composite  voxel. 

Boundaries  between  materials  are  determined  by  applying  a  three-dimensional 
density  gradient  to  a  density  volume.  The  density  volume  is  another  composite  volume 
computed  from  the  sum  of  the  product  of  each  of  the  material  percentage  volume  voxel 
values  and  the  density  assigned  to  the  corresponding  material.  The  gradient  is  largest 
where  rapid  transitions  between  materials  with  different  densities  occur.  The  gradient 
vector  is  calculated  between  each  voxel  and  its  neighbors  and  is  stored  in  two  separate 
volumes,  the  surface  strength  volume  which  contains  the  magnitude  of  the  gradient  and  the 
surface  normal  volume  which  contains  its  direction.  The  surface  strength  volume  is  used  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  surface  present.  The  surface  normal  volume  is  employed  in  shading 
calculations.  The  shaded  color  volume  is  formed  by  composing  the  surface  normal 
volume,  the  surface  strength  volume,  the  color  volume,  given  light  position(s)  and 
color(s),  and  viewer  position  using  a  surface  reflectance  function.  The  shade  assigned  to 
each  voxel  is  based  on  both  surface  scattering  and  emission,  where  the  amount  of  emitted 
light  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  luminous  material  in  the  volume.  The  amount  of 
luminous  material  can  be  assigned  to  each  voxel  based  on  the  percentage  of  each  material 
type  present  within  it  using  the  material  percentage  volumes.  The  formation  of  a  medical 
image  requires  that  the  shaded  color  volume  be  formed  and  then  this  volume  is  transformed 
according  to  user  inputs  and  resampled  for  display.  Not  all  of  the  above  mentioned  volume 
types  need  be  formed  for  every  image,  the  type  of  data  to  be  viewed  and  the  representation 
desired  determine  the  volumes  formed  and  hence  the  total  time  required  to  form  the  final 


image. 
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4,4,3, 1 _ Shading.  Anti-Aliasing  and  Hidden- Surface  Removal  Techniques. 

Shading  is  accomplished  using  a  single  light-ray  to  depict  changes  in  light  intensity 
as  light  travels  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  a  voxel.  The  change  in  light  intensity  is 
modeled  by  the  amount  of  light  absorbed  by  material  in  the  voxel,  the  luminosity  of  the 
material  (which  is  directly  related  to  the  amount  of  light  emitted  by  the  voxel),  and  the  voxel 
surface,  which  can  scatter  the  outgoing  light  ray.  Surface  shading  is  accomplished  by 
subdividing  the  voxel  into  two  parts  separated  by  a  surface  region.  The  color  of  a 
translucent  voxel,  which  is  the  emitted  light,  is  determined  by  composing  the  colors  of  each 
of  the  three  regions  weighted  by  the  light  absorption  characteristic  and  the  intensity  of  the 
light  for  each  region.  The  reflected  surface  color  is  determined  based  upon  the  local  surface 
normal,  the  strength  of  the  surface,  the  color  of  the  surface,  the  direction  to  the  light 
source,  the  color  of  the  light  source,  and  the  position  of  the  viewer.  The  surface  color  is 
assumed  to  be  the  color  of  the  material  behind  the  surface.  The  region  behind  the  surface  is 
determined  by  examining  the  density  gradient  along  the  viewing  direction.  The  color  of  the 
reflected  light  is  determined  by  composing  the  color  of  the  surface  with  the  color  of  the 
light  after  specular  and  reflective  shading  functions  have  been  applied  to  the  color 
components. 

Hidden-surface  removal  is  performed  by  laying  down  the  slices  of  the  shaded  color 
volumes  in  back-to-front  order.  Anti-aliasing  can  be  accomplished  using  either  of  two 
different  methods.  The  original  volume  can  be  sampled  above  the  Nyquist  limit1  and 
maintained  at  this  resolution  throughout  the  image  processing  until  the  final  image  is 
formed  or  by  low-pass  filtering2  of  the  final  image. 


'The  Nyquist  limit  is  the  highest  frequency  at  which  an  image  can  be  sampled  without  aliasing  occurring 
in  the  reconstructed  image. 

2Low-pass  filtering  suppresses  the  high  frequency  components  of  the  image.  Intuitively,  this  type  of 
filter  removes  the  components  of  the  image  which  are  changing  in  less  than  a  diameter  of  a  pixel. 
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44,3,2 _ Degree  of  Parallelism  and  Machine  Performance. 

The  Pixar  machines  perform  parallel  operations  at  the  pixel  level.  The  amount  of 
parallelism  is  determined  by  the  number  of  Chaps  present  in  the  machine  and  the  type  of 
processing  being  performed.  Given  that  there  can  be  no  more  than  three  Chaps  in  the 
machine,  no  more  than  twelve  pixel  level  calculations  can  be  performed  simultaneously. 
The  Pixar  machines'  processing  speed  comes  from  its  use  of  algorithms  which  require 
simple  calculations  at  the  pixel  level  and  from  processors  which  can  push  pixels  through 
the  machine  very  quickly,  leading  to  high  throughput  in  the  number  of  pixels  computed 
each  second.  The  time  required  to  form  a  medical  image  from  a  256  x  256  x  256  voxel 
volume  can  vary  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour  depending  upon  the  number  of  slices  in  the 
volume  and  the  number  of  different  volumes  required  to  be  formed  to  render  the  desired 
final  image. 


4.4.4  Stellar®  GS  series. 

The  Stellar®  GS  series  of  graphics  computers  are  designed  to  operate  as  a  personal 
graphics  supercomputers,  with  the  graphics  processing  pipeline  constructed  to  provide  3D 
rendered  images  of  geometric  primitives  with  a  capability  for  3D  volumetric  processing. 
This  machine,  like  the  Ardent™  Titan™,  seeks  to  overcome  the  computational  hurdle  in 
volume  rendering  through  high-speed  processing  along  with  wide-bandwidth  buses  and 
datapath  interconnections  instead  of  special-purpose  hardware.  This  approach  results  in 
implementation  flexibility  for  3D  imaging,  as  the  user  has  the  choice  of  using  vendor- 
supplied  software  in  the  graphics  pipeline  or  implementing  different  algorithms  in  any  stage 
of  the  pipeline  and  relying  on  the  vendor's  software  for  the  remainder  of  the  pipeline.  The 
graphics  processing  strategy  for  the  machine  is  to  perform  different  image  rendering 
operations  concurrently  in  separate  stages  of  the  graphics  pipeline.  Within  each  stage  of  the 
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pipeline,  the  image  rendering  task  is  distributed  among  multiple  processors.  The  following 
presentation  is  based  upon  [Apg88],  [C0088],  [Gel89a],  [Gel89b],  [Spo88],  [Ste88], 
[Ste89a],  [Ste89b],  and  [Wil88].  In  the  following  presentation,  system  performance 
figures  are  based  upon  the  GS2000  machine. 

The  Stellar  computer  system  is  designed  to  exploit  computational  parallelism  at  the 
fine-,  medium-,  and  coarse-grained  levels.  This  is  accomplished  using  several  techniques. 


Figure  4.21:  Stellar  Computer  GS  Series  Architecture  (based  upon  [Ste88]). 
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The  use  of  independent  processors  to  perform  major  processing  tasks,  such  as  I/O,  image 
rendering,  and  floating-point  calculations,  and  scheduling  of  active  processes  and  threads1 
by  Stellix™,  a  Unix™-based  operating  system,  supports  coarse-grained  parallel  operation. 
Medium-grained  parallel  operation  is  achieved  through  the  use  of  compiler  directives  to 
force  parallel  execution  of  independent  sections  of  code  and  the  use  of  executable  code 
explicitly  written  for  concurrent  processing.  Fine-grained  parallel  operation  is  achieved 
through  the  use  of  compiler-detected  regions  of  code  which  can  be  executed  in  parallel  or 
consist  of  a  dependency-free  loop.  Parallel  operation  is  supported  by  a  shared  cache  and 
main  memory,  threads,  compiler  directives,  concurrency  registers,  and  instructions  for 
inter-thread  synchronization.  This  software  architecture  for  parallel  operation  is  embedded 
in  the  hardware  architecture  in  Figure  4.21. 

The  major  components  of  the  Stellar  architecture  are  the  Multi-Stream  Processor, 
the  Vector  Floating  Point  Processor,  the  Rendering  Processor,  the  I/O  Processors, 
memory,  and  the  Datapath™.  The  Datapath  is  a  high-speed  switch  which  interconnects  the 
machine  components  and  supports  simultaneous  data  transfer  between  all  parts  of  the 
machine.  Except  for  the  concurrency  control  registers,  the  Datapath  contains  all  the 
program  accessible  registers  in  the  machine.  These  registers  are  the  independent  register 
sets  used  by  each  of  the  streams  in  the  Multi-Stream  Processor,  the  pixel  registers  used  to 
send  pixel  values  between  main  memory  and  the  Rendering  Processor,  and  the  4  I/O 
registers  used  to  support  concurrent  I/O  by  the  I/O  processors.  The  Datapath  provides  the 
capability  for  multiple  parallel  data  transfers  between  machine  components  over  the  512-bit 
wide  buses  between  memory  components  and  384-bits  wide  buses  between  processing 
components.  This  bandwidth  supports  data  transfer  rates  ranging  from  160  MBytes/sec 
between  Datapath  and  I/O  processors  to  1.28  GB/sec  between  cache  and  Datapath.  The 
Datapath  also  serves  to  moderate  communication  between  processors  and  memory  by 


^The  master  thread  for  a  process  performs  serial  computations  and  creates  additional  threads  as  needed. 
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allowing  memory  access  by  a  processor  only  during  its  time-slice,  thereby  eliminating 
memory  contention  issues  and  a  requirement  for  processor  access  arbitration.  The  memory 
system  consists  of  a  cache,  translation  lookaside  buffer,  and  a  main/video  memory  with  a 
capacity  up  to  128  Mbytes  depending  upon  configuration.  The  1  Mbyte  cache  is  shared  by 
all  the  streams  in  the  Multi-Stream  Processor  without  synchronization. 

The  Multi-Stream  Processor  (MSP)  is  responsible  for  performing  scalar  operations 
and  instruction  fetch  and  decode.  The  MSP  operates  at  20  MIPS  as  a  synchronous 
pipelined  multi-processor  which  supports  simultaneous  execution  on  four  instruction 
streams.  The  MSP  pipeline  has  twelve  stages  equally  allocated  among  the  four  streams,  as 
depicted  in  Figure  4.22. 
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Figure  4.22:  Multi-Stream  Processor  Architecture  (based  upon  [Ste88]>. 

In  any  given  50  nanosecond  clock  cycle,  each  stream  has  three  instructions  in  the 
pipeline,  with  each  instruction  in  a  separate  stage  of  execution.  The  streams  can  be  run  as 
four  tightly  coupled  parallel  threads  of  a  single  process,  as  four  independent  threads,  or  any 
other  combination  of  parallel  and  independent  threads  as  determined  by  Stellix.  A  co¬ 
processor  option  adds  a  fifth  stream  for  scalar-intensive  operations.  The  pipeline  is 
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designed  to  permit  each  stream  to  operate  independendy;  therefore,  if  an  instruction  in  a 
stream  has  a  cache  miss,  only  that  stream  is  affected  and  the  other  streams  are  not  delayed. 
Independence  is  achieved  by  assigning  logical  processors  to  a  thread,  and  providing  each 
stream  with  its  own  set  of  integer  and  control  registers  and  stack.  Concurrency  between 
streams  is  implemented  within  the  MSP  using  a  set  of  eight  dynamically  assigned 
concurrency  registers,  thereby  providing  a  mechanism  for  thread  synchronization.  When  a 
stream  in  the  MSP  decodes  a  floating  point  instruction,  this  instruction  is  dispatched  to  the 
Vector  Floating  Point  Processor  for  execution  and  the  issuing  stream  waits1  until 
instruction  completion  while  the  other  streams  continue  processing. 

The  Vector  Roaring  Point  Processor  (VFP)  is  an  80  MFLOPS  floating  point 
processor  using  four  or  eight  independent  processors  to  perform  vector  and  floating  point 
calculations.  One  or  two  floating  point  results  are  produced  by  the  VFP  each  clock  cycle. 
The  processors  are  capable  of  both  independent  and  cooperative  action  in  completing  a 
floating-point  instruction  dispatched  from  the  MSP,  allowing  it  to  simultaneously  execute 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  vector/floating-point  operations  depending  upon  the  machine  load. 
To  support  this  independent  vector  instruction  execution,  each  stream  is  allocated  an 
independent  set  of  vector  registers. 

The  MSP  and  VFP  serve  as  the  front-end  processors  for  the  Stellar  graphics 
pipeline.  The  full  pipeline  is  shown  in  Figure  4.23.  When  operating  as  a  graphics 
pipeline,  the  MSP  is  responsible  for  traversing  the  display  list  for  the  scene  and  for 
cooperating  with  the  VFP  to  accomplish  execution  of  transformation,  clipping,  and  lighting 
calculations.  As  these  calculations  require  floating-point  calculation,  the  MSP  serves  to  set¬ 
up  the  calculation  and  invokes  the  VFP  to  execute  the  operation.  In  particular,  the  VFP 
performs  the  calculations  required  for  computing  coordinate  transformations,  clipping 

^The  affected  stream  does  not  halt  if  there  are  integer  instructions  or  non-dependent  vector/floating  point 
instructions  available  in  the  stream  for  execution. 


Figure  4.23:  Stellar  GS  Series  Graphics  Pipeline  (based  upon  [Ste88]). 
calculations,  generating  orthographic  and  perspective  projections  and  performing  lighting 
calculations.  The  lighting  for  each  pixel  can  be  calculated  for  up  to  16  colored  directional 
and  point  light  sources  with  any  combination  of  ambient,  diffuse  and  specular  reflection. 
As  each  primitive  completes  processing  in  the  MSP/VFP  portion  of  the  pipeline,  the  result 
is  forwarded  to  the  Rendering  Processor  where  the  primitive  is  rendered  according  to  the 
lighting  and  shading  techniques  that  have  been  specified. 
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The  Rendering  Processor  (RP)  operates  at  320  MOPS  and  uses  this  speed  to 
compute  individual  pixel  values  based  on  the  information  sent  to  it  by  the  VFP.  The  RP 
operates  on  4  x  4  blocks  of  pixels  when  rendering  the  primitives,  this  block  is  moved 
across  the  primitive  until  all  points  within  it  have  been  calculated  and  written  to  the  Virtual 
Pixel  Map™.  The  RP  performs  its  image  rendering  task  in  three  separate  stages,  the  set-up 
processor,  the  address  processor,  and  the  footprint  processor.  The  set-up  processor 
converts  the  vertex  coordinates  and  color  values  for  the  primitive  into  the  coefficients  of 
linear  equations  (similar  to  the  Pixel-Planes  machine)  and  forwards  this  result  to  the 
address  processor  and  footprint  processor.  The  address  processor  is  responsible  for 
determining  which  4x4  blocks  in  the  Virtual  Pixel  Map  are  covered  by  the  primitive  and 
for  moving  the  footprint  processor  across  the  primitive  defined  by  the  linear  equations  from 
the  set-up  processor.  The  footprint  processor  is  a  16  element1,  SIMD  parallel  processor 
which  performs  the  individual  pixel  lighting  calculations,  calculates  their  z-depth,  performs 
required  z-buffer  comparisons,  implements  anti-aliasing,  performs  transparency 
calculations,  and  writes  the  result  to  a  Virtual  Pixel  Map.  The  RP  is  the  only  component  of 
the  graphics  pipeline  which  cannot  be  altered  by  the  programmer  as  all  the  instructions  for 
pixel  rendering,  such  as  transparency,  anti-aliasing,  and  texture-mapping  operations,  are 
microcoded  into  the  processor  itself.  Visibility  determination  is  performed  on  a  pixel-by¬ 
pixel  basis  individually  by  the  16  toes  and  each  toe  is  responsible  for  writing  its  output  to 
the  Virtual  Pixel  Map. 

The  Virtual  Pixel  Map  is  used  to  implement  a  32k  x  32k  pixel  virtual  frame-buffer. 
The  images  and  their  associated  z-buffer  and  alpha-buffer2  information  can  each  be  saved 
as  a  Virtual  Pixel  Map  for  later  display  or  for  use  in  compositing  operations  using  an  alpha 

'The  individual  processors  of  the  footprint  processor  arc  referred  to  as  "toe  processors". 

^The  alpha-buffer  performs  the  same  functions  as  the  alpha  channel  in  the  Pixar  machine  in  that  it  allows 
individual  frames  to  be  combined  through  compositing  operations  which  yield  new  alpha  values  for  each 
pixel.  Unlike  the  Pixar  machine,  the  alpha  values  are  stored  separately  from  the  pixel  data. 


blend  function  to  determine  the  relative  contribution  of  each  Virtual  Pixel  Map  to  the 
composited  image.  The  maps  can  be  stored  in  their  entirety  within  main  memory,  or  paged 
in  as  required  for  image  operations.  The  pixel  map  is  displayed  by  copying  the  visible 
portion  of  the  map  to  video  memory. 

Stellar  relies  on  the  basic  speed  of  its  machine  to  accomplish  real-time  or  photo¬ 
realistic  volume  rendering  using  cooperating  software  modules  based  upon  Phigs+  and  the 
X  Window  system1.  The  three  components  of  the  Stellar  Application  Visualization  System 
(A VS)2  which  perform  volume  rendering  are  the  the  filter,  mapper,  and  Tenderer  modules. 
The  relationships  between  these  modules  are  depicted  in  Figure  4.24.  These  software 
routines 


Figure  4.24:  Stellar  Application  Visualization  System  Architecture  (based  on  [Gel89b]). 


1The  X  Window  system  was  developed  at  MIT  to  provide  desktop  management  facilities  and  as  a  vehicle 
for  building  applications.  The  system  is  based  upon  a  client-server  model  and  uses  interprocess 
communication  to  invoke  X  Window  services.  A  summary  of  the  X  Window  system  is  presented  in 
[Sch86]. 

2AVS  II  was  released  August  1, 1989  and  demonstrated  at  SIGGRAPH  ‘89  in  Boston,  Mass. 
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assume  interpolated  data,  and  then  manipulate  this  data  to  achieve  a  user  specified  output. 
Filters  are  used  to  transform  input  3D  data  sets,  called  data  modules,  into  output  3D  data 
sets.  Filter  modules  provide  sampling,  pseudo-coloring,  contrast  modification  for  feature 
enhancement,  thresholding,  and  gradient  computation.  The  filter  modules  can  be 
combined  to  implement  gradient  shading,  histogramming,  filtering,  data  cropping,  data 
value  interpolation,  and  arithmetic  and  boolean  volume  combinations. 

Mapper  modules  are  used  to  transform  3D  data  sets  into  ID,  2D  or  point  data  sets 
which  are  operated  upon  by  the  Rendering  Processor,  thereby  exploiting  the  pixel  writing 
speed  of  the  Rendering  Processor  to  generate  the  image.  These  modules  support  tiling  of  a 
specified  surface  over  the  entire  volume,  detection  of  a  specified  surface  at  a  specified  level 
within  the  volume,  selection  of  an  arbitrary  slice  within  the  volume,  and  line-segment 
displays  of  vector-field  values  of  selected  surfaces.  Three  renderer  modules  are  supported: 
a  geometry  viewer,  a  volume  viewer,  and  an  image  viewer.  The  geometry  viewer  is  the 
fastest  renderer  of  the  three  and  generates  images  based  on  2D  and  3D  primitives  using  the 
graphics  rendering  capabilities  in  graphics  library,  the  Application  Visualization  System, 
and  the  graphics  pipeline.  The  volume  viewer  is  a  software  based  interactive  module  which 
uses  back-to-front  hidden-surface  removal  for  volume  rendering  and  supports 
thresholding,  transparency,  and  gradient  shading.  This  module  uses  the  MSP  and  VFP 
portions  of  the  graphics  pipeline  with  the  Rendering  Processor  functions  performed  in 
software  (including  writing  pixel  values  to  Virtual  Pixel  Maps),  thereby  increasing  the 
elapsed  time  to  render  the  image  but  also  increasing  the  final  image  quality  and  available 
rendering  options.  The  image  viewer  module  generates  the  highest-quality  images  of  the 
three  modules  by  scanning  voxels  directly  into  screen  pixels,  allowing  the  use  of  multiple 
scalar  fields  representing  surfaces,  opacity,  and  color  to  be  incorporated  into  the  final 
image.  Like  the  volume  viewer,  the  image  viewer  uses  the  MSP  and  VFP  portions  of  the 
graphics  pipeline,  but  does  not  employ  Virtual  Pixel  Maps.  The  filter,  mapper,  and 
renderer  modules  cooperate  in  the  image  formation  process  with  demand-driven  requests 
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for  data  to  earlier  modules  in  the  pipeline  and  data-driven  processing  in  a  requesting  module 
when  the  data  becomes  available. 

4.4.4. 1  _ Shading.  Anti-Aliasing  and  Hidden-Surface  Removal  Techniques. 

The  Stellar  computer  performs  most  of  its  high-level  graphics  processing  in 

software,  but  the  shading,  anti-aliasing,  and  hidden-surface  removal  operations  on 
individual  pixels  are  accomplished  in  hardware  within  the  Rendering  Processor.  The 
Rendering  Processor  supports  Phong,  Gouraud,  and  distance  shading  as  well  as  texture 
mapping  to  provide  a  sense  of  depth  to  the  image.  Gradient  shading  is  implemented  within 
the  filter  module  volume  visualization  system  of  the  Stellar  computer.  Anti-aliasing  is 
performed  by  using  a  blend  function.  This  function  uses  a  3  x  3  filter  and  performs  9 
renderings  of  each  image.  The  coefficient  of  a  filter  element  is  multiplied  by  the  rendered 
pixel  value  to  determine  the  final  pixel  value  for  each  rendering.  The  nine  images  are  then 
composed  to  yield  one  final,  anti-aliased  image.  As  this  process  takes  too  long  to  permit 
real-time  interaction  with  the  image,  anti-aliasing  is  performed  only  when  the  user  is  not 
interacting  with  the  display  ( ie.  when  image  motion  ceases).  The  Rendering  Processor 
performs  hidden-surface  removal  operations  on  a  pixel-level  using  the  z-buffer  algorithm. 
To  accomplish  hidden-surface  removal  within  volumes,  two  software  options  are  available. 
The  volume  viewer  module  performs  back-to-front  hidden- surface  removal.  The  highest- 
quality  images  employ  the  cell-by-cell  pixel  scanning  approach  implemented  in  the  image 
viewer  module. 

4. 4.4. 2  _ Degree  of  Parallelism  and  Machine  Performance. 

The  Stellar  computer  is  a  highly-parallel  mix  of  MIMD  and  SIMD  processors  in  one 
machine.  I/O,  volume  rendering,  pixel-level  calculations,  and  image  display  are  all 
overlapped  operations  using  a  variety  of  independent  processors  and  pipelines  supported 
by  a  switch  which  allows  all  the  computational  elements  to  communicate  at  high  speed  with 
little  contention.  The  graphics  pipeline  is  capable  of  rendering  800,000  points/second  and 
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transforming  and  rendering  150,000  pseudo-colored,  z-buffered,  Gouraud  shaded  100- 
pixel  polygons/second.  The  machine  is  capable  of  performing  the  volume  rendering 
operations  required  by  medical  imaging  applications  at  a  resolution  of  1280  x  1024  pixels, 
but  performance  figures  have  not  been  published. 


4.4.5  Sun™  TAAC-1™  Application  Accelerator. 

The  Sun™  TAAC-1™  Application  Accelerator  is  an  add-on  set  of  boards  for  Sun 
workstations  designed  to  perform  compute  intensive  calculations  as  well  as  the  graphics 
processing  operations  required  to  render  image  displays.  The  system  is  based  upon  a 
processing  unit  comprised  of  multiple  buses  and  non-pipelined  calculating  units.  The 
buses  and  computing  units  can  be  configured  into  various  software  pipelines  to  provide  the 
TAAC-1  its  30  MIPS  peak  performance.  Like  the  Ardent  and  Stellar  machines,  the  TAAC- 
1  refrains  from  embedding  graphics  algorithms  in  hardware  but  relies  upon  the 
performance  of  the  general  purpose  hardware  to  provide  high-speed  image  renderings. 

This  approach  affords  flexibility  in  both  the  configuration  of  the  software  graphics  pipeline 
and  in  the  choice  of  algorithms  implemented  to  render  images.  The  following  presentation 
is  based  upon  material  in  [Aus88],  [Joh89],  [Sun88a],  [Sun88b],  [Sun88c],  [Sun88d], 
[Sun88e],  and  [Sun88f]. 

The  goal  of  the  TAAC-1  design  is  to  provide  a  self-contained  graphics  accelerator 
which  can  perform  the  integer  and  floating  point  calculations  required  for  image  processing 
and  3D  renderings  at  near  real-time  rates.  The  processing  strategy  consists  of  using  a 
flexible  very  long  instruction  word  (VLIW)  architecture,  multiple  memories,  processors, 
and  buses.  Hardware  support  for  2D  and  3D  array  addressing  coupled  with  software- 
embedded  algorithms  help  attain  this  goal.  The  use  of  VLIW  instructions  allows  for 
multiple  interconnection  schemes  between  the  independendy  operating  components  of  the 
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processor  unit.  The  use  of  multiple  memory  banks,  processors,  and  buses  allows  the 
TAAC- 1  to  maintain  a  steady  flow  of  operands  to  the  computational  units  with  little 
contention  between  them  for  bus  access.  The  capability  for  direct  addressing  of  2D  and  3D 
arrays  reduces  the  number  of  calculations  performed  when  accessing  these  arrays.  These 
hardware  elements  provide  sufficient  computing  power  to  allow  graphics  algorithms  to  be 
coded  in  software  instead  of  hardware  and  still  provide  a  rapid  image  generation  capability. 
The  processing  strategy  is  realized  in  the  hardware  architecture  depicted  in  Figure  4.25. 


Figure  4.25:  Sun  TAAC-1  Application  Accelerator  Architecture  (based  upon  [Sun88d]). 

The  major  components  of  the  TAAC-1  are  the  Sun-3™  or  Sun-4™  host 
workstation,  the  host  interface,  the  8  Mbyte  data/image  memory,  the  program  memory,  the 
scratchpad/stack  memory,  the  vector  ports,  the  video  output  unit,  and  the  processor  unit 
along  with  the  five  32-bit  buses.  The  host  is  responsible  for  providing  disk  I/O  services, 
the  user  interface,  libraries,  and  window  management  for  the  TAAC-1.  The  host  interface 
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unit  manages  the  mapping  of  TAAC-1  bus  address  space  into  the  bus  address  space  of  the 
host.  Because  the  TAAC-1  uses  200- bit  instruction  words  for  control  of  buses  and 
processors,  program  memory  is  organized  as  a  16k  x  200-bit  memory  and  given  a 
dedicated  bus  for  processor  unit  access.  The  vector  ports  are  dual  32-bit  buses  operating  at 
50  Mbytes/second  connecting  the  processor  and  the  serial  ports  of  the  data/image  memory 
banks.  These  buses  allow  the  processor  to  access  one  bank  of  the  two-bank  data/image 
memory  through  one  serial  port  while  the  video  output  unit  simultaneously  accesses  the 
other  bank  through  the  other  port.  The  video  output  unit  supports  four  independent  8-bit 
channels  for  color,  one  of  which  can  be  used  as  a  single  8-bit  alpha  overlay  channel,  each 
with  independent  8-bit  in,  24-bit  out  look-up  tables,  allowing  the  TAAC-1  to  display  24-bit 
true  color  or  8-bit  pseudocolor.  Video  resolution  is  software  configurable  to  either  1024  x 
1024  or  640  x  480  resolution. 

The  data/image  memory  is  organized  as  2  million  32-bit  words  in  VRAM  which  can 
be  used  to  hold  images  or  data.  When  the  memory  is  used  to  store  images,  the  dual-access 
capability  provided  by  the  vector  ports  allows  one  bank  to  be  addressed  vectorially  as  a 
1024  x  1024  frame  buffer  while  the  other  bank  is  updated.  In  addition  to  vector  access 
through  the  vector  ports,  random  access  is  provided  using  the  random  access  ports  on  the 
local  bus.  The  data/image  memory  is  designed  to  support  ID,  2D  and  3D  array  access, 
using  a  special  purpose  access  processor  register,  without  calculation  of  strides  or  offsets. 
The  memory  is  organized  as  eight  1  Mbyte  sectors,  with  each  sector  having  four  blocks  of 
64k  words.  For  ID  addressing,  the  8  Mbytes  of  memory  are  treated  as  sequential  memory 
locations,  with  consecutive  x-array  indices  located  in  consecutive  blocks,  that  is,  block  0 
contains  x-array  indices  0, 4, 8,  etc.  For  2D  addressing,  the  memory  is  treated  as  though  it 
were  a  1024  x  2048  image  array.  The  2D  address  is  formed  by  bit-shuffling  in  hardware 
so  that  the  blocks  in  a  sector  are  treated  as  though  consecutive  x-array  indices  lay  within  the 
same  block  and  not  in  consecutive  blocks.  The  two  modes  of  3D  addressing,  slice  and 
dice,  provide  different  access  methods.  Dice  addressing  supports  cubes  ranging  in  size 
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from  8  x  8  x  8  to  128  x  128  x  128.  Addressing  for  this  mode  is  performed  by  rearranging 
the  seven  bits  for  each  of  the  x-,  y-,  and  z-  array  indices  so  that  the  memory  address  is 
composed  of  alternating  x,  y,  and  z  index  bits.  In  slice  mode  addressing,  the  memory  is 
treated  as  32  slices  of  256  x  256  data.  The  slice  number  is  selected  by  using  the  z  address 
to  select  the  sector  and  block,  with  the  x-  and  y-  array  indices  used  to  select  the  x-  and  y- 
coordinate  value  in  the  slice  as  in  2D  addressing. 


Figure  4.26:  Sun  TAAC-1  Processor  (based  upon  [Sun88d]). 


The  Sun  TAAC-1  processor  is  depicted  in  Figure  4.26  The  peak  processor 
performance  of  30  MIPS  is  attained  when  simultaneous  integer  operations  are  being 
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performed  at  the  ALUs,  the  multiplier/accumulator,  and  the  barrel  shifter.  The  floating¬ 
point  unit  is  designed  to  perform  one  multiply  and  one  add  each  cycle,  giving  it  a  peak 
performance  rate  of  12.5  MFlops  when  the  vector  ports  are  used  as  the  data  source.  One  of 
the  look-up  tables  is  committed  to  providing  seed  values  to  Newton-Raphson  iteration  for 
reciprocal  and  square  root  computations.  The  other,  user-programmable,  table  is  used  for 
image  processing  and  image  histogramming.  On  an  instructon-by-instruction  basis,  these 
elements  of  the  processor  can  be  reconfigured  into  processing  pipelines  using  the  buses  to 
provide  inter-stage  communication.  Normally,  one  ALU  is  dedicated  to  address  calculation 
with  the  other  ALU  employed  for  data  processing.  The  barrel  shifter  and 
multiplier/accumulator  can  then  be  combined  with  the  data  processing  ALU  to  perform 
pipelined  operations  on  images  or  data.  An  additional  register  in  the  processor  provides  a 
hardware-based  z-buffer  hidden-surface  removal  capability  but  its  use  limits  the  display  to 
16  bits/pixel  for  gray-scale  and  color  instead  of  the  normal  32-bits. 

The  graphics  packages  provided  with  the  TAAC-1  provide  a  basic  capability  for 
image  rendering,  with  the  option  of  modifying  the  routines  to  incorporate  new  processing 
algorithms.  Medical  image  processing  can  be  performed  using  polygon-based  surface- 
presentation  techniques,  any  of  three  volume  rendering  tools,  Cloudvu,  Rayvu,  and 
Cubevu,  or  the  TAAC-1  image  processing  library.  Given  a  2D  surface-contour,  the  visible 
surface  can  be  rendered  at  the  rate  of  5,500  24-bit  color  polygons  per  second.  Cloudvu  is  a 
volume  rendering  program  which  operates  on  point  primitives  as  defined  by  three- 
dimensional  coordinates,  a  surface  normal,  and  an  8-bit  color  value.  This  tool  can  render 
225K  z-buffered  points/second  using  depth  shading.  Cubevu  is  employed  as  a  high-speed 
editor  for  a  volume,  allowing  for  the  rapid  display  of  slices  of  the  volume  from  arbitrary 
orientations  and  with  arbitrary  cutting  planes.  The  volume  is  modeled  as  a  solid  cube, 
thereby  eliminating  the  capability  for  depth  renderings  of  the  volume.  This  volume  model 
simplifies  the  computation  task,  so  that  the  visible  surface  of  a  slice  can  be  rendered  in  real¬ 
time  using  nearest-neighbor  or  trilinear  interpolation  to  determine  pixel  values  from  the  8- 


bit  or  16-bit  voxel  data.  The  volume  editing  capability  is  provided  using  one  "flying" 
slicing  plane  which  can  be  placed  at  an  arbitrary  orientation  to  the  three  axes  and  six 
additional  planes,  each  placed  perpendicular  to  either  the  x-,  y-,  or  z-axis.  These  six  planes 
are  limited  to  back  and  forth  motion  along  their  axis.  Once  an  individual  slice  is  extracted 
from  the  volume,  it  can  be  used  for  additional  2D  processing,  such  as  adaptive  histogram 
equalization.  The  volume  of  interest  defined  by  the  cutting  planes  can  be  dispatched  to  the 
Rayvu  program  for  rendering  as  a  full-depth  3D  image.  Rayvu  is  the  ray  tracing  tool 
provided  for  the  TAAC-1  which  is  used  for  compositing  and  ray  tracing  of  volumes  edited 
by  the  Cubevu  package.  Image  composition  is  performed  by  classification  of  up  to  eight 
substances  by  density  value,  with  an  associated  color  and  opacity  for  each  substance  used 
to  render  shaded,  transparent  surfaces.  As  in  Cloudvu,  pixel  values  are  determined  using 
nearest-neighbor  or  trilinear  interpolation  on  the  voxel  data,  with  a  surface  normal 
approximated  by  a  central  difference  gradient. 

4.4.5. 1  _ Shading,  Anti-Aliasing,  and  Hidden-Surface  Removal  Techniques. 

When  employing  the  Cloudvu  package,  flat  or  Gouraud  shading  models  can  be 

employed.  The  Rayvu  package  supports  image  rendering  using  either  the  sum  of  densities 
along  each  ray,  a  weighted  density  average,  or  the  largest  density  value  as  the  shading 
model.  Hidden-surface  removal  can  be  performed  using  the  hardware-based  Z-buffer  or 
via  user  created  software.  Anti-aliasing,  if  performed,  is  accomplished  using  trilinear 
interpolation  in  both  the  Cubevu  and  Rayvu  packages.  If  the  TAACART  toolkit  is 
installed,  then  anti-aliasing  can  be  performed  using  stochastic  sampling.  As  this  system 
places  its  image  processing  operations  in  software,  the  user  has  the  option  of  extending  the 
capabilities  of  the  machine  by  constructing  additional  image  rendering  tools. 

4.4.5.2  _ Degree  of  Parallelism  and  Machine  Performance. 


The  Sun  TAAC-1  is  a  moderately  parallel  machine  due  to  its  capability  for  operation 
as  a  logical  software  pipeline  on  an  instruction-by-instruction  basis.  The  TAAC-1  owes  its 
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image  generation  speed  to  the  speed  of  its  floating-point  unit  and  its  2D  and  3D  addressing 
scheme.  The  Rayvu  package  can  render  a  256  x  256  x  32  volume  using  trilinear 
interpolation  to  generate  pixel  color  and  transparency  effects  in  approximately  two  minutes. 
The  Cubevu  package  can  display  the  surface  of  an  arbitrary  2D  slice  from  a  256  x  256  x 
256  cube  in  .039  seconds. 


4.4.6  Section  Summary. 

The  commercial  machines  reflect  a  narrower  range  of  approaches  to  the  medical 
image  rendering  problem  than  is  the  case  for  the  research  machines.  The  machines  are  all 
basically  pipelines  with  some  form  of  hardware  assist  at  the  pixel  generation  level.  A 
significant  aspect  of  all  these  machines  is  their  common  decision  to  place  the  image 
rendering  algorithms  in  software  rather  than  hardware,  thus  providing  a  capability  for 
future  enhancements  to  their  rendering  algorithms.  The  effect  of  this  decision  is  reflected  in 
the  performance  and  hardware  of  the  machines.  The  machines  either  take  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  (minutes)  to  generate  their  images  (viz  Pixar)  or  employ  special  purpose 
hardware  in  the  image  generation  pipeline  to  attain  acceptable,  but  not  real-time, 
performance  ( viz  Stellar),  with  the  other  machines  falling  between  these  two  extremes. 

The  Pixar  machines  reflect  the  low  end  of  this  scale,  with  their  "pipeline"  existing 
only  in  a  logical  sense,  as  it  is  implemented  through  the  use  of  multiple  passes  over  the  data 
set  by  the  same  processors  with  the  results  of  each  pass  composited  into  a  final  image.  The 
hardware  assist  for  pixel  generation  is  limited  to  its  dual-ported  frame-buffer  which  allows 
direct  access  to  the  video  image  by  both  the  Chap  and  the  video  display  generator.  This 
machine  is  significant  for  its  demonstration  of  image  compositing  techniques  for  medical 
imaging  and  its  resulting  high-quality  images.  The  Sun  TAAC-1  limits  its  "pipeline"  to 
instruction-commanded  reconfiguration  of  the  processing  unit  The  TAAC-1  demonstrates 
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the  benefits  of  clever  algorithms,  as  its  performance  derives  from  its  ability  to  access  3D 
arrays  quickly  and  the  use  of  scene-editing  to  limit  the  amount  of  time  required  to  achieve 
the  desired  volume  orientation  before  rendering  the  full  image.  The  Pixel  Machine  provides 
both  a  multistage  pipeline  and  dedicated-hardware  support  for  pixel  generation,  resulting  in 
a  significant  performance  improvement  over  the  TAAC-1  and  Pixar  efforts.  Its 
performance  is  limited  by  the  narrowness  of  its  pipeline,  and  its  performance  when 
rendering  voxel-based  images  undoubtedly  suffers  from  this.  The  Ardent  and  Stellar 
machines,  with  their  dedicated  hardware  for  pixel  generation  and  multistage  pipelines, 
provide  a  somewhat  wider  image  rendering  pipeline  than  the  Pixel  Machine  with  another 
significant  performance  improvement.  While  Stellar  has  not  yet  published  medical  image 
rendering  times  for  voxel-based  data,  its  basic  similarity  to  the  Titan  and  wider  use  of 
special-purpose  hardware  suggests  that  it  should  be  capable  of  equivalent  performance.  As 
of  this  writing,  all  these  machines  suffer  from  a  paucity  of  software  for  medical  imaging 
purposes,  and  none  has  achieved  real-time  performance  in  the  rendering  of  high-quality 
images. 

4.5  Summary. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  presented  various  solutions  to  the  problems  of  displaying 
medical  image  data.  These  solutions  ranged  from  the  rather  straightforward  (i.e.,  the  MIPG 
machine,  which  uses  insightful  algorithms  on  the  computer  provided  with  the  CT  scanner 
equipment)  to  the  very  specialized  (the  Pixel  Planes  machine  and  the  Voxel  Processor).  In 
all  cases,  certain  tradeoffs  were  evident.  In  particular,  note  that  the  general  purpose 
solutions  are  either  slow  or  they  use  very  expensive  equipment  (Farrell’s  solution),  while 
the  special  purpose  solutions  are  quite  powerful,  but  they  are  geared  to  only  one  problem. 
If  there  is  not  full  utilization  of  the  time  on  these  special  purpose  machines,  their  cost 
effectiveness  is  diminished.  The  appearance  of  architectures  like  the  Titan,  GS2000,  and 


AT&T  Pixel  Machine  reflect  the  realization  of  the  need  to  provide  a  high  capability  graphics 
rendering  machine  within  a  general-purpose  architecture.  In  these  machines,  the  twin  goals 
of  photo-realism  and  real-time  performance  have  not  been  met,  but  they  do  make  large 
strides  towards  the  attainment  of  the  imaging  environment  described  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter. 

It  behooves  us  to  ask  what  can  be  learned  from  these  attempts  and  then  couple  these 
lessons  with  the  state  of  current  technology  to  provide  general  purpose  medical  imaging 
solutions  that  can  have  the  effectiveness  of  the  currently  available  special  purpose  ones. 

First,  the  special  purpose  solutions  indicate  the  right  approach  -  parallel 
computation,  on  as  massive  level  as  possible,  and  in  a  grain  that  is  amenable  to  utilization 
of  the  hardware  by  other  tasks.  These  other  tasks  should  be  of  interest  to  medical  care 
providers,  as  these  medical  imaging  machines  have  to  be  situated  in  the  hospitals  and 
clinics,  at  least  till  such  time  when  ultra  high-speed  communication  media  will  be  available. 
This  implies  that  these  parallel  machine  solutions  have  to  be  achieved  by  fairly  general 
purpose  computers. 

Second,  the  basic  data  for  the  display  should  be  the  actual  slice  data,  possibly  with 
interpolated  data  added.  Whatever  additional  processing  may  be  necessary  should  be  done 
as  requested  by  the  user.  These  are  controversial  conclusions,  and  can  be  supported  only 
when  proof  is  offered  that  the  additional  pre-processing  can  be  done  in  real  time. 

Third,  the  need  for  new  approaches  to  the  medical  imaging  task  is  still  with  us.  For 
the  foreseeable  future,  hardware  can  not  provide  the  processing  speed  required  to  generate 
photo-realistic  images  in  real-time.  Insightful  algorithms  and  concepts,  such  as  the  Sun 
TAAC-1  3D  memory  addressing  scheme  and  Kaufman's  cube  memory,  which  reduce  the 
computational  burden,  are  required,  especially  as  the  medical  imaging  community  is  now 
acquiring  the  capability  for  even  higher  resolution  data  acquisition. 

Last,  whatever  special-purpose  hardware  support  is  necessary  to  create  a  real  time 
environment,  it  should  be  in  the  form  of  co-processors  or  special  purpose  display 
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equipment.  This  additional  hardware  should  be  separated  relatively  cleanly  from  the  actual 
general  purpose  processors)  within  the  overall  image  rendering  pipeline  architecture.  This 
approach,  taken  in  the  Ardent,  AT&T,  Pxpl5,  and  Stellar  machines,  combines  image 
rendering  flexibility  with  image  rendering  speed.  At  this  time;  rapid,  realistic  shading  is 
possible  only  with  the  use  of  dedicated  shading  hardware,  but  because  shading  is  normally 
accomplished  at  the  end  of  the  image  processing  pipeline  this  hardware  should  be  entirely 
devoted  to  shading.  The  front-end  of  the  pipeline  is  responsible  for  the  object  space  to 
screen  space  projection.  Because  of  the  intense  research  effort  concentrated  on  this  portion 
of  the  image  rendering  task,  it  is  not  advisable  to  lock-in  the  algorithms  employed  by 
embedding  them  in  special-purpose  hardware.  Instead,  a  flexible  front-end  allows  for 
ready  incorporation  of  innovations  in  rendering  as  well  as  providing  additional  options  for 
rendering  within  a  single  pipeline  using  known  approaches. 

This  concludes  the  survey  of  previous  designs  of  3D  medical  image  rendering 
machines.  The  next  chapter  presents  the  initial  results  of  my  research  into  a  commercial 
parallel-processor  based  3D  medical  imaging  environment. 


CHAPTER  V 


MEDICAL  IMAGING  PIPELINE  PERFORMANCE  AND 
MULTIPROCESSOR  INTERCONNECTION  TOPOLOGY 
CONSIDERATIONS 


5.1  Introduction. 

This  chapter  presents  the  initial  results  of  my  investigation  into  processing 
algorithms  and  parallel  processing  host  architectures.  This  investigation  is  carried  out 
within  an  imaging  pipeline  architecture  derived  from  the  parallel-processing  primitives  first 
described  in  [Rey85]  using  a  MIMD1  parallel  processing  approach  within  each  pipeline 
stage.  Two  parallel  processing  interconnection  topologies  are  examined,  the  mesh  and 
hypercube,  within  a  simulated  multiprocessor  machine.  Using  these  topologies,  a  range  of 
message  packet  sizes  and  image  volume  sizes  are  investigated  and  the  performance  of  these 
topologies  across  the  range  of  packet  sizes  is  discussed.  As  is  shown,  communication 
costs,  and  hence  interconnection  topology,  are  minor  performance  considerations. 
However,  this  pipeline  performance  analysis  demonstrates  that  the  pipeline  stage  wherein 
hidden- surface  removal  is  accomplished  is  the  pipeline  performance  bottleneck.  Therefore, 
the  hidden -surface  removal  operation  is  investigated  in  depth  in  this  chapter  and  in  Chapter 
VI.  The  discussion  in  the  present  chapter  of  recursive  hidden-surface  removal  is  designed 
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to  establish  upper-  and  lower-bound  performance  for  the  pipeline  and  to  establish  the 
pipeline  stage  wherein  recursive  hidden-surface  removal  is  performed.  These  limits  are 
established  using  two  different  variations  of  two  different  implementations  of  back-to-front 
and  front-to-back  recursive  hidden-surface  removal  algorithms.  With  these  results  in  hand, 
conclusions  about  packet  size  and  host  multiprocessor  interconnection  topology  are  made. 
These  performance  bounds,  and  the  definition  presented  in  this  chapter,  lead  into  the 
exposition  in  Chapter  VI  of  a  new  algorithm  for  performing  recursive  hidden-surface 
removal  which  renders  a  three-dimensional  (3D)  image  approximately  50%  faster  than 
previous  recursive  hidden-surface  removal  algorithms.  The  performance  of  the  new 
recursive  hidden-surface  removal  algorithm  within  the  simulated  multiprocessor 
architecture  using  the  recommended  interconnection  topology  and  packet  size  is  discussed 
in  Chapter  VI. 

Because  the  hidden-surface  removal  operation  is  critical  to  pipeline  performance, 
new  implementations  of  the  back-to-front  and  front-to-back  hidden-surface  removal 
algorithms  were  developed.  This  chapter  introduces  this  modified  recursive  hidden-surface 
removal  (HSR)  algorithm,  the  editing  recursive  HSR  algorithm,  which  is  designed  to 
rapidly  perform  hidden-surface  removal  and  is  suitable  for  scene  editing  purposes.  The  use 
of  this  algorithm  within  the  multiprocessor  interconnection  topologies  results  in  a 
significant  reduction  in  the  time  spent  in  the  Subscene  Generator  stage  of  the  medical  image 
processing  pipeline.  This  reduction,  in  turn,  results  in  a  substantial  overall  decrease  in 
image  rendering  time  required  by  the  medical  imaging  pipeline  within  either  the  mesh  or  the 
hypercube  multiprocessor  interconnection  topology. 

This  chapter  is  organized  as  follows.  Section  two  contains  basic  information 
concerning  the  simulated  multiprocessor  environment;  the  data  model,  the  assumed 
coordinate  systems,  a  description  of  the  image  processing  pipeline,  the  operations 
performed  in  each  of  the  stages  of  the  pipeline,  and  the  pipeline  image  correctness  and 
timing  methodologies.  Section  three  describes  the  multiprocessor  interconnection 
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topologies  which  host  the  pipeline  and  the  pipeline  -  processor  node  assignments  and  the 
simulated  multiprocessor.  Section  four  contains  image  processing  pipeline  performance 
results  for  each  interconnection  topology  across  various  packet  sizes.  In  preparation  for  the 
description  of  the  editing  recursive  hidden-surface  algorithms  described  in  section  six, 
section  five  presents  a  definition  of  recursive  hidden-surface  removal  algorithms.  Section 
six  describes  the  editing  back-to-ffont  and  front-to-back  recursive  hidden-surface  removal 
algorithms.  Section  seven  contains  pipeline  performance  results  obtained  using  the 
algorithms  described  in  section  six.  Section  eight  presents  a  comparative  analysis  of  the 
performance  of  the  interconnection  topologies  and  conclusions  as  to  which  topology  is  the 
"best"  choice  and  an  appropriate  packet  size.  Section  nine  presents  general  conclusions  for 
the  chapter. 

5.2  Data  Model,  Coordinate  Systems,  and  Image  Processing  Pipeline. 

This  section  describes  the  data  model,  assumed  coordinate  system  and  pipeline 
operation  within  the  simulated  multiprocessor  (described  in  Section  5.3).  In  addition  to 
describing  the  general  flow  of  data  through  the  image  processing  pipeline,  the  operation  of 
each  stage  is  described  and  the  methodology  employed  to  time  the  operation  of  the  pipeline 
is  discussed. 


5.2.1  Data  Model  and  Coordinate  Systems. 

In  order  to  obtain  high  image  resolution,  I  chose  to  employ  the  voxel  data  model  for 
final  3D  object  display.  The  voxel  model  was  selected  because:  1)  the  voxel  data  model 
avoids  the  computational  expense  of  generating  new  surfaces/contours  in  response  to  user 
inputs  which  change  the  visible  portion  of  the  scene;  2)  the  voxel  model  avoids 
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introducing  artifacts  into  the  image  which  arise  from  classification  decisions  concerning  the 
presence  of  a  given  surface  within  each  voxel;  3)  the  data  is  readily  partitioned  among  the 
nodes  of  either  interconnection  topology.  To  simplify  the  presentation  of  the  thesis,  when 
referring  to  voxel  data  the  term  density  is  taken  to  mean  the  image  data  produced  by 
Computerized  Tomography  (CT),  Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging  (MRI),  ultrasound.  Single 
Photon  Emission  Computed  Tomography  (SPECT),  or  Positron  Emission  Tomography 
(PET)  imaging  modalities. 

The  origin  for  object  space  and  image  space  is  assumed  to  lay  at  the  front,  lower  left 
of  each  volume.  Object  space  coordinates  are  specified  by  the  unprimed  characters:  x,  y,  z 
and  image  space  coordinates  are  specified  by  x',  y',  and  z’.  When  required  for 
presentation  clarity,  screen  space  coordinates  are  represented  by  u  and  v,  otherwise  they  are 
assumed  to  correspond  to  the  x'  and  y'  image  space  coordinates. 


5.2.2  Image  Processing  Pipeline  Operation. 

The  general  processing  strategy  I  adopted  for  the  image  processing  pipeline  is  based 
on  Farrell's  strategy  of  dividing  image  processing  between  architectures  suited  to  each 
phase  of  processing.  Therefore,  the  image  generating  operations  are  partitioned  between  a 
host  (or  node(s)  of  a  multiprocessor)  and  the  pipeline.  The  computations  are  allocated  so 
that  communication  costs  between  the  host  and  pipeline  are  minimized  while  at  the  same 
time  allocating  the  partitionable  computationally  intensive  operations  to  the  pipeline.  The 
attached  host  (or  dedicated  multiprocessor  node(s))  has  responsibility  for  transmitting 
image  data  to  the  pipeline,  gathering  user  inputs,  receiving  processed  image  data  back  from 
the  pipeline,  and  for  driving  the  graphics  display.  For  simplicity  of  exposition,  the  input 
and  output  operations  are  assigned  to  separate  hosts  in  the  following  description.  The 
image  processing  pipeline  described  below  is  based  on  the  parallel  processing  primitives 
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presented  in  [Rey85].  The  pipeline  consists  of  several  stages  which  operates  on  a  three- 
dimensional  scene  formed  by  interpolation  of  CT,  SPECT,  PET,  MRI,  or  ultrasound 
image  data.  Figure  5.1  depicts  the  full-scale  image  processing  pipeline. 


Figure  5.1:  Full-scale  Image  Processing  Pipeline. 

The  operational  assignments  for  each  stage  of  the  pipeline  are  as  follows.  The 
Input  Host  (IH)  has  two  functions.  Its  primary  function  is  to  gather  user  scene  editing 
inputs  and  broadcast  them  to  the  remaining  processors  in  the  pipeline.  User  inputs  consist 
of  commands  specifying  cutting  plane  location,  translation,  density  window,  image  zoom, 
and  rotation.  The  IH  also  performs  the  initial  distribution  of  the  integer  voxel  values  to  the 
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Sub-Scene  Generator  (SSG)  processors.  This  data  distribution  equally  partitions  the 
volume  among  the  Sub-Scene  Generators,  with  each  SSG  receiving  a  continuous,  discrete 
volume  for  it  to  operate  upon.  Each  Sub-Scene  Generator  is  responsible  for  performing 
anti-aliasing,  scene  rotation,  hidden-surface  removal  (HSR),  and  object- space- to-image- 
space  mapping  on  its  subset  of  the  volume  based  on  the  user  inputs  broadcast  by  the  Input 
Host  Anti-aliasing  is  performed  using  supersampling  to  double  resolution  with 
resampling  before  output  to  the  next  stage.  Because  HSR,  rotation,  and  object-space-to- 
image-space  mapping  are  computationally  intensive  operations  and  must  be  re¬ 
accomplished  for  each  change  in  scene  orientation,  a  combined  approach  to  the  these 
operations  should  be  employed.  Recursive  hidden-surface  removal  algorithms  are  a 
combined  solution  because  they  perform  scene  rotation  and  object-space-to-image-space 
mapping  in  conjunction  with  HSR.  Therefore,  the  SSGs  perform  hidden- surface  removal 
using  either  a  back-to-front  or  front-to-back  recursive  hidden-surface  removal  algorithm. 
The  pseudocode  for  the-  basic  Back-to-Front  (BTF)  and  Front-to-Back  (FTB)  hidden- 
surface  removal  algorithms  used  in  the  SSG  stage  is  contained  in  Appendix  C. 

When  each  SSG  finishes  processing  its  volume  of  voxels,  the  output  2D  scene, 
consisting  of  an  integer  density  value  and  an  integer  z  value  for  each  coordinate,  is 
transmitted  to  its  assigned  Merge  Processor  in  the  next  stage.  Each  Merge  Processor  (MP) 
gathers  the  output  of  the  eight  SSGs  which  send  it  input  and  merges  the  eight  2D  input 
scenes  to  form  a  larger  2D  output  scene.  Successive  stages  of  MPs  are  used  to  construct 
ever  larger  subsets  of  the  complete  image.  The  final  pipeline  stage,  consisting  of  one  MP, 
merges  the  eight  scenes  from  the  eight  MPs  in  the  previous  stage  into  the  final,  full-scale 
scene.  The  output  from  the  last  MP  stage  is  sent  to  the  Output  Host  (OH)  stage  for  8-bit 
gray-scale  assignment,  image  magnification  (zoom),  and  shading  to  provide  a  three- 
dimensional  effect.  To  speed  up  the  operation  of  the  last  stage,  the  MP’s  output  is  equally 
divided  among  the  Output  Host  and  Output  Host],  Output  Host2,  and  Output  Host3  for 

processing,  before  final  display  of  the  image  by  the  Output  Host  Shading  is  performed  in 
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software,  even  though  image  shading  hardware  exists,  to  demonstrate  that  the  pipeline 
operates  correctly  within  the  simulated  multiprocessor. 


5.2.3  Individual  Stage  Operations  in  the  Pipeline. 

This  sub-section  amplifies  the  pipeline  stage  description  in  the  preceding  section  by 
providing  implementation  details  concerning  the  operation  of  each  stage.  The  IH  is 
responsible  for  acquiring  user  inputs  and  distributing  them  to  the  remaining  nodes  of  the 
pipeline  as  well  as  for  volume  sub-division  among  the  SSGs.  The  goal  of  the  volume 
partitioning  step  is  to  distribute  the  image  processing  workload  equally  among  the  nodes  in 
a  given  stage  via  distribution  of  equal-sized  volume  subsets  among  the  SSGs.  Given  a  set 
of  slices  produced  by  a  medical  imaging  modality,  an  N  x  N  x  N  volume  car*  be  formed  by 
Unear  interpolation  of  the  input  slices.  The  resulting  cube-shaped  volume  is  partitioned 
octant-wise  equally  among  the  SSGs  so  that  for  P  SSGs,  each  SSG  receives  a  continuous, 
discrete  N/Vp  x  N/Vp  x  N/Vp  volume1  of  voxels.  The  data  distribution  is  further 
constrained  by  the  requirement  that  the  union  of  the  volumes  in  the  eight  SSGs  reporting  to 
a  single  MP  forms  a  single  suboctant  in  object  space.  As  soon  as  the  volume  for  each  SSG 
is  extracted  from  the  cube,  the  data  in  the  volume  is  dispatched  to  the  SSG  in  a  message 
packet 

The  scene  display  information  is  distributed  to  pipeUne  nodes  using  two  separate 
message  packets.  The  editing  packet  contains  the  user  instructions  for  cutting  plane 
location,  translation,  and  threshold  window  settings.  The  other,  scene  orientation,  packet 
contains  the  Sequence  Control  Table  (SCT)  used  by  the  MPs  and  SSGs  to  perform  image 
rendering.  The  SCT  contains  eight  entries,  one  for  each  scene  octant,  with  each  entry 


and  P  must  be  a  power  of  2  in  magnitude. 


Front  Octants 


Rear  Octants 


Figure  5.2:  Octant  Numbering  Scheme. 
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consisting  of  an  object  space  scene  octant  number  and  the  octant  generator  coordinate1  for 
this  scene  octant  after  it  has  been  transformed  into  image  space.  Octant  numbers  are 
assigned  according  to  the  scheme  depicted  in  Figure  3.7  (repeated  below  as  Figure  5.2). 
The  coordinates  in  the  SCT  are  left-shifted  to  scale  them  sufficiently  for  the  recursive 
hidden-surface  removal  calculations  at  the  SSGs,  and  sorted  into  either  back-to-front  or 
ffont-to-back  order  depending  on  the  type  of  algorithm  being  run  at  the  SSGs  and  MPs. 

The  SSGs  are  responsible  for  supersampling  to  double  resolution  the  suboctant  data 
received  from  the  IH  and  storing  it  in  a  3D  array  as  well  calculating  the  object  space 
coordinates  used  to  generate  the  remaining  points  in  the  object  space  suboctant  before 
acting  upon  the  first  user  input.  Upon  receipt  of  the  orientation  packet,  each  SSG  uses  this 
information  to  compute  the  image  space  octant  coordinate  which  corresponds  to  its  object 
space  octant  generator  coordinate.  SCT  values  are  then  scaled  down  from  object  space 
size  to  the  SSG  volume  size  by  right-shifting  each  coordinate  entry  once  for  each  MP  stage 
in  the  pipeline.  At  this  point,  each  SSG  has  enough  information  in  the  form  of  object  and 
image  space  coordinates  and  image  space  offset  values  to  perform  recursive  HSR  as 
described  in  Chapter  3  and  Appendix  C.  When  the  HSR  procedure  concludes,  the  SSG 
has  stored  the  visible  voxels'  density  values  and  z'  coordinates  in  a  two-dimensional  (2D) 
array.  The  density  values  are  resampled  to  normal  resolution  using  a  4  x  4  filter  and  the 
corresponding  z'  coordinates  are  averaged  over  the  same  4x4  area  before  transmission  of 
the  output  data  to  its  MP  for  merging  with  its  sibling  SSGs'  output. 

The  MPs  take  the  output  from  the  preceding  stage  and  merge  it  in  either  back-to- 
front  or  ffont-to-back  order  as  defined  by  the  SCT.  Merging  is  a  two-step  process.  First, 
the  MP  determines  the  image  space  suboctant  each  input  derives  from.  Second,  each  input 


1The  generator  coordinate  can  lie  at  either  the  ffont-lower  left  (FLL)  or  the  subcube  center  (SCC)  of  the 
octant 
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is  selected  in  SCT  order  and  laid  down  in  a  2D  output  array.  When  the  last  input  is 
processed,  it  is  sent  to  the  next  stage. 

The  OH  stage  is  responsible  for  gray-scale  assignment,  zoom,  and  image  shading. 
Gray-scale  assignment  is  performed  using  table  look-up.  For  timing  purposes,  only  gray¬ 
scale  assignment  is  performed  on  the  density  values  produced  by  the  SSGs,  even  though 
the  z'  data  required  for  shading  is  available.  The  decision  to  forego  timing  the  shading 
operation  was  made  because  the  computational  cost  of  shading  and  its  position  in  the 
pipeline  indicate  that  this  operation  should  be  performed  using  dedicated  shading 
hardware1.  For  image-display,  distance-only  shading  is  performed  using  the  z'  coordinate 
values  produced  by  the  SSGs  using  a  single  light  source  co-located  with  the  observer. 

This  shading  method  is  used  because  it  provides  a  3D  effect  without  introducing  additional 
lighting  effects  which  could  mask  defects  in  rendered  images.  However,  the  z’  information 
captured  during  the  rendering  process  allows  the  gradient  shading  algorithm  to  be  used  to 
improve  rendered  image  quality.  Gathering  additional  information  during  the  rendering 
process  is  possible,  but  comes  at  the  cost  of  increasing  the  computation  and  communication 
processing. 


5.2.4  Image  Correctness  Assessment  and  Pipeline  Timing  Methodology. 

Because  of  difficulties  in  obtaining  consistent  timing  results  within  the  HP 
environment,  a  two  phase  demonstration-timing  approach  is  used  to  assess  pipeline 
performance.  The  demonstration  phase  consists  of  proving  the  accuracy  of  the  algorithms 
used  in  each  stage  by  running  the  pipeline  within  each  of  the  simulated  connection 


1  As  in  the  Ardent  Titan,  Stellar  GS1000  and  GS2000,  Pixel  Planes  machines.  Voxel  Processor,  and 
AT&T  Pixel  Machines. 


topologies  described  in  section  5.3.  Pipeline  operation  results  in  the  production  of  actual 
images  which  are  verified  for  correctness  in  two  separate  steps.  First,  images  produced  by 
the  pipeline  are  visually  inspected  for  errors.  Second,  the  image  space  coordinates 
produced  by  the  algorithm  employed  in  the  SSG  stage  are  compared  with  the  image  space 
coordinates  computed  using  rotation  and  translation  matrices  to  perform  the  object-space- 
to-image-space  transformation.  The  algorithm  used  in  the  SSG  is  deemed  accurate  if  its 
image  space  coordinates  are  within  ±10"*  of  those  produced  by  the  matrix  method. 

The  timing  phase,  begun  after  the  accuracy  of  the  image  formation  algorithm  is 
confirmed,  consists  of  gathering  timing  results  for  each  of  the  pipeline  stages  by  either 
running  its  code  in  a  stand-alone  environment  for  different  image  sizes  or  during  normal 
pipeline  operatic’*  F  xause  the  IH  and  OH  are  the  only  processors  active  within  their 
respective  stag  ^  during  pipeline  operation,  timing  figures  for  these  stages  can  be  gathered 
during  pipeline  operation.  The  SSG  and  MP  stages  are  timed  separately  from  the  pipeline 
tc  attain  consistent  throughput  figures  for  these  stages  and  to  gather  results  for  larger  image 
sizes.  Timing  results  are  obtained  using  the  timing  calls  available  in  HPUX™,  with  the 
high,  low,  and  mean  production  time  recorded  along  with  the  standard  deviation  for  each 
stage1.  The  process  timing  results  reported  in  this  work  should  be  interpreted  as  relative 
measures  of  algorithmic  performance.  Actual  implementations  would  not  have  the  HPUX 
overhead  to  contend  with,  which  could  alter  the  magnitude,  but  not  the  relative 
performance,  of  the  timing  results  for  each  stage  of  the  pipeline. 

Intemode  communication  time  is  computed  based  on  the  number  of  data  bytes  and 
amount  of  packet  header  information  moved  between  nodes  and  the  number  of  node-to- 
node  hops  each  data  packet  must  make  before  reaching  its  final  destination.  Intemode 

JThe  timing  results  reported  in  this  work  have  a  standard  deviation  of  one  tick  or  less,  where  one  tick  of 
the  system  dock  is  l/50th  of  a  second.  The  standard  deviation,  low,  and  high  times  do  not  affect  the 
results  or  alter  the  conclusions  presented  in  this  work,  and  so  are  not  reported. 
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communication  times  are  gathered  during  normal  pipeline  operation  using  the  formula  for 
message  packet  setup  and  delivery  in  [Dun86]!.  The  interstage  communication  time  is 
taken  to  be  the  greatest  communication  time  reported  by  any  node  within  a  stage.  The  sum 
of  mean  image  production  time  for  each  stage  and  the  greatest  communication  time  for  the 
stage  during  pipeline  operation  yields  the  total  time  spent  in  the  stage.  The  sum  of  these 
times  for  each  stage  results  in  the  total  elapsed  time  to  render  an  image. 

There  are  two  components  to  the  performance  of  the  image  processing  pipeline  I 
propose:  The  image  production  rate  and  the  elapsed  time  through  the  pipeline.  The  image 
production  rate,  Tr,  is  the  rate  at  which  images  emerge  from  the  pipeline  and  is  equal  to  the 

processing  speed  of  the  slowest  stage  in  the  pipeline.  The  elapsed  time  through  the 
pipeline,  Te,  is  defined  as  the  amount  of  time  which  must  elapse  before  the  image 

corresponding  to  a  user  input  is  displayed,  ie.,  the  time  required  for  an  input  to  be 
converted  into  an  image.  Both  components  are  used  to  describe  pipeline  performance  when 
in  a  steady  state,  ie.,  when  producing  a  continuous  stream  of  images  and  not  when  loading 
image  data. 

5.3  The  Mesh  and  Hypercube  Interconnection  Topologies. 

The  image  processing  pipeline  architecture  described  in  the  proceeding  sections  is 
implemented  on  a  HP-9000  Model  300  running  HPUX™  6.21.  All  of  the  code  is  written 
in  C™,  with  communication  between  stages  accomplished  using  inter-process  message 
passing  to  simulate  the  transmittal  of  message  packets. 

The  mesh  and  hypercube  parallel  processing  node  interconnection  topologies  were 
evaluated  for  their  suitability  in  a  medical  image  processing  environment.  These  topologies 


*The  time  requited  to  transmit  N  bytes  between  two  adjacent  nodes  is  446.7  +  2.4N  microseconds. 
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were  selected  for  evaluation  because  they  are  regular  interconnection  topologies  and  have 
been  implemented  in  commercially  available  machines.  Each  topology  is  assumed  to  be 
embedded  in  a  hypercube-  or  mesh-interconnected  multiprocessor  machine.  As  each  stage 
of  the  pipeline  described  in  Section  5.2  uses  different  software,  the  hypercube  and  mesh 
multiprocessor  machines  are  required  to  be  MIMD  multiprocessors.  Because  of  system 
limitations  in  the  HP  software,  the  full-scale  medical  imaging  pipeline  described  in  the 
preceding  section  could  not  be  implemented.  Instead,  a  subset  of  the  pipeline  containing  all 
the  required  stages  was  formulated  and  this  abbreviated  pipeline  is  depicted  in  Figure  5.3. 


Figure  5.3:  Abbreviated  Image  Processing  Pipeline. 
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However,  this  simplification  of  the  pipeline  yields  meaningful  results  because 
medical  image  data  permits  a  data-parallel  approach,  as  defined  in  [Tuc88],  for 
programming  the  machine.  This  approach  allows  the  PEs  in  each  stage  to  operate  in 
concert  without  interference  from  other  pipeline  stages.  Therefore,  the  timing  results  for  a 
given  stage  remain  valid  as  the  overall  image  size  increases  because  the  amount  of  work 
performed  by  a  PE  in  a  given  stage  remains  constant  Elapsed  times  for  later  stages  of  the 
full-scale  pipeline  can  be  gathered  as  described  in  Section  5.2,  even  though  they  do  not 
appear  in  the  abbreviated  pipeline. 

To  accommodate  the  abbreviated  pipeline,  16-node  mesh  and  hypercube  machines 
are  assumed.  The  interconnection  topologies  for  these  machines  are  depicted  in  Figures 
5.4  and  5.5. 


Figure  5.4:  Hypercube  Interconnection  Topology. 

Four  assumptions  are  made  concerning  the  environment  provided  by  the 
multiprocessor  machines.  First,  I  assume  that  the  amount  of  memory  at  each  node  is 


Figure  5.5:  Mesh  Interconnection  Topology, 
sufficient  to  meet  the  storage  requirements  of  the  algorithms  in  each  stage.  This  is  a  valid 
assumption  for  three  reasons.  First,  the  cost  of  memory  continues  to  decrease.  This 
decreasing  cost  makes  it  practical  to  place  several  megabytes  of  memory  at  each  node  of  a 
multinode  machine.  Second,  the  advent  of  16  Mbyte  chips  makes  dedicating  large  amounts 
of  memory  to  each  processor  feasible  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  space  and  power 
requirements.  For  example,  the  CalTech  Mark  IQ  Hypercube  currently  assigns  well  over  4 
megabytes  of  memory  to  each  node  and  the  recently  announced  NCUBE  2  series  provides 
1-16  Mbytes/node  [Ncu89].  Finally,  the  current  generation  of  microprocessors  is  capable 
of  using  this  large  address  space  directly.  Therefore,  the  memory  requirements  which  the 
volume  rendering  algorithms  impose  can  be  met  by  currently  available  technology. 

Second,  each  mesh  and  hypercube  node  is  assumed  to  have  a  dedicated  disk 
available.  This  assumption  is  valid  because  there  are  machines  like  the  InTel  IPSCV2 
currently  on  the  market  which  possess  this  capability. 

The  third  assumption  is  that  the  machine  has  at  least  six  intemode  communication 
links,  or  equivalently  is  a  64-node  machine,  whenever  the  full-scale  pipeline  is  discussed. 
This  assumption  is  valid  because  machines  with  many  more  nodes  are  in  existence.  This 
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assumption  is  made  because  it  simplifies  mapping  the  full-scale  pipeline  into  either 
architecture. 

Fourth,  each  node  of  the  mesh  and  hypercube  machines  is  assumed  to  have  at  least 
the  processing  power  of  the  CPU  running  the  simulation.  This  assumption  is  supported  by 
the  existence  of  more  powerful  processors  in  currently  operating  machines.  For  example, 
each  processor  in  an  NCUBE  2  series  is  rated  as  7  MIPS  machine  [Ncu89],  and  the  68020 
on  the  HP  9000  is  estimated  to  be  a  1  MIP  machine. 

The  pipeline  elements  are  mapped  to  the  mesh  and  hypercube  architectures  so  that 
the  communication  cost  between  stages  is  minimized.  Table  5. 1  contains  the  pipeline- 
node-to-machine-node  mapping  for  both  interconnection  topologies. 


Table  5.1 

Image  Processing  Pipeline  to  Multiprocessor  Architecture  Mappings 


Pipeline  Node 

Hypercube  Node(s) 

Mesh  Node(s) 

Input  Host 

0 

8 

Sub-Scene  Generators 

1,2, 3, 4,5, 6, 8,9 

0,1, 2, 3,4,5, 6,9 

Merge  Processor  1 

7 

7 

Merge  Processor  2 

15 

12 

Output  Host 

12 

13 

Output  Host  Co-Processor 

11,13,14 

10,11,14 

5.4  Initial  Performance  Results. 

To  determine  the  nominal  interconnection  topology  and  to  identify  processing 
bottlenecks  in  the  pipeline,  the  abbreviated  pipeline  was  embedded  within  each 
interconnection  topology  employing  a  wide  range  of  packet  sizes  for  inter-processor 
communication.  The  conclusions  presented  in  this  section  are  based  upon  message  packet 


Figure  5.6:  Human  Vertebrate  in  Gel  Rendered  in  the  Hypercube  Interconnection 
Topology  Using  the  Basic  Back-to-Front  (BTF)  Subcube-Centered  (SCC)  Hidden- Surface 
Removal  (HSR)  Algorithm  With  0°  z-axis  Rotation. 

sizes  of  512  bytes,  4k  bytes,  16k  bytes,  and  64k  bytes  with  a  163  voxel  scene  at  each 

SSG,  for  a  total  scene  volume  of  323  voxels1  processed  within  the  pipeline.  SSG 

performance  was  improved  over  that  obtained  by  a  naive  implementation  of  the  pseudocode 

algorithm  in  Appendix  C  by  computing  the  shifted  SCT  values  for  each  recursion  level  and 

storing  these  results  in  a  table  indexed  by  recursion  level  and  octant  number.  As  hidden- 

surface  removal  is  known  to  be  computationally  intensive,  two  different  variations  of  each 

of  the  basic  HSR  algorithms  were  investigated.  These  four  implementations  are  the  Back- 

to-Front  (BTF)  algorithm  using  a  subcube  center  (SCC)  octant  generator,  the  BTF 

algorithm  using  a  front-lower  left  (FLL)  octant  generator,  the  Front-to-Back  (FTB) 

algorithm  using  a  SCC  octant  generator,  and  the  FTB  algorithm  using  a  FLL  octant 

1  In  the  remainder  of  this  work,  scene  and  volume  sizes  are  assumed  to  be  given  in  voxels,  exceptions  are 
explicitly  noted. 
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generator.  Using  the  basic  recursive  BTF  SCC  HSR  algorithm,  a  643  voxel  volume 
depicting  a  human  vertebrate  in  gel  was  rendered  using  the  hypercube  interconnection 
topology  with  64k  byte  message  packets  at  0°  rotation.  The  resulting  image  is  presented  in 
Figure  5.6. 

Using  the  basic  recursive  BTF  SCC  HSR  algorithm,  a  643  voxel  volume  depicting 
a  mitre  box  was  rendered  using  the  hypercube  interconnection  topology  with  64k  byte 
message  packets  at  0°  rotation  as  well  as  45°  x-axis  and  45°  y-axis  rotation.  The  resulting 
images  are  in  Figures  5.7  and  5.8. 


Figure  5.7:  Mitre  Box  Rendered  in  the  Hypercube  Interconnection  Topology  Using  the 
Basic  Back-to-Front  (BTF)  Subcube-Centered  (SCC)  Hidden-Surface  Removal  (HSR) 

Algorithm  With  0°  z-axis  Rotation. 


Figure  5.8:  Mitre  Box  Rendered  in  the  Hypercube  Interconnection  Topology  Using  the 
Basic  Back-to-Front  (BTF)  Subcube-Centered  (SCC)  Hidden-Surface  Removal  (HSR) 
Algorithm  With  45°  x-axis  and  45°  y-axis  Rotation. 

Communication  and  computation  times  for  each  stage  are  obtained  using  the 
methodology  presented  in  the  section  5.2.4.  The  complete  set  of  timing  results  for  the  four 
different  implementations  are  contained  in  Appendix  D  and  demonstrate  that  message 
packet  size  has  negligible  effect  on  pipeline  performance.  Further  discussion  of  pipeline 
performance  and  interconnection  topology  preference  can,  therefore,  be  based  upon  a 
single  packet  size.  The  64k  packet  size  was  selected  because  these  results  generalize  to 
larger  image  sizes  with  little  increase  in  total  number  of  packets  generated.  The  following 
discussion  is  based  upon  the  64k  packet  size  results  for  pipeline  throughput  and  individual 
stage  performance  presented  in  Figures  5.9  and  5.10. 
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Abbreviated  Pipeline  Performance  Abbreviated  Pipeline  Performance 

Hypercube  Topology  Results  Mesb  Topology  Results 

64k  Byte  Packets  64k  Byte  Packets 


BTF  FLL  BTF  SCC  FTB  FLL  FTB  SCC  BTF  FLL  BTF  SCC  FTBFLL  FTB  SCC 

Implementation  r~~  “  Implementation 

to  Comp. 

|  Comm. 

Figure  5.9:  Image  Processing  Pipeline  Throughput  Performance  Within  the  Hypercube 

and  Mesh  Interconnection  Topologies. 

These  results  demonstrate  that  communication  costs,  and  hence  multiprocessor 
interconnection  topology,  have  an  insignificant  impact  on  image  rendering  time  and  that  the 
SSG  stage  is  the  performance  bottleneck  in  the  image  processing  pipeline.  As  the  SSG 
stage  has  the  largest  stage  processing  time,  Tr  for  all  four  implementations  is  the  SSG  stage 

time.  Since  approximately  80%  of  the  elapsed  image  rendering  time  is  spent  in  the  SSG 
stage,  and  because  OH  operation  can  be  sped  up  with  hardware  shading,  Te  for  the  pipeline 

can  be  usefully  approximated  by  SSG  stage  time.  To  determine  how  SGG  performance 
scales  to  different  image  sizes,  SSG  performance  on  163,  323  and  643  volumes1  for  each 
of  the  four  algorithms  was  examined.  These  results  are  contained  in  Table  5.2,  and 
summarized  graphically  in  Figure  5.1 1. 


1  These  volume  sizes  correspond  to  83, 163  and  323  voxel  data  volumes  before  supersampling. 
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Abbreviated  Pipeline  Performance 
Hypercube  Topology  Results 
64k  Byte  Packets 


BTF  FLL  BTF  SCC  FTB  FLL  FTB  SCC 

Implementation 


Abbreviated  Pipeline  Performance 
Mesh  Topology  Results 
64k  Byte  Packets 


BTF  FLL  BTF  SCC  FTB  FLL  FTB  SCC 

_ Implementation _ 

Figure  5.10:  Image  Processing  Pipeline  Stage  Performance  Within  the  Hypercube  and 

Mesh  Interconnection  Topologies. 

Note  that  the  amount  of  time  spent  at  the  SSG  stage  varies  linearly  with  the  change 
in  scene  size  at  the  SSG  and  that  the  FLL  implementation  of  the  BTF  and  FTB  algorithms 
operates  approximately  20%  faster  than  the  corresponding  SCC  implementation.  This 
difference  occurs  because  the  FLL  approach  requires  fewer  computations  at  the  deepest 
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Table  5.2 

Elapsed  Image  Rendering  Time  Performance  of  the  Basic  Recursive 
_ Hidden-Surface  Removal  Algorithms  (in  seconds). _ 


Supersampled 

SSG  Scene  Size 

ALGORITHM 

Back-to-Front, 

FLL 

Back-to-Front, 

SCC 

Front-to-Back, 

FLL 

Front-to- 

Back,  SCC 

163 

.420  seconds 

.53  seconds 

.40  seconds 

.50  seconds 

323 

3.363  seconds 

4.26  seconds 

3.18  seconds 

3.98  seconds 

643 

27.31  seconds 

34.75  seconds 

25.81  seconds 

32.15  seconds 

level  of  recursion  than  the  SCC  approach.  However,  these  results  demonstrate  that  the 
performance  of  the  SSG  stage  using  the  basic  HSR  algorithm  effectively  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  near-real  time  medical  image  generation  on  a  commercial  multiprocessor. 

At  this  point,  I  reassessed  the  decision  to  employ  recursive  HSR  algorithms  in  the 
SSG  stage  with  a  view  toward  determining  whether  to  abandon  this  approach  or  try  to 
modify  the  algorithms.  Because  recursive  HSR  algorithms  are  partitionable  and  processor 
independent,  which  are  desirable  properties  in  a  MIMD  multiprocessor  environment ,  I 
decided  to  investigate  improving  the  performance  of  the  recursive  HSR  algorithms.  To 
gain  a  deeper  insight  into  the  operation  of  the  class  of  recursive  HSR  algorithms,  I 
examined  the  published  literature  on  these  algorithms  with  the  goal  of  locating  definitions 
and  research  which  provide  insight  into  their  performance.  Finding  none,  and  requiring  a 
guide  to  assist  me  in  my  development  and  presentation  of  improved  recursive  HSR 
algorithms,  I  fashioned  my  own  definition  of  the  class  of  recursive  hidden-surface  removal 
algorithms.  This  definition  is  presented  in  the  following  section. 


Figure  5.11:  Performance  of  the  Basic  Recursive  Hidden-Surface  Removal  Algorithms. 
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5.5  Recursive  Hidden-Surface  Removal  Algorithms  Defined. 

This  section  opens  with  examples  which  demonstrate  the  operation  of  recursive 
hidden-surface  removal  algorithms.  This  presentation  is  followed  by  a  general  definition  of 
recursive  HSR  algorithms,  using  the  concepts  of  basis  vectors  and  sets  of  points.  The 
section  concludes  with  some  short  notes  on  implementation  differences  between  the  front- 
lower  left  (FLL)  octant  generator  location  and  sub-cube  center  (SCC)  octant  generator 
location  variations. 

The  operation  of  recursive  hidden -surface  removal  algorithms  is  dependent  upon 
the  use  of  recursive  coordinate  composition.  Figure  5.12  illustrates  the  concept  of 
recursive  coordinate  composition  in  two-space  upon  a  scene  which  is  a  power  of  two  in 
each  dimension.  For  this  example,  the  objective  is  to  determine  the  coordinate  value  of  the 
shaded  point.  The  coordinate  computation  begins  using  the  two  components,  Vx  and  Vy, 

of  the  vector  V,  which  is  a  vector  directed  from  the  origin  to  the  front  lower  left  of  the 
upper  right-hand  (third)  quadrant.  Let  Qy  be  the  quadrant  j  within  quadrant  i,  and  be 

the  indicated  coordinate  for  the  object  space  front  lower  left  voxel  of  quadrant  j.  Initially, 
Vx  and  Vy  point  to  the  front  lower  left  of  quadrant  3,  which  lies  at  coordinates  Qx^,  Qy^. 

The  next  step  in  determining  the  coordinates  of  the  shaded  point  requires  halving  Vx  and 
Vy,  yielding  Vx/2  and  Vy/2.  By  adding  Vx/2  and  Vy/2  to  Q^,  Qy3,  or  alternatively  to  Vx 

and  Vy,  the  coordinate  value  for  the  voxel  at  the  front  lower  left  of  quadrant  3  within  the 
current  quadrant ,  which  lies  at  coordinates  Q*3  3,  Qy3  3>  is  obtained.  The  next  step  toward 

establishing  the  desired  coordinates  of  Qx  ,  Qy  requires  computing  Qx  , 

J  JyJyJyJ  J  yj  yj 

Qy3  3  3  by  calculating  Vx/4  and  Vy/4  and  adding  this  result  to  Qx^  ^  Qy3  3.  A  fourth,  and 

final,  application  of  the  power-of-two-scaling/summing  operation  to  both  Vx  and  Vy  yields 
the  desired  coordinate  values  for  Qx  ,  Qy  .  The  other  three  points  in  quadrant 

Q3,3,3  ^  computed  as  follows.  QX3  332>  Qy3  3  3^  is  computed  by  adding  Vy/8  to 


Figure  5.12:  Determining  a  Coordinate  by  Composition. 

Qy3  3>3  and  leaving  the  Qx?  ^  coordinate  unchanged.  QX;J  3  3  ^  Qy3^  j  is  computed  by 

adding  Vx/8  to  Q*  3  and  leaving  the  Qy3  3  3  coordinate  unchanged.  Q*  0-  Qy3  3  3  0 


is  computed  by  leaving  both  the  QX3  3^  and  the  Qy3^^ 


coordinates  unchanged.  By 


interchanging  the  summing  operation  with  a  null  operation  for  both,  or  either,  of  the 
vectors  at  each  point  in  the  computation,  every  point  in  the  space  can  be  plotted  so  long  as 
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the  initial  vector  set  is  a  basis  vector  set  for  the  space.  Note  also  that  the  number  of 
recursive  coordinate  compositions  required  (4)  is  equal  to  log2(scene  dimension). 

The  other  component  of  the  recursive  hidden-surface  removal  strategy  is  the  use  of 
back-to-firont,  or  front-to-back,  image  space  processing  to  insure  that  only  the  voxels 
visible  from  the  desired  orientation  are  contained  in  the  rendered  image.  The  back-to-front 
approach  requires  that  image  space  processing  begin  at  the  rearmost  voxel  in  image  space, 
and  that  successive  voxel  values  are  written  to  screen  space  in  the  image  space  back-to- 
front  order.  The  front-to-back  technique,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  processing  at  the 
foremost  image  space  voxel  and  allows  voxel  values  to  be  written  to  a  given  screen  space 
location  only  if  no  voxel  value  has  been  previously  written  to  the  location.  For  both 
techniques,  the  rendered  image  contains  only  the  density  values  of  the  voxels  visible  from 
the  given  orientation. 

For  both  the  back-to-front  and  front-to-back  algorithms,  a  critical  decision  is  the 
selection  of  technique  for  computing  the  foremost  (rearmost)  image  space  voxel  and  then 
moving  foreword  (rearward)  in  image  space  in  an  ordered  manner.  A  recursive  back-to- 
front  (front-to-back)  hidden-surface  removal  algorithm  uses  recursive  coordinate 
composition,  as  described  above,  to  locate  the  rearmost  (foremost)  voxel  and  impose  the 
required  processing  sequence  in  image  space.  Having  made  this  choice,  the  same 
technique  is  also  used  in  object  space  so  that  movement  through  both  spaces  can  proceed  in 
parallel.  As  the  object  space  coordinates  are  generated,  they  are  mapped  into  a  3D  array 
wherein  the  voxel  values  are  stored.  These  voxel  values  are  then  written  into  the  2D  screen 
space  array  at  the  u,  v  coordinates  given  by  the  x’,  y’  image  space  coordinates.  The  z’ 
image  space  coordinate  value  is  retained  for  shading  and  distance  comparison  in  front-to- 
back  processing.  Note  that  in  order  for  this  technique  to  work  correctly,  the  object  space 
vector  corresponding  to  each  image  space  vector  must  be  known. 

The  decision  to  use  recursive  coordinate  composition  imposes  the  twin  restrictions 
that  object  space  and  image  space  be  cubical  and  a  power  of  two  in  dimension  and  that  a 
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basis  set  of  vectors  for  both  spaces  be  available.  The  first  restriction  can  be  met  by  a 
combination  of  modality  slice  interpolation  and/or  padding  of  the  3D  object  space  array 
with  data  from  void  slices.  The  second  restriction  is  satisfied  by  insuring  that  the  set  of 
vectors  used  is  a  superset  of  the  orthogonal  vectors  for  each  space.  Two  common  choices 
for  the  vector  set  are:  1)  the  set  of  vectors  defined  by  the  lines  connecting  the  center  of  the 
scene  and  the  voxel  at  the  center  of  each  octant,  and  2)  the  set  of  vectors  defined  by  the 
lines  connecting  the  scene  origin  (at  the  front,  lower,  left  of  the  volume)  and  the  front, 
lower,  left  voxel  of  each  octant  To  further  clarify  these  points  before  the  definition  is 
presented,  the  following  example  conceptually  illustrates  back-to-front  recursive  hidden- 
surface  removal  processing  in  2D. 


Figure  5.13:  Initial  State  for  Subcube-Center-Based  Back-to- Front  Recursive  Hidden- 


Surface  Removal  Processing. 


Figure  5.13  contains  a  2D  representation  of  object  and  image  space,  with  each 
space  being  8  voxels  in  both  dimensions.  Therefore,  the  required  recursion  depth  is  three. 
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The  basis  coordinate  composition  vectors  in  both  spaces  are  indicated  by  arrows  which  run 
from  the  scene  center  to  the  center  of  each  scene  quadrant  For  ease  of  expc.,niun  and 
clarity,  the  example  assumes  an  unrotated  scene,  so  the  image  space  and  object  space 
vectors  are  identical.  In  order  to  compute  the  coordinates  of  the  rearmost  voxel  in  image 
space,  processing  requires  selection  of  the  vector  with  the  deepest  z’  penetration  in  image 
space  at  each  step  in  the  rearmost  voxel  computation  processing.  Whenever  image  space 
vectors  have  equal  z’  penetration,  the  ties  are  broken  arbitrarily,  with  the  restriction  that  the 
back-to-firont  ordering  thereby  imposed  on  the  vector  set  is  maintained  for  the  remainder  of 
the  rendering  operation.  Because  the  image  space  vectors  in  quadrants  2  and  3  have  equal 
z’  penetration,  an  arbitrary  selection  of  deepest  vector  is  made.  The  tie  is  broken  by 
selecting  the  vector  labeled  A’  in  image  space,  forcing  the  selection  of  the  vector  labeled  A 
in  object  space  as  the  initial  object  space  vector.  The  back-to-front  order  for  the  remaining 
vectors  is  established,  for  this  example,  counterclockwise  from  A’.  The  choice  of  the 
vector  A’  as  the  initial  vector  and  the  processing  on  the  vectors  A’  and  A  completes  initial 
processing  at  the  first  level  of  the  recursion.  The  next  processing  step  requires  computation 
of  the  center  coordinate  of  the  rearmost  subquadrant  lying  within  the  quadrants  containing 
A’  and  A. 


Figure  5.14:  Subcube-Center-Based  Back-to-Front  Recursive  Hidden-Surface 


Removal  Processing  at  the  Second  Level  of  Recursion. 

Figure  5.14  depicts  the  processing  status  in  both  spaces  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  pass  within  the  second  level  of  recursion.  For  clarity,  the  subquadrants  surrounding 
the  center  coordinate  of  each  quadrant  are  indicated  by  dashed  lines.  The  center  coordinate 
value  for  the  rearmost  subquadrant  in  image  space  is  determined  by  scaling  the  deepest  z’ 
vector  by  l/(2dcpth  of  recursion^  an(j  adding  the  resulting  vector  values  to  the  initial  vector 
value  at  the  current  recursion  depth.  Therefore,  since  the  current  recursion  depth  is  two, 
the  components  of  the  vector  A’  are  scaled  by  1/4  and  then  added  to  the  coordinate  values 
lying  at  the  endpoint  of  A’.  The  same  halving/summing  operation  is  performed 
concurrently  in  object  space  using  the  vector  A. 
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Figure  5.15:  Subcube-Center-Based  Back-to-Front  Recursive  Hidden-Surface 


Removal  Processing  at  the  Third  Level  of  Recursion. 

Figure  5.15  depicts  the  image  rendering  state  at  the  completion  of  processing  of  the 
deepest,  third,  level  of  recursion.  At  the  deepest  level  of  recursion,  the  processing 
operation  changes.  Because  this  quadrant  will  never  be  reached  again  during  the  remainder 
of  the  image  rendering  operation,  all  the  subquadrants  within  the  level  two  recursion 
quadrant  must  be  processed  before  returning  to  the  next  higher  level  of  the  recursion.  This 
processing  is  accomplished  by  selecting  each  of  the  image  space  vectors  in  turn  according 
to  their  back-to-front  order,  scaling  them  appropriately,  and  adding  the  scaled  result  to  the 
quadrant  center  coordinate  value,  thereby  computing  the  value  of  the  center  coordinates  of 
each  terminal  subquadrant.  In  Figure  5.15,  the  coordinates  are  computed  counterclockwise 
from  the  quadrant  in  the  furthest  upper  right-hand  comer  of  image  space.  As  each  image 
space/object  space  coordinate  set  is  computed,  the  voxel  density  value  stored  within  the 
object  space  array,  at  the  position  given  by  the  object  space  coordinate  values,  is  mapped 
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into  screen  space  according  to  the  image  space  coordinates.  Once  all  four  subquadrants  are 
processed,  the  recursion  returns  to  the  next  higher  level,  two,  to  process  the  next  area. 


Figure  5.16:  Subcube-Center-Based  Back-to-Front  Recursive  Hidden-Surface 


Removal  Processing  at  the  Third  Level  of  Recursion:  Second  Pass. 

Since  all  four  subquadrants  defined  at  the  current  level,  two,  of  the  recursion  have 
not  been  processed,  the  next  deepest  subquadrant  at  level  two  is  selected  for  processing. 
Because  processing  must  proceed  in  back-to-front  order,  the  next  vector  selected  for 
scaling  is  the  vector  with  the  second  deepest  z’  penetration.  This  vector  was  previously 
defined  to  be  the  vector  counterclockwise  from  the  vector  A’.  Therefore,  the  vector  labeled 
B’  is  scaled  by  1/4  and  added  to  the  center  coordinate  value  of  the  current  quadrant, 
yielding  the  center  coordinate  value  for  the  next  deepest  subquadrant  within  the  current 
quadrant.  This  computation  achieves  the  deepest  level  of  recursion,  so  the  center 
coordinate  values  of  all  four  sub-subquadrants  are  computed  and  the  object  space  to  screen 
space  mapping  is  accomplished.  These  processing  steps  are  illustrated  in  Figure  5.16. 
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The  class  of  recursive  back-to-ffont  algorithms  is  defined  using  partitions  of  object 
and  image  space  and  a  set  of  operations  on  these  spaces.  To  hold  the  initial  data  set  and  the 
resulting  image,  two  arrays  are  employed,  a  3D  object  space  array  and  a  2D  image  space 
array,  each  of  dimension  such  that  for  each  point  in  object  space  and  image  space  there  is 
an  array  element.  The  object  space  partitions  are  defined  using  a  set  of  neighborhoods  of 
points  in  object  space,  such  that  each  neighborhood  is  a  regular  shape  and  the  set  of 

neighborhoods  completely  tessellates  object  space.  One  of  the  simplest  shapes  with  which 
to  tessellate  a  3D  space  is  a  cube,  which  both  I  and  [Fri85a]  employ  to  define  the 
neighborhoods.  The  use  of  a  cube  partitions  object  (and  image)  space  into  octants.  The 
components  of  the  definition  are  illustrated  in  2D  space  in  Figure  5.17. 

To  generate  the  set  of  points  in  each  {  9^q}  ,  a  set  of  basis  vectors  and  a  starting 

location  for  the  generation  of  the  set  are  required  for  each  neighborhood.  This  requirement 
is  met  for  each  {  9{q}  by  selecting  a  point  P0  and  defining  the  vector  V0  as  the  vector 
aligned  from  the  origin  to  the  point  P0.  This  selection  process  generates  the  set  [Tq]  of 
points  and  the  set  {  Vq]  of  vectors  in  object  space.  While  { V0]  is  not  a  basis  set,  the 
choice  of  a  cube  as  the  basic  tessellation  element  guarantees  that  { V0}  contains  a  basis  set. 

To  generate  all  the  points  in  object  space,  determine  a  relation  %  such  that  all  the  points  in 
(q)  can  be  computed  by  applying  { T0)  and  { V0}.  The  vector  set  and  generation 

points  required  for  image  space  are  computed  by  applying  the  rotation  matrixes,  M,  to  each 
of  the  points  in  {  'Pq],  ie.  P0  x  M  ->  Pj,  resulting  in  the  image  space  coordinates  for  the  set 

of  points  in  {!P0}.  This  new  set  of  points  [Tr],  and  its  associated  vector  set  { Vj),  are  used 
to  generate  the  set  of  points  (^}  which  result  when  {9{q}  is  rotated  into  image  space. 
Determine  the  BTF  {^)  generation  sequence  for  {27}  by  sorting  the  subset  of  points  in 
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Figure  5.17:  Major  Components  in  the  Definition  of  the  Class  of  Recursive  Hidden- 


Surface  Removal  Algorithms. 

the  scene  contained  in  { Tj)  in  order  of  decreasing  distance  from  the  observer.  Starting 
with  the  point  in  { <Pr)  furthest  from  the  observer,  and  with  its  corresponding  point  in  { !P0} , 
apply  the  relation  ^.to  [Tj]  and  {20)  in  parallel,  thereby  computing  {0^}  as  well  as  the 
image  space  coordinates  {9(j}.  Whenever  ^.yields  a  single  point  in  [9{j)  and  (^}, 

project  the  data  element  from  the  identified  position  in  the  object  space  array  to  its  new 
location  in  the  image  space  array.  When  ^.has  been  applied  to  all  points  in  {¥0}  and  { T[], 

thereby  rotating  the  whole  of  object  space  into  image  space,  the  contents  of  the  image  space 
array  contain  the  desired  view  of  object  space  with  all  hidden-surfaces  removed. 

The  class  of  recursive  front-to-back  algorithms  is  defined  using  the  same  object  and 
image  space  partitions  and  operations  as  employed  to  define  recursive  back-to-front 
algorithms.  There  are  two  noteworthy  differences.  First,  the  FTB  sequence  for 
processing  the  points  in  { Tj]  is  determined  by  sorting  { Tj)  in  order  of  increasing  distance 
from  the  observer.  Second,  once  ^.has  produced  a  single  point  in  [9Q  and  {^>}  and  it 

has  been  projected  from  the  object  space  array  to  its  new  location  in  the  image  space  array, 
no  other  point  in  {  9{q\  is  allowed  to  project  to  that  same  point  in  the  image  space  array 

(screen  space).  Incorporation  of  these  differences  into  the  definition  of  the  class  of 
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recursive  BTF  algorithms  presented  above  results  in  a  definition  for  the  class  of  recursive 
front-to-back  algorithms. 

There  are  many  choices  for  ^  which  may  be  used  to  generate  the  points  in  {5V}} 
and  Wo).  A  simple  ^,is  obtained  if  { Tj)  and  { <P0}  are  composed  of  the  voxels  at  either 
the  center  or  front  lower  left  of  each  neighborhood1.  The  vector  set  { Vj)  then  contains  the 

vectors  which  have  a  common  endpoint  at  the  origin  for  the  volume  and  with  their  other 
endpoint  fixed  at  one  of  the  points  in  { ?;}.  { V0}  is  defined  similarly.  Since  the  vectors 
are  in  3-space,  each  vector  of  { Vj)  and  { V0}  is  defined  by  its  three  components,  Vx,  Vy, 
Vz,  with  each  component  lying  along  its  associated  major  axis.  Note  that  if  Vx,  Vy,  and 
Vz  are  scaled  by  the  same  amount,  then  the  direction  of  the  vector  is  preserved  and  only  its 
length  is  changed,  and  that  this  relationship  holds  for  any  scaling  factor  as  long  as  the  same 
scaling  factor  is  applied  to  all  three  components.  is  therefore  defined  as  a  recursive 
scaling  operation  on  {V[}  and  {'Uq]  which  forms  the  vector  sets  {fU[*}  and  { V0*}  by 

halving  the  length  of  each  of  the  components  of  the  vectors  in  the  given  vector  sets  using 
these  vectors  to  compute  eight  points  which  lie  within  eight  discrete  partitions,  [9(0‘}  and 
of  {rA^jand  [9Q)  respectively2.  These  new  points,  the  { V/},  and  the  {  Vq*}  are 

passed  to  the  next  deeper  level  of  recursion,  where  eight  new  partitions  of  each  of  the 
{'Ho*}  and  {9^’}  are  generated.  The  following  example  illustrates  these  concepts. 

Given  the  point  P  in  a  neighborhood  with  coordinates  Cx,  Cy,  Cz,  a  vector  set 
{ 'P7} ,  and  %  the  goal  is  to  compute  the  coordinates,  Cx  *,  Cyn*,  and  CZn*  ,  of  the  eight 

points  Pi  Pg  in  back-to-front  order  within  the  neighborhood  such  that  these  eight  points 


1The  choice  of  the  front  lower  left  cuberille  is  driven  by  the  choice  of  the  location  of  the  scene  origin.  A 
simple  R  is  always  obtained  if  each  vector  in  {V)  goes  from  the  origin  to  the  one  cuberille  closest  to  the 
origin  in  each  object  space  octant  as  this  assignment  permits  scaling  the  vectors  to  shorter  lengths  without 
changing  their  direction  or  performing  additional  computations. 

2Since  the  original  set  of  {9(q)  and  {tyjare  octants,  the  {3^*}  and  {^/'}  are  referred  to  as  suboctants.  In 
general,  the  {9(q')  at  a  level  fof  the  recursion  are  suboctants  of  a  single  object  space  octant  at  level  f-1, 
with  the  same  relationship  applying  in  image  space 


have  the  same  spatial  relationship  to  P  as  P  has  to  the  origin.  These  coordinates  can  be 
computed  by  selecting  the  elements  of  { 1/\  in  back-to-ffont  order  and  then  using  { V}  to 
compute  CXn*  =  Cx  +  VXn/2,  Cyn*  =  Cy  +  Vyn/2,  and  CZn*  =  C2  +  VZn/2.  Note  that  this 

operation  can  be  applied  recursively.  For  example,  at  a  given  level,  C,  of  the  recursion, 
compute  eight  CXn*,  Cyn*,  and  CZn*  for  the  given  P0  using  each  element  of  { V*) , in  BTF 

order.  As  each  set  of  CX[l*,  Cyn*,  and  CZn*  are  computed,  pass  these  coordinate  values 
along  with  {‘V\  to  level  ft  1.  At  level  ftl,  compute  {V*} ^  by  setting  Vx*  =  Vx/2frl,  Vy* 
=  Vy/2frl,  and  Vz*  =  Vz/2frl  for  each  element  of  { V}.  Using  { V*}  ^  and  the  Cx*,  Cy*, 
and  Cz*,  compute  CXn**,  Cyn**,  and  CZn**  in  the  same  manner  as  CXn*,  Cyn*,  and  CZn* 
were  computed.  By  recursing  until  ( equals  log2(N),  all  the  points  in  the  given 
neighborhood  can  be  generated  by  applying  ^.to  { ‘U)  and  P. 

The  defined  above  can  be  used  to  accomplish  hidden- surface  removal  and  scene 
rotation  for  a  volume  of  size  N  x  N  x  N,  where  N  =  2m,  as  follows.  Order  the  elements  of 
{ Vs\  in  BTF  order.  Recursively  apply  to  each  {V/}  for  each  element  of  {3^}  in  BTF 
order  and  simultaneously  to  the  corresponding  { and  { !P0},  generating  the 
{ 'I V} ,  { 37*}  >  { ‘I'o  *1 ,  ar>d  { 2*0  ♦}  •  Continue  the  recursion  in  a  like  manner  until  its  depth 
equals  m.  At  the  deepest  level  of  recursion,  ^  provides  the  mapping  from  an  object  space 
coordinate  to  its  location  in  image  space.  Therefore,  at  the  deepest  level  of  recursion,  copy 
the  value  in  the  object  space  array  location  identified  by  the  object  space  coordinates  to  the 

image  space  array  entry  identified  by  the  image  space  coordinates. 

Depending  upon  the  location  of  P0  in  relation  to  {  9^q]  ,  two  adjustments  to  the 

algorithm  outlined  above  must  be  made  at  the  lowest  level  of  recursion  so  that  the  correct 
image  space  and  object  space  values  are  generated.  First,  because  for  a  front-lower  left 
(FLL)  [  T0)  rotation  is  best  performed  by  rotating  the  entire  volume  about  the  origin 

without  first  translating  the  volume  center  to  the  origin,  negative  values  for  image  space 
coordinates,  and  hence  image  array  indices,  are  produced  at  various  rotations.  So  that  the 
image  is  actually  written  into  the  image  output  buffer,  an  image  array  offset  equal  to  N  is 
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added  to  each  image  array  coordinate.  For  a  sub-cube  center  (SCC)  {!P0},  no  image  array 

index  offset  is  required.  On  the  other  hand,  for  a  SCC  {  Pq],  the  algorithm  produces  the 

set  of  coordinates  at  sub-cube  octant  3  and  not  the  sub-cube  center  at  recursion  level  m-1. 

This  mis-positioning  can  be  corrected  by  adjusting  each  of  the  coordinates  generated  at 
level  m-1  by  applying  R  twice  to  }  at  the  m-1  level  and  then  subtracting  the  resultant 

vector  from  each  coordinate  set  at  level  m-1  before  the  set  is  sent  to  level  m.  The  FLL 
technique  does  not  have  this  problem  as  it  is  designed  to  produce  coordinate  values  from 
FLL  octant  coordinate  values  and  not  sub-cube  center  values. 

5.6  The  Editing  Back-to-Front  and  Front-to-Back  Hidden-Surface 

Removal  Algorithms. 

The  definition  in  Section  5.5  highlights  an  important  characteristic  of  HSR 
algorithms  in  general,  they  do  not  actually  identify  hidden-surfaces  nor  do  they  remove 
them.  Instead,  any  voxels  in  the  scene  obscured  by  voxels  closer  to  the  observer  are  either 
overwritten  or  ignored  in  the  course  of  the  operation  of  the  algorithm.  For  example, 
scanline  algorithms  must  examine  each  polygon  in  order  to  form  the  correct  representation 
of  the  volume.  The  z-buffer  and  back-to-front  algorithms  examine  all  of  the  primitive  data 
elements  in  the  scene  when  performing  hidden-surface  removal,  only  in  these  instances  the 
primitive  data  elements  are  octrees,  voxels,  or  cuberilles.  All  of  these  algorithms  produce  a 
display  in  which  the  only  surfaces  displayed  are  those  which  are  visible  from  a  given  point 
of  view.  The  surfaces  which  are  not  visible  from  a  given  point  of  view  are  removed  in  the 
sense  that  they  do  not  appear  in  the  final  scene.  Recursive  hidden-surface  removal 
algorithms  also  employ  the  voxel  overwrite1  strategy. 


Strictly  speaking,  a  front-to-back  algorithm  does  not  use  an  overwrite  strategy,  it  uses  a  prevent- write 
strategy.  However,  the  effect,  as  realized  in  the  final  image  and  in  terms  of  computational  complexity,  is 
the  same. 
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Recursive  hidden-surface  removal  algorithms  usually  examine  every  voxel  in  order 
to  determine  which  portions  of  the  volume  are  visible,  thereby  insuring  that  all  visible 
voxels,  and  hence  all  visible  surfaces,  are  displayed.  However,  a  useful  recursive  HSR 
algorithm  for  rapid  volume  editing  can  be  formulated  which  does  not  require  examination 
of  every  voxel.  To  make  the  following  arguments  clearer,  the  discussion  is  presented  in 
terms  of  2D  scenes  and  objects,  but  the  concepts  readily  extend  to  3D.  Refer  to  Figure 
5.18.  The  figure  contains  an  observer  at  some  distance  rj  from  the  center  of  a  volume 
containing  an  object  which  has  been  tessellated  into  voxels.  For  the  observer  to  see  the 
visible  portion  of  the  object  in  the  figure,  examining  all  the  voxels  is  not  necessary  since 
only  a  fairly  small  portion  of  the  volume  is  visible  from  the  indicated  position. 


If  the  volume  is  assumed  to  be  solid,  then  subdivision  of  the  scene  provides  a 
means  of  determining  which  voxels  are  hidden.  By  dividing  the  volume  as  shown  in 
Figure  5.19,  it  is  apparent  that  the  quadrants  labeled  3  and  0  are  not  visible  by  the  observer, 
and  so  need  not  be  processed  .  The  visible  surfaces  in  the  scene  are  formed  from  the 


voxels  in  quadrants  1  and  2,  and  thus  only  the  voxels  in  this  quadrant  need  be  examined 
during  the  course  of  hidden-surface  removal.  As  a  result,  the  amount  of  computation 
required  to  generate  the  scene  has  been  decreased  by  50%,  albeit  at  the  cost  of  not  being 
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able  to  form  a  3D  image.  One  obvious  way  to  continue  to  improve  the  performance  of  the 
image  rendering  procedure  is  to  subdivide  quadrants  1  and  2  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  original  scene  was  divided. 


Figure  5.19:  Reprise:  Observer  Viewing  an  Object  in  Image  Space. 

Notice  that  the  rearmost  portions  of  quadrants  1  and  2  are  not  visible  and  need  not  be 
processed.  This  second  re-sectioning  of  the  scene  eliminates  half  of  the  voxels  in 
quadrants  1  and  2  from  further  consideration  in  the  image-rendering  operation  and  reduces 
the  amount  of  computation  required  to  generate  the  scene  by  another  25%.  At  this  point, 
75%  of  the  scene  has  been  determined  to  be  hidden  from  the  observer,  and  not  a  single 
voxel  has  been  examined.  The  process  of  re-sectioning  the  remainder  of  the  scene  can 
continue  until  only  those  voxels  which  lie  along  the  front  surface  of  the  scene  remain,  at 
which  time  they  can  be  read  out  to  display  the  final  scene. 

As  described  thus  far,  the  re-sectioning  algorithm  performs  hidden-surface  removal 
on  a  volume  more  efficiently  than  the  recursive  basic  hidden-surface  removal  algorithms 
used  in  the  SSGs,  but  has  two  serious  drawbacks.  First,  the  relative  positions  of  the 
observer  and  scene  are  fixed,  scene  rotation  is  not  allowed.  Second,  cutting  planes  cannot 
be  positioned  to  dissect  the  volume.  Clearly,  a  more  sophisticated  approach  is  required,  yet 
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the  basic  idea  of  re-sectioning  a  scene  and  discarding  those  portions  which  do  not  form 
visible  surfaces  remains  sound. 

The  example  presented  in  Figures  5.18  and  5.19  indicates  that  the  key  to  achieving 
rapid  determination  of  those  portions  of  the  scene  which  can  be  discarded  is  placement  of  a 
reference  point  in  a  position  centered  on  either  the  foremost  or  rearmost  face  of  the  volume. 
Intuitively,  it  is  appealing  to  place  the  reference  point  at  the  rear  of  the  volume  for  a  BTF 
algorithm,  and  at  the  front  of  the  volume  for  a  FTB  algorithm,  but  either  reference  point 
placement  is  acceptable  for  either  algorithm.  The  following  discussion  is  based  on  the 
intuitive  placement  approach.  The  use  of  a  reference  point  allows  the  determination  of  the 
octants  to  be  cast  off  to  be  accomplished  using  distance  comparisons  based  on  the  Pj  for 

each  octant  (and  its  suboctants)  and  the  reference  point.  By  moving  the  reference  point, 
called  the  back-to-ffont  reference  point  (BTFRP),  to  a  point  behind  the  image  space 
volume1  and  rotating  this  point  in  concert  with  the  motion  of  the  observer,  a  distance  test 
can  be  used  to  determine  if  a  suboctant  is  closer  to  the  back  of  the  volume  that  its  parent 
octant,  and  so  need  not  be  processed.  This  change  resolves  the  first  objection  mentioned 
above  and  is  employed  in  both  of  recursive  hidden-surface  removal  algorithms  described 
below. 

The  capability  for  inserting  a  cutting  plane  is  attained  by  using  two  distance  tests  in 
image  space  to  ascertain  if  a  set  of  voxels  is  intersected  by  the  cutting  plane.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  following  description,  the  geometry  of  the  tests  is  illustrated  in  2D  in 
Figure  5.20.  The  assumed  current  suboctant  is  octant  3  and  its  Pj  is  marked  with  an  X. 
Therefore,  the  parent  of  the  assumed  current  suboctant  is  the  Pi  at  the  scene  center,  which 
is  also  marked  with  an  X.  The  first  test  is  used  to  determine  if  another  suboctant  lies 
between  the  current  suboctant  and  the  observer.  This  test  is  accomplished  by  computing 
the  distance  from  the  current  suboctant’s  Pi  to  the  back-of-scene  reference  point,  labeled  Dc 


'Or  in  front  of  the  volume. 


> 

Observer 


Figure  5.20:  Back-to-Front  Editing  Hidden-Surface  Removal  Algorithm  Geometry, 
in  Figure  5.20,  and  comparing  this  value  to  the  distance  from  the  suboctant’s  parent’s  Pj 
to  the  back-of-scene  reference  point,  labeled  Dp  in  Figure  5.20.  If  the  parent  octant  center 
lies  between  the  suboctant  center  and  the  cutting  plane,  then  a  sibling  suboctant  must  lie 
between  the  current  suboctant  and  the  cutting  plane,  indicating  that  the  current  suboctant  is 
obscured  and  so  need  not  be  processed. 

The  second  test  determines  if  the  cutting  plane  passes  through  the  current  suboctant. 
This  test  compares  the  distance  from  the  current  { 9(j)  ’s  Pj  to  the  cutting  plane,  labeled  Dq, 

in  Figure  5.20,  against  the  distance  from  Pj  to  the  furthest  point  within  its  suboctant,  which 
is  labeled  D0  in  Figure  5.20.  This  test  is  required  because  at  different  orientations,  a 
suboctant  can  pass  the  first  test  and  yet  contain  voxels  which  intersect  the  cutting  plane. 
These  two  tests  allow  the  SSG  to  cast  away  substantial  portions  of  its  processed  volume 
early  in  the  hidden-surface  removal  process,  thereby  reducing  the  computation  performed  at 
the  SSG  while  at  the  same  time  permitting  arbitrary  scene  rotation  and  cutting  plane 
placement  The  back-to-ffont  algorithm  is  described  below  using  the  notation  introduced  in 
Section  5.5;  pseudocode  for  both  the  back-to-front  and  ffont-to-back  algorithms  is 
contained  in  Appendix  E. 
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Assume  an  imaged  volume  of  size  N  x  N  x  N,  where  N  =  2m,  and  a  cutting  plane 
through  the  volume  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  y-z  plane.  The  origin  lies  at  the  front, 

lower,  left  of  the  scene.  Divide  the  imaged  volume  into  eight  equal  sized  octants  of  size 
N/2  x  N/2  x  N/2,  producing  the  {^}.  The  back-of-scene  reference  point  is  placed  in 

image  space  at  coordinates  x=N/2,  y=N/2,  z=2NJ.  Determine  the  {P0}  and  { based  on 

whether  the  algorithm  uses  the  front-lower- left  or  sub-cube  center  variation.  { is  as 
defined  previously,  and  the  {'Pf]  and  {^/}  are  computed  based  upon  the  {P0}  and  ( V0). 

Let  i  represent  octant  i  of  the  scene,  ij  represent  the  suboctant  j  which  lies  within 
octant  i,  and  so  on.  In  image  space,  let  C  represent  the  center  of  the  scene,  Cj  represent  the 
Pj  for  octant  i,  and  Cjs  represent  the  Pj  of  suboctant  j,  which  lies  within  octant  i,  and  so  on. 
The  function  D,p(x)  returns  the  distance  from  the  point  x  to  the  back-of-scene  reference 
point,  BTFRP.  Dp(x)  returns  the  distance  from  the  point  x  to  the  cutting  plane  in  the  scene. 
D0  returns  the  distance  from  Pj  to  the  furthest  point  within  the  image  space  suboctant2. 
Perform  the  following  steps  in  back-to-front  order  on  each  of  the  { T0}.  First,  determine  if 

the  neighborhood  around  Pj ,  which  is  octant  i ,  contains  data  which  is  visible  from  the 
observer’s  position.  The  octant  is  obscured  if  DjpfQ)  <  Djp(C)  and  the  cutting  plane  does 
not  intersect  the  octant  if  Dp(Cj)  >  D0(Cj).  If  these  conditions  are  met,  do  not  process  the 
remainder  of  octant  i.  If  either  test  is  not  met,  process  the  remainder  of  the  octant. 

Octant  /  now  becomes  a  parent  octant  of  dimension  M  x  M  x  M,  where  M=N/4. 
Now,  treat  parent  octant  i  as  though  it  were  the  entire  scene  and  determine  in  back-to-front 
order  which  of  its  eight  octants  are  visible  as  follows.  If  the  recursion  level  equals  m-1, 
use  { !^J  and  the  appropriate  coordinate  adjustments  to  generate  image  space  and  object 


*For  a  front-to-back  implementation,  the  front-of-scene  reference  point  is  located  at  x=N/2,  y=N/2,z=-2N. 

^Letting  L  be  the  length  of  a  side  of  a  scene  octant,  the  distance  can  be  computed  using  the  formula:  D0 

=  V(L»(rccursion_level-l))2  *  3  where  »  is  defined  as  the  left  shift  operator  and  L  =  N/2  for  the  SCC  case 
and  N/4  for  the  FLL  case. 
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space  voxel  coordinates  in  back-to-front  order  and  store  the  image  data  in  the  image  space 
array.  Otherwise,  use  {^]  to  compute  the  Cy  for  the  next  recursion  level  and  then 

determine  which  of  the  new  octants  ij  are  visible  to  the  observer.  The  visibility 
determination  is  made  by  computing  the  distance  from  the  Cy  to  the  cutting  plane  and  the 
back-of-scene  reference  point.  If  Djp(Cy)  <  and  Dp(Cy)  >  D0(Cy)  then  do  not 

process  the  remainder  of  ij.  If  either  test  fails,  consider  ij  to  be  a  parent  octant  and 
perform  the  octant  division  and  distance  determination  steps  for  each  of  the  new  octants  ijk. 
Continue  processing  smaller  and  smaller  portions  of  each  scene  octant  i  until  each  all 
suboctants  have  been  either  cast  away  or  written  to  the  output  buffer.  When  processing 
concludes,  the  two-dimensional  slice  of  the  volume  along  the  cutting  plane  is  in  the  output 
buffer. 

The  back-to-front  and  front-to-back  editing  recursive  HSR  algorithms  described 
above  were  developed  by  myself  prior  to  the  announcement  of  the  editing  algorithm 
employed  in  the  Sun  TAAC-1.  My  editing  approach  differs  from  the  Sun  TAAC 
algorithm  in  in  two  respects.  First,  it  casts  away  volumes  in  front  of  and  behind  the 
requested  2D  slice  instead  of  computing  the  slice  by  following  its  surface  with  a 
Bresenham-like  plot  as  in  the  Sun  TAAC-1.  Second,  my  approach  does  not  depend  upon 
3D  array  addressing  hardware  for  its  speed  and  instead  relies  upon  determination  of 
obscured  volumes.  However,  like  the  approach  taken  in  the  Sun  TAAC,  it  is  useful  for 
scene  editing  operations,  as  it  quickly  produces  the  2D  slice  of  data  visible  at  a  given 
orientation.  This  allows  the  user  to  rapidly  orient  the  scene  before  spending  the  time 
required  to  accomplish  a  complete  3D  rendering  of  the  volume.  The  next  section  presents 
performance  results  for  the  editing  recursive  HSR  algorithm  and  compares  them  to  the 
basic  recursive  HSR  algorithm  discussed  in  tion  5.4. 
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5.7  Performance  of  the  Editing  Back-to-Front  and  Front-to-Back  Hidden- 
Surface  Removal  Algorithms. 

Since  the  editing  HSR  algorithms  described  in  the  preceding  section  should  be 
faster  than  the  basic  HSR  algorithms  used  in  Section  5.4, 1  assessed  the  editing  algorithm’s 
performance  within  the  same  suite  of  packet  sizes  and  interconnection  topologies  as  the 
basic  HSR  algorithms.  This  approach  allowed  me  to  verify  the  conclusions  reached  in  that 
section  concerning  packet  size  and  to  gather  additional  data  upon  which  to  make  an 
assessment  concerning  appropriate  interconnection  topology.  The  timing  results  contained 
within  this  section  are  based  upon  a  message  packet  size  of  512  bytes,  4k  bytes,  16k  bytes, 


Figure  5.21:  Mitre  Box  Rendered  in  the  Hypercube  Interconnection  Topology  Using  the 
Editing  Back-to-Front  (BTF)  Subcube-Centered  (SCC)  Hidden-Surface  Removal  (HSR) 
Algorithm  With  0°  z-axis  Rotation  With  the  Cutting  Plane  Positioned  at  a  Depth  of  Thirty- 

Three  Voxels  in  Image  Space. 
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and  64k  bytes  with  a  scene  size  of  163  voxels  at  each  SSG.  Computation  and 
communication  times  are  computed  as  described  in  Section  5.3.  Using  the  editing  BTF 
SCC  HSR  algorithm,  a  643  voxel  volume  depicting  a  human  vertebrate  in  gel  was 
rendered  at  0°  rotation  using  the  hypercube  interconnection  topology  with  64k  byte 
message  packets  with  a  cutting  plane  placed  at  a  depth  of  33  voxels.  The  resulting  image  is 


resented  in  Figure  5.21. 
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Figure  5.22:  Image  Processing  Pipeline  Throughput  Performance  Within  the  Hypercube 
and  Mesh  Interconnection  Topologies  Using  the  Editing  Recursive  HSR  Algorithms. 

Appendix  F  contains  the  complete  set  of  results  for  this  series  of  timings,  and 
indicate  that  even  for  a  faster  HSR  process,  message  packet  size,  communication  cost,  and 
interconnection  topology  have  negligible  effect  on  pipeline  performance1.  Because  packet 
size  plays  such  a  small  part  in  pipeline  performance,  the  remainder  of  the  discussion  in  this 
section  can  be  based  upon  a  single  packet  size.  For  consistency  with  Section  5.4, 1  chose 


Approximately  2%  of  the  elapsed  time  required  to  generate  an  image  is  spent  communicating  in  a 
hypercube  and  2-3%  of  the  elapsed  time  is  spent  communicating  in  a  mesh. 
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Figure  5.23:  Image  Processing  Pipeline  Stage  Performance  Within  the  Hypercube  and 
Mesh  Interconnection  Topologies  Using  the  Editing  Recursive  HSR  Algorithms. 

the  64k  byte  message  packets.  The  throughput  results  obtained  for  this  packet  size  on  both 
topologies  are  presented  in  Figure  5.22.  Individual  stage  performance  results  for  both 
interconnection  topologies  are  presented  in  Figure  5.23. 

The  results  in  Figure  5.23  show  that  Tr  for  the  pipeline  is  now  the  OH  stage. 

However,  since  the  operations  of  this  stage  can  be  performed  in  hardware,  a  better 
assessment  of  the  pipeline  performance  using  the  editing  algorithms  is  obtained  by 
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removing  the  OH  computation  time  from  the  pipeline  throughput  time.  The  remaining  time 
is  the  performance  of  the  front-end  of  the  pipeline.  This  data  is  presented  for  all  packet 
sizes  on  both  topologies  in  Appendix  G,  with  the  64k  byte  message  packet  size  data  also 
presented  in  Figure  5.24. 

These  graphs  indicate  that  computation  time  is  playing  a  larger  role  in  determining 
pipeline  front-end  image  generation  costs  than  was  at  first  apparent.  In  the  hypercube 
topology,  communication  takes  7-11%  of  the  total  image  rendering  time,  depending  upon 
HSR  algorithm  performance  and  message  packet  size.  For  the  mesh  topology,  the 
corresponding  range  is  8-13%.  These  results  have  interesting  implications  for  machines 
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Figure  5.24:  Front-End  Image  Processing  Pipeline  Throughput  Performance  Within  the 
Hypercube  and  Mesh  Interconnection  Topologies  Using  the  Editing  Recursive  HSR 

Algorithms. 

with  larger  numbers  of  nodes,  and  this  topic  is  treated  in  Section  5.8.  However, 
computation  time  still  dominates  communication  time.  With  OH  functions  placed  in 
hardware,  the  SSG  stage  determines  Tr,  and  Te  can  be  approximated  by  the  sum  of  the 
SSG  and  MPj  stages.  The  SSG  stage  remains  the  performance  bottleneck  in  the  pipeline. 
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Since  pipeline  performance  at  larger  scene  sizes  is  again  determined  by  SSG  performance, 
the  operation  of  the  SSG  stage  using  the  editing  algorithms  on  163, 323,  and  643  volumes 
at  an  SSG  was  investigated.  These  results  are  summarized  in  Table  5.3  and  graphically  in 
Figure  5.25. 


Table  5.3 

Elapsed  Image  Rendering  Time  Performance  of  the  Editing  Recursive 
_ Hidden-Surface  Removal  Algorithms  (in  seconds). _ 


Supersampled 

SSG  Scene  Size 

ALGORITHM 

Back-to-Front, 

FLL 

Back-to-Front, 

SCC 

Front-to-Back, 

FLL 

Front-to- 
Back,  SCC 

163 

.136  seconds 

.088  seconds 

.132  seconds 

.087  seconds 

323 

.549  seconds 

.346  seconds 

.530  seconds 

.340  seconds 

643 

2.215  seconds 

1.391  seconds 

2.157  seconds 

1.367  seconds 

As  is  true  for  the  basic  HSR  algorithms,  the  amount  of  time  required  by  the  SSG 
stage  to  complete  image  rendering  operation  increases  linearly  with  increase  in  scene 
dimension.  Note  that  the  BTF  algorithm  now  outperforms  the  FTB  algorithm,  which  is 
the  opposite  from  the  result  obtained  for  the  basic  algorithm.  Whereas  for  the  basic 
implementation  the  FLL  versions  are  faster  than  the  SCC  versions  by  20%,  in  the  case  of 
the  editing  algorithms  the  SCC  versions  are  faster  than  the  FLL  versions  by  about  35%.  In 
this  case,  the  difference  in  performance  is  attributed  to  the  computation  which  determines  if 
the  cutting  plane  lies  within  the  volume  of  the  SSG.  Recall  that  this  computation 
determines  the  point  in  the  volume  furthest  from  Pj  and  compares  this  distance  to  the 
distance  from  Pj  to  the  cutting  plane.  Or,  put  another  way,  the  test  defines  a  volume  which 
is  considered  to  be  the  {^/}  volume  for  the  Pj  and  checks  for  cutting  plane  intersection 
with  this  volume.  In  the  SCC  version,  since  Pj  is  centered  on  {9{j},  the  volume  defined 
by  the  furthest  point  computation  is  equal  to  the  [9{j}  that  Pi  generates,  making  this  a  very 
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Figure  5.25:  Performance  of  the  Editing  Recursive  Hidden-Surface  Removal 

Algorithms. 
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precise  test  for  suboctant  -  cutting  plane  intersection.  In  the  FLL  version,  the  volume 
defined  in  the  furthest  point  computation  is  equal  to  eight  times  the  [9(j]  volume  that  Pj 

generates.  The  test  implicitly  treats  the  Pi  as  though  it  is  at  the  center  of  a  volume,  rather 
than  the  front-lower  left,  and  since  Pj  and  the  furthest  point  lie  at  opposite  points  in  the 
volume,  a  distance  equal  to  the  span  of  the  volume  is  used  to  test  for  intersection.  So,  in 
effect,  the  test  as  used  in  the  FLL  version  determines  at  level  m  in  the  recursion  if  the 
cutting  plane  intersects  the  volume  at  level  m-1,  making  the  FLL-based  intersection  test  a 
less  precise  test  for  suboctant  -  cutting  plane  intersection  than  the  test  used  in  the  SCO 
version.  The  upshot  of  this  lack  of  precision  is  that  suboctants  which  do  not  intersect  the 
cutting  plane  are  retained  and  examined  further  instead  of  being  ignored,  resulting  in 
somewhat  poorer  performance  for  the  FLL  versions  than  the  SCC  versions.  However,  this 
difference  is  small  when  compared  to  the  performance  difference  between  the  basic  and  the 
editing  recursive  HSR  algorithms. 

Figure  5.26  demonstrates  that  the  editing  HSR  algorithms  reduce  the  amount  of 
time  required  to  generate  an  image  by  an  order  of  magnitude  as  compared  to  the  basic  HSR 
algorithms.  Given  that  the  editing  algorithms  do  not  generate  a  3D  image  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  determine  the  voxels  which  lie  along  the  cutting  plane,  the  editing  algorithms 
can  be  taken  as  a  lower  time  limit  for  recursive  HSR  algorithm  performance.  Since  Tr  and 
Te  are  closely  tied  to  SSG  performance  for  editing  algorithms,  the  3D  HSR  algorithms 
presented  in  the  next  chapter  can  be  examined  without  reference  to  the  pipeline,  as  pipeline 
image  generation  time  and  SSG  image  generation  time  are  essentially  equivalent. 

Before  turning  to  the  new  recursive  HSR  algorithms  presented  in  Chapter  VI,  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  each  interconnection  topology  is  warranted.  This 
discussion  is  contained  in  the  next  section  and  is  followed  by  the  chapter  summary. 
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Figure  5.26:  Elapsed  Image  Rendering  Time  Comparison  of  the  Basic  and  Editing 

Recursive  HSR  Algorithms. 
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5.8  Comparison  of  the  Multiprocessor  Interconnection  Topologies. 

The  results  in  the  preceding  section  demonstrate  that  the  node  interconnection 
topology  and  message  packet  size  have  marginal  impact  on  the  total  time  required  to  render 
an  image.  That  being  said,  a  few  additional  comments  on  the  relative  merits  of  each 
topology  and  overall  communication  performance  factors  are  in  order.  First,  the  packet 
size  should  be  as  large  as  possible.  While  any  of  the  four  packet  sizes  is  acceptable  for 
distributing  user  rendering  instructions  to  the  processors1,  the  use  of  large  message  packets 
reduces  the  total  number  of  packets  used  in  later  pipeline  stages  when  large  images  are 
being  transported  between  stages.  Second,  the  hypercube  interconnection  topology  has 
lower  communication  cost  than  the  mesh  due  to  its  richer  node  interconnection  scheme 
which  provides  greater  options  for  packet  routing.  While  this  difference  is  not  significant 
in  the  performance  of  the  abbreviated  pipeline,  its  effect  increases  as  the  number  of  nodes, 
and  hence  the  potential  for  communication  "hot  spots",  in  the  pipeline  increases. 

Third,  the  mesh  topology  does  not  require  as  many  processors  to  accommodate 
larger  image  processing  pipelines  as  does  the  hypercube.  The  number  of  nodes  in  a  mesh 
grows  as  ceil(VN),  where  N  is  the  number  of  pipeline  nodes,  whereas  the  number  of 
hypercube  nodes  grows  with  ceil(log2  N).  So,  for  example,  whereas  a  pipeline  with  1 IH, 
64  SSGs,  9  MPs,  and  1  OH  requires  a  9  x  9  mesh  which  has  6  unused  nodes,  the  same 
pipeline  requires  a  dimension  7  hypercube  of  128  nodes,  53  of  which  are  unused.  So, 
while  the  hypercube  has  lower  communication  costs  than  the  mesh,  this  speed  is  paid  for 
by  processors  which  perform  no  computation  but  just  serve  to  route  messages.  The 
determination  of  the  correct  topology  to  host  the  medical  imaging  pipeline  I  propose  would 


1  Orientation  (SCT)  packet  size  is  256  bytes,  editing  packet  size  is  72  bytes. 


be  based  on  the  relative  importance  of  communication  speed  and  processor  utilization  for  a 
given  implementation.  Because  the  hypercube  interconnection  topology  has  a  richer  node 
interconnection  scheme,  and  hence  fewer  “hot-spots”,  than  the  mesh  topology,  the 
hypercube  inter-processor  communication  results  scale  to  larger  image  processing 
pipelines.  Therefore,  when  the  discussion  in  Chapter  VI  turns  to  a  presentation  of 
predicted  performance  in  a  multiprocessor  architecture,  the  hypercube  interconnection 
topology  is  assumed. 

5.9  Summary. 

This  chapter  provides  a  description  of  the  image  processing  pipeline,  data  model, 
coordinate  system,  multiprocessor  interconnection  topologies,  and  timing  methodology 
employed  to  gather  the  results  presented.  The  performance  of  the  image  processing 
pipeline  using  tire  basic  BTF/FTB  recursive  HSR  algorithms  was  examined,  revealing  that 
the  hidden-surface  removal  operation  within  the  SSG  stage  of  the  pipeline  is  the 
performance  bottleneck.  Prior  to  describing  a  BTF  and  FTB  algorithm  suitable  for  rapid 
scene  editing,  a  definition  for  the  class  of  recursive  HSR  algorithms  was  introduced. 

Based  on  the  definition  and  an  examination  of  the  operation  of  most  hidden-surface 
removal  algorithms,  modifications  to  the  BTF  and  FTB  algorithms  which  perform  rapid  2D 
renderings  of  the  portion  of  the  volume  along  the  cutting  plane  were  developed.  These 
modifications  reduce  the  time  required  to  generate  an  image  by  an  order  of  magnitude, 
although  the  capability  to  form  3D  images  is  sacrificed.  These  editing  algorithms  are  useful 
because  they  permit  swift  inspection  of  the  scene  using  different  display  criteria.  Once  the 
set  of  desired  viewpoints  and  parameters  is  determined,  then  the  time  consuming  3D  image 
rendering  may  be  performed,  but  only  on  the  desired  set.  The  payoff  for  this  approach  is 
substantial  savings  in  the  amount  of  time  spent  examining  the  medical  image  volume.  A 
comparison  of  the  two  multiprocessor  interconnection  topologies  revealed  that  neither 
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topology  is  clearly  superior  and  that  communication  costs  are  a  minor  factor  in  determining 
pipeline  throughput.  Because  the  hypercube  interconnection  topology  scales  cleanly  to 
large  multiprocessor  implementations,  the  hypercube  interconnection  topology  is  the 
assumed  topology  in  the  next  chapter. 

Having  determined  a  method  for  scene  editing,  the  3D  image  production  SSG 
bottleneck  remains.  The  next  chapter  presents  back-to-ffont  and  front-to-back  recursive 
hidden-surface  removal  algorithms  which  reduce  the  magnitude  of  the  performance 
bottleneck  by  building  upon  both  the  distance  test  concept  and  the  recursive  HSR  algorithm 
definition  introduced  in  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI 


DYNAMIC  ADAPTIVE  HIDDEN-SURFACE  REMOVAL 


6.1  Introduction. 

Chapter  V  presented  a  discussion  of  the  interconnection  topologies,  the 
performance  of  the  basic  recursive  back-to-front  (BTF)  and  ffont-to-back  (FTB)  algorithms 
within  these  topologies,  and  introduced  two  new  scene  editing  recursive  FTB  and  BTF 
algorithms.  This  chapter  extends  this  work  through  an  investigation  of  a  new  strategy  for 
hidden-surface  removal,  dynamic  algorithm  selection.  This  approach,  coupled  with 
improvements  to  the  basic  FTB  and  BTF  algorithms,  results  in  computational  savings  at 
each  Sub-Scene  Generator  (SSG)  node  in  the  medical  imaging  pipeline  described  in 
Chapter  V. 

Section  two  reviews  the  discussion  of  the  performance  of  the  medical  imaging 
pipeline  presented  in  Chapter  V.  Section  three  examines  hidden-surface  removal  (HSR) 
algorithms,  with  particular  attention  toward  their  suitability  for  dynamic  algorithm 
selection,  and  previous  approaches  to  hidden-surface  removal.  Section  four  describes  the 
adaptive  recursive  BTF  HSR  algorithm  and  section  five  describes  the  adaptive  recursive 
FTB  HSR  algorithm.  Section  six  describes  the  dynamic  hidden-surface  removal  process 
used  in  the  SSG  stage  and  its  performance  within  the  medical  image  processing  pipeline. 
As  Chapter  V  demonstrated  that  communication  costs  and  interconnection  topology  are 
minor  performance  issues,  these  concerns  are  only  briefly  discussed  in  this  section. 

Section  seven  contains  the  chapter  summary. 
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6.2  Medical  Imaging  Pipeline  Performance  Considerations. 

The  medical  imaging  pipeline  used  in  this  chapter  is  the  testbed  medical  imaging 
pipeline  depicted  in  Figure  6.1.  Its  operation  is  described  in  depth  in  Chapter  V. 


Figure  6.1:  Abbreviated  Image  Processing  Pipeline. 

The  medical  imaging  pipeline  shown  in  Figure  6.1  consists  of  five  stages,  Input 
Host  (IH)  stage,  the  SSG  stage,  the  Merge  Processor  (MP)  stage(s),  the  Output  Host 
(OH)  stage,  and  image  display.  The  IH  accepts  user  inputs  and  broadcasts  these 
commands  to  the  rest  of  the  pipeline.  The  SSGs  perform  hidden-surface  removal, 
clipping,  rotation,  anti-aliasing  and  thresholding  on  their  individual  cubes  of  data.  The 
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MPs  accept  data  from  the  preceding  stage  and  merge  it  into  a  single  image  which  is  then 
forwarded  to  the  next  stage.  The  OH  takes  the  output  from  the  final  MP,  shades  it,  and 
writes  this  information  to  the  frame  buffer  for  display.  As  demonstrated  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  the  SSG  stage  is  the  performance  bottleneck  for  the  pipeline,  requiring  roughly  2/3 
of  the  total  time  required  to  render  the  image.  Because  the  rate  at  which  images  emerge 
from  the  pipeline,  Tr,  is  determined  by  the  pipeline  stage  with  the  worst  performance, 

improvement  in  the  performance  of  the  SSG  stage  translates  direedy  to  improved  pipeline 
performance.  In  fact,  as  shown  in  Chapter  V,  pipeline  performance  can  be  closely 
approximated  by  SSG  performance  and  interconnection  topology  and  communication  costs 
have  negligible  effect  on  pipeline  performance. 

Chapter  V  described  the  first  attempts  to  reduce  the  botdeneck  using  two  new  HSR 
algorithms,  one  operating  from  front-to-back  and  the  other  operating  from  back-to-front, 
which  significandy  improved  the  performance  of  the  pipeline  by  modeling  the  data  volume 
at  each  SSG  as  a  solid  cube.  These  results  were  unsatisfactory,  however,  because  the 
resulting  images  are  only  two-dimensional  (2D)  slices  of  the  volume  at  each  SSG  rather 
than  being  full  three-dimensional  (3D)  renderings.  These  algorithms  are  appropriate  for 
scene  editing  purposes,  but  do  not  generate  3D  images. 

The  bottleneck  in  the  SSG  stage  is  caused  by  two  factors,  the  requirement  that  the 
entire  data  volume  at  each  SSG  be  traversed  when  generating  the  image  and  the  volume  of 
data  operated  upon  when  performing  anti-aliasing.  The  traversal  requirement  can  be 
eliminated  by  employing  an  algorithm  which  determines  if  the  current  state  of  the  image  is 
complete,  that  is,  additional  computation  does  not  add  additional  information  to  the  image. 
The  requirement  to  add  a  capability  for  determining  when  the  image  is  complete  in  the  SSG 
stage  led  to  the  development  of  the  algorithms  discussed  below  in  sections  4  and  5.  Before 
turning  to  these  new  approaches,  previous  HSR  techniques  are  reviewed  in  the  next  section 
with  a  view  toward  assessing  their  amenability  for  accelerating  the  image  generation 
process  by  adaptive  termination. 
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6.3  Hidden-Surface  Removal  -  Options  for  Reducing  Computation. 

This  section  expands  upon  the  discussion  of  the  various  approaches  to  the  hidden- 
surface  removal  problem  presented  in  section  3.10.  The  discussion  in  section  3.10  is  not 
repeated  here,  instead  each  class  of  HSR  algorithms  is  assessed  for  its  ability  to  be 
modified  to  reduce  image  rendering  time.  The  section  concludes  with  the  rationale  for 
continued  development  of  the  recursive  BTF/FTB  algorithms. 

Depth-sort  algorithms  have  witnessed  little  use  in  medical  imaging  applications. 
Since  medical  images  are  inherently  spatially  pre-sorted,  no  explicit  sort  is  required  to 
arrange  the  scene  elements  into  BTF  order.  I  did  not  consider  depth-sort  algorithms  to  be  a 
practical  approach  to  reducing  computation  time  in  the  SSG  stage. 

The  most  common  approach  to  HSR  is  the  use  of  the  z-buffer  algorithm.  Previous 
efforts  to  reduce  running  time  for  this  algorithm  focused  on  the  hardware  involved.  Booth, 
in  [B0086],  describes  hardware  modifications  which  provide  for  overlap  of  image 
rendering  rnd  image  display  operations,  using  additional  bits  in  the  z-buffer  to  indicate 
which  frame  buffer  contains  the  currently  displayed  image  and  currently  rendered  image. 
This  approach  achieves  some  speedup  through  overlapped  operation  and  the  use  of  image 
display  hardware  to  reset  the  z'  information  in  the  z-buffer  before  the  next  image  is 
generated  into  it.  Other  hardware  approaches,  as  in  the  Titan,  Stellar,  and  Pixel  Machine, 
make  use  of  video  RAM  (VRAM)  which  support  faster  access  to  z-buffer  memory  for 
writes  and  reads  than  DRAM.  While  these  hardware  techniques  decrease  the  image 
rendering  time  for  an  implementation,  no  fundamental  improvement  to  the  z-buffer 
algorithm  has  been  made.  The  likelihood  of  making  additional  algorithmic  improvements 
to  this  algorithm  is  slight,  because  the  advantage  of  using  a  z-buffer  algorithm  is  its  ability 
to  process  arbitrary  writes  to  image  space  with  guaranteed  correct  HSR.  Since  algorithmic 
improvements  to  HSR  performance  require  ordered,  not  random,  movement  through  image 
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space  in  order  to  determine  when  the  image  is  complete,  and  z-buffer  algorithms  are 
designed  to  eliminate  the  requirement  for  establishing  a  processing  ordering  for  the  scene,  I 
did  not  consider  z-buffer  algorithms  suitable  for  further  investigation  at  this  time.  The 
capability  of  the  z-buffer  algorithm  to  achieve  correct  HSR  for  an  image  even  though  the 
image  elements  are  processed  in  random  order,  while  important  in  other  image  rendering 
applications,  offers  no  advantage  in  medical  imaging  as  the  data  are  spatially  pre-sorted. 

The  third  class  of  HSR  algorithms  perform  either  back-to-front  (BTF)  readout  of 
the  scene  or  front-to-back  (FTB)  readout  without  overwrite.  The  basic  BTF  algorithms  do 
not  use  any  type  of  decision  mechanisr  o  limit  image  generation  processing  for  the  same 
reasons  ascribed  to  the  z-buffer  algorithm.  However,  as  shown  in  Chapter  V,  a  distance 
check  can  be  used  to  determine  when  the  cutting  plane  does  not  intersect  an  octant,  thereby 
reducing  the  computations  performed  when  rendering  an  image.  An  alternative  form  of  the 
edit  BTF  algorithm,  called  the  adaptive  BTF  algorithm,  which  renders  3D  images  at 
reduced  computational  cost  is  described  in  this  chapter. 

A  front-to-back  algorithm,  on  the  other  hand,  can  check  after  each  screen  space 
write  to  determine  if  all  the  image  space  locations  are  filled  in,  allowing  the  algorithm  to 
stop  when  all  of  screen  space  is  filled.  However,  since  a  straightforward  approach  requires 
a  check  for  each  write  to  screen  space,  the  magnitude  of  the  reduction  in  image  generation 
time  questionable.  There  has  been  one  reported  FTB  algorithm  which  does  limit  the 
number  of  voxels  accessed  and  transformed  when  rendering  an  image,  the  Dynamic  Screen 
Technique  described  in  [Rey87]  and  Section  3.10.7.  This  algorithm  requires  a 
preprocessing  step  which  transforms  the  gray-scale  voxel  representation  of  the  volume  into 
a  binary  line-segment  description.  The  algorithm  operates  by  writing  the  line-segments  into 
the  dynamic  sc  n  in  front-to-back  order  and  terminates  when  the  screen  is  full.  As  each 
segment  is  written  to  the  screen,  the  associated  voxel  data  is  written  to  the  frame  buffer. 
This  approach  does  reduce  the  amount  of  time  required  for  rendering  the  image,  but  the 
requirement  for  a  pre-processing  step  increases  the  total  time  required  for  image  generation, 
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and  has  the  same  problem  of  separating  image  from  background  associated  with  it  as  any 
other  image  segmentation  technique.  This  chapter  describes  a  new  FTB  algorithm  which 
operates  directly  upon  the  gray-scale  image  and  employs  adaptive  algorithm  termination. 

The  definition  of  recursive  BTF/FTB  algorithms  presented  in  the  previous  chapter 
indicates  how  a  termination  point  for  the  FTB  and  BTF  algorithms  can  be  specified.  A 
basic  characteristic  of  recursive  HSR  algorithms  is  their  property  of  volume  coherence. 

This  algorithmic  characteristic  allows  one  to  make  decisions  concerning  the  processing  of 
volumes  based  on  the  property  of  a  single  point  within  the  volume.  This  property,  while 
not  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  definition,  is  the  key  property  of  the  octree  model  and 
associated  algorithms  because  these  algorithms  characterize  a  volume  by  determining 
homogeneous  sub-volumes  and  then  operating  on  these  volumes  as  though  they  were  a 
single  point.  The  recursive  BTF  and  FTB  HSR  algorithms,  because  they  move  through 
space  octant-wise,  permit  each  octant  and  suboctant  to  be  characterized  based  on  its  location 
in  the  volume  relative  to  the  observer  and  other  external  reference  points.  This  property  can 
be  exploited  as  follows.  Since  both  the  FTB  and  BTF  algorithms  process  object  space  by 
recursive  inspection  of  its  sub-volumes,  a  check  at  the  point  where  each  algorithm  proceeds 
to  a  new  sub-volume  can  determine  if  the  sub-volume  contributes  additional  information  to 
the  final  image  and  must  be  processed.  The  two  new  adaptive  termination  algorithms 
which  exploit  this  property  for  HSR  are  described  in  the  next  two  sections. 

6.4  The  Adaptive  Recursive  Back-to-Front  Hidden-Surface  Removal 

Algorithm. 

Given  the  volume  coherence  property  possessed  by  recursive  BTF/FTB  algorithms, 
and  that  this  property  can  be  exploited  when  a  new  set  of  suboctants  is  generated,  all  that 
remains  to  be  determined  is  an  appropriate  method  for  deciding  when  the  BTF/FTB 
algorithm  should  cease  processing  an  octant.  For  a  BTF  algorithm,  this  determination  is 
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made  using  a  distance  computation  strategy  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  editing 
algorithms,  albeit  with  one  significant  difference.  In  order  to  generate  a  3D  image,  the 
algorithm  must  process  all  image  space  octants  intersecting  or  lying  behind  the  cutting  plane 
and  all  the  remaining  image  space  octants  can  be  safely  ignored.  Therefore,  the  adaptive 
recursive  BTF  algorithm  processes  an  object  space  octant  only  if  the  cutting  plane  lies 
within  or  in  front  of  the  corresponding  image  space  octant.  This  test  permits  the  algorithm 
to  terminate  operation  when  all  of  the  image  space  octants  behind-of  or  intersecting  the 
cutting  plane  have  been  processed.  This  strategy  prevents  the  SSGs  in  the  medical  imaging 
pipeline  from  examining  those  octants  which  lie  in  front  of  the  cutting  plane,  leading  to  a 
computational  saving.  Using  thf  notation  in  Chapter  V,  the  adaptive  recursive  BTF 
algorithm  is  described  for  the  subcube-center  (SCC)  case  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  adaptive  BTF  hidden-surface  removal  algorithm  uses  the  same  vector  sets 
{ V0)  and  { Vf),  the  same  dimension  object  space  N  x  N  x  N,  where  N  =  2m,  and  the  same 
‘K.  as  the  recursive  BTF  algorithm  described  in  Chapter  V.  The  z’-value  for  each  voxel 
location  in  image  space  is  also  generated  and  can  be  stored  for  later  use  by  shading 
hardware/software.  Define  /  to  represent  octant  /  of  the  scene,  ij  to  represent  suboctant  j 
within  octant  i,  and  so  on.  In  image  space,  let  C  represent  the  center  of  the  scene,  Cj 
represent  the  Pj  for  octant  j,  and  Cjj  represent  Pj  of  suboctant  ij.  D,p(x)  returns  the  distance 
in  image  space  from  the  back-to-front  reference  plane  to  the  point  x,  Dp(x)  returns  the 
distance  in  image  space  between  the  point  x  and  the  scene’s  cutting  plane  and  D0  returns  the 
distance  from  P0  to  the  furthest  point  within  the  suboctant1. 

The  volume  is  first  rotated  to  the  desired  orientation,  and  a  cutting  plane  (CP), 
defined  by  the  equation  Ax  +  By  +  Cz  +  D  =  0,  is  inserted  into  the  image  space  volume 


1  Letting  L  be  the  length  of  a  side  of  a  scene  octant,  the  distance  can  be  computed  using  the  formula: 

Do  =  V(L»(rccursion_levcl-l))2  *  3  where  »  is  defined  as  the  left  shift  operator  and  L  =  N/2  for  the  SCC 
case  and  N/4  for  the  FLL  case. 
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such  that  the  plane  is  parallel  to  the  x’-y’  plane.  The  back-to-front  reference  plane1 
(BTFRP)  is  defined  by  Ax  +  By  +  Cz  -  A  =  0  such  that  A  »  N  (A  =  5N  works  well)  and 
lies  behind  the  observer.  This  definition  places  the  BTFRP  parallel  to  the  cutting  plane  in 
image  space.  Using  these  two  planes  provides  the  capability  to  determine  if  an  octant  lies 
closer  to  the  BTFRP  (and  hence  the  observer)  than  does  the  cutting  plane.  This  calculation 
is  performed  because  if  an  octant  lies  closer  to  the  BTFRP  than  the  cutting  plane,  and  the 
cutting  plane  does  not  intersect  the  octant,  the  octant  can  not  contribute  to  the  final  scene 
and  so  need  not  be  examined.  The  geometry  of  these  distance  tests,  which  are  described 
next,  is  portrayed  in  2D  in  Figure  6.2. 


F'gure  6.2:  Adaptive  Recursive  Back-to-Front  (BTF)  Hidden-Surface  Removal 

Algorithm  Image  Space  Geometry. 

Having  established  the  rotation  of  the  scene,  cutting  plane  position,  and  BTFRP 
position,  the  coordinates  for  successively  smaller  octants  in  image  and  object  space  are 


1 A  reference  plane  must  be  used,  and  not  a  point,  because  the  cutting  plane  distance  test  determines  the 
perpendicular,  shortest,  distance  from  P0  to  the  cutting  plane.  The  use  of  a  back-to-front  reference  point 

would  mistakenly  retain  octants  for  examination  which  should  be  eliminated  from  the  HSR  processing. 
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generated  in  BTF  order  as  described  in  Chapter  V.  The  difference  in  operation  between  the 
adaptive  recursive  HSR  algorithm  and  the  basic  recursive  HSR  algorithm  occurs  when  a 
new  suboctant’s  coordinates  are  generated.  At  this  point,  the  position  of  the  suboctant 
relative  to  the  cutting  plane  is  determined,  with  the  results  of  this  test  determining  if  the 
object  space  to  image  space  transformation  is  performed.  The  test  requires  first 
determining  the  distance  from  the  suboctant  center  to  the  cutting  plane,  Dq>  =  Dp(Cj),  and 
the  distance  from  the  suboctant  center  to  the  BTFRP,  DBTFRp  =  D,p(Cj).  If  DCP  >  D0(Cj) 
and  Dbtfrp  <  A,  do  not  process  the  corresponding  object  space  suboctant  because  the 
image  space  suboctant  lies  closer  to  the  BTFRP  than  the  cutting  plane1  and  the  cutting  plane 
does  not  lie  within  the  bounds  of  the  octant.  If  either  condition  fails,  process  the  suboctant 
because  either  the  cutting  plane  lies  within  the  suboctant  or  the  suboctant  is  further  from  the 
BTFRP  than  the  cutting  plane. 

Continuing  in  the  same  manner,  treat  parent  octant  i  as  though  it  were  the  entire 
scene  and  determine  the  visibility  of  its  eight  suboctants.  If  the  recursion  level  equals  m- 1, 
use  { K]  and  the  appropriate  coordinate  adjustments  to  generate  image  space  and  object 
space  voxel  coordinates  in  back-to-front  order  and  store  the  image  data  in  the  image  space 
array.  Otherwise,  use  { !^}  to  compute  the  Cjj  for  the  next  recursion  level  and  then 
determine  which  of  the  new  octants  ij  are  visible  to  the  observer.  Compute  the  required 
distances,  the  distance  from  the  suboctant  center  to  the  cutting  plane,  Dq>  =  Dp(Cj),  and 
the  distance  from  the  suboctant  center  to  the  BTFRP,  DBTFRP  =  D^fCj).  If  Dq>  >  D0(C,j) 
and  Dbtfrp  <  A  then  do  not  process  the  remainder  of  ij.  If  either  test  fails,  consider  ij  to 
be  a  parent  octant  and  continue  with  the  BTF  HSR  process,  and  the  associated  distance 
determination  steps,  for  each  of  the  new  suboctants  ijk.  Continue  processing  the 
successively  smaller  suboctants  and  applying  the  distance  tests  until  the  entire  volume  is 
examined.  The  computational  savings  realized  using  this  algorithm  is  illustrated  in  2D  in 


1  Hence,  the  sub-octant  lies  in  front  of  the  cuuing  plane. 
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figure  6.3,  where  the  octants  the  adaptive  BTF  HSR  algorithm  avoids  examining  are 
shaded.  The  procedure  using  the  front-lower-left  (FLL)  based  algorithm  is  identical  to  that 
described  above. 


Figure  6.3:  Processed  Volume  Savings  Realized  Using  the  Adaptive  Recursive  Back-to- 
Front  (BTF)  Hidden-Surface  Removal  Algorithm. 

An  additional  algorithmic  improvement,  object  space  pre-generation,  can  be  made  to 
increase  the  speed  with  which  the  image  is  rendered.  This  improvement  alters  the  way  the 
voxel  data  is  stored  and  eliminates  object  space  coordinate  generation  by  storing  the  voxel 
data  within  an  oct-tree.  The  value  of  oct-trees1  for  computational  savings  has  been 
previously  demonstrated  in  the  ray-tracing  environment  by  Fujimoto  ([Fuj86])2,  Glassner 


1  Oct-tree  is  used  instead  of  the  conventional  octree  to  emphasize  that  the  tree  does  not  identify 
homogeneous  volumes  and  assign  the  resultant  density  value  to  leaf  nodes,  as  in  Meagher’s  octree. 
Instead,  each  voxel  is  represented  by  a  leaf  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  locate  homogeneous  volumes.  The 
oct-tree  is  a  hierarchical  encapsulation  of  the  spatial  relationships  between  voxels  in  a  volume. 

2Fujimoto  et.  al.  call  their  structure  a  Spatially  Enumerated  Auxiliary  Data  Structure  (SEADS)  and  use  it 
to  store  the  parameter  descriptions  of  the  object(s)  which  intersect  the  terminal  voxels  volumes. 
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([Gla84])1,  and  Levoy  ([Lev89a],  [Lev89b])2,  although  the  approach  described  here  was 
developed  independently  of  their  efforts.  Levoy’ s  work  is  the  only  previous  work  which, 
to  my  knowledge,  uses  an  oct-tree  structure  to  capture  the  spatial  relationships  between 
voxels.  The  strategy  and  operation  of  the  object  space  pre-generation  optimization  is 
described  next. 

The  motivation  for  the  adoption  of  the  oct-tree  structure  comes  from  an  observation 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  recursive  BTF  algorithm  operates.  When  computing 
object  space  coordinates,  the  same  values  are  generated  for  every  rendering  because  {^j, 

{ Vg} ,  and  { P0)  do  not  change,  therefore  the  only  difference  in  coordinate  values  between 

renderings  is  the  order  in  which  coordinate  values  are  produced.  Consequently,  there  is  no 
need  to  generate  the  coordinates  anew  for  each  display  so  long  as  the  requisite  spatial 
relationships  are  captured  within  a  data  structure.  Object  space  pre-generation  captures 
these  spatial  relationships,  thereby  allowing  the  object  space  coordinates  to  be  computed 
once.  In  order  to  minimize  the  SSG  memory  requirement,  the  3D  object  space  array  is 
eliminated  and  the  object  space  oct-tree  leaf  nodes  hold  individual  voxel  values.  Image 
rendering  is  performed  by  traversing  the  oct-tree  in  BTF  order  while  generating  the  image 
space  coordinates  in  parallel  with  the  oct-tree  traversal,  thereby  de-coupling  object  space 
and  image  space  coordinate  computations.  I  should  note  that  object  space  pre-generation, 
while  efficacious  in  a  distributed-memory  multiprocessor,  may  not  be  useful  in  a  single 
processor  environment  because  of  the  large  amount  of  memory  required  to  hold  the  entire 
oct-tree  for  a  typical  medical  image.  The  use  of  an  oct-tree  as  described  here  to  capture  the 
density  values  and  spatial  relationships  is  effective  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  distributed 
memory  architecture  of  the  assumed  MIMD  machine  allows  the  oct-tree  to  remain  within 


’Glassner’s  octree  contains  a  list-based  description  of  the  objects  within  the  terminal  voxels  and  a  hash 
table  is  used  for  leaf  access  rather  than  tree  traversal. 

2Levoy  terms  his  structure  a  hierarchical  dataset  enumeration,  or,  alternatively,  a  pyramid.  Each  leaf  of 
his  oct-tree  structure  contains  a  single  voxel  value. 
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memory  at  all  times,  therefore  paging  processing  overhead  is  not  incurred  and  the  object 
space  computation  reduces  to  merely  following  pointers.  Second,  the  partitioning  of 
object  space  among  the  SSGs  ensures  a  shallow  oct-tree  depth  at  all  SSGs,  therefore  the 
oct-tree  memory  requirement  at  each  SSG  is  relatively  low. 

The  oct-tree  is  constructed  as  described  above  to  hold  the  N  x  N  x  N  (N=2m) 


normal-resolution  object  space.  During  image  rendering,  when  a  terminal  oct-tree  node 
value  is  generated  its  value  is  checked  against  the  user-defined  density-threshold,  and  if  it 
passes  this  test  then  the  voxel  density  value  is  passed  to  the  next-deeper  level  of  recursion. 
At  this,  the  m+1  level  of  recursion,  the  eight  image-space  voxel  coordinate  values  are 


Figure  6.4:  Human  Vertebrate  in  Gel  Rendered  in  the  Hypercube  Interconnection 
Topology  Using  the  Adaptive  Back-to-Front  (BTF)  Subcube-Centered  (SCC)  Hidden- 
Surface  Removal  (HSR)  Algorithm  With  0°  z-axis  Rotation  and  a  =  100%. 

computed  and  the  single  object  space  density  value  is  written  to  the  image  array  eight  times, 

thereby  generating  a  supersampled  image. 
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Pseudocode  for  the  complete  algorithm,  including  the  object  space  pre-generation 
optimization,  is  presented  in  Appendix  H. 

The  image  rendering  accuracy  assessment  methodology  described  in  section  5.2.4 
demonstrates  that  the  adaptive  BTF  HSR  algorithm  generates  correct  images.  Using  the 
adaptive  recursive  BTF  sub-cube  center  (SCC)  HSR  algorithm,  a  643  voxel  volume 
depicting  a  human  vertebrate  in  gel  was  rendered  using  the  hypercube  interconnection 
topology  with  64k  byte  message  packets  at  0°  z-axis  rotation.  The  resulting  image  is 
presented  in  Figure  6.4. 


Figure  6.5:  Mitre  Box  Rendered  in  the  Hypercube  Interconnection  Topology  Using  the 
Adaptive  Back-to-Front  (BTF)  Subcube-Centered  (SCC)  Hidden-Surface  Removal  (HSR) 
Algorithm  With  0°  z-axis  Rotation  and  a  =  100%. 

Using  the  Adaptive  Recursive  BTF  SCC  HSR  algorithm,  a  643  voxel  volume 
depicting  a  mitre  box  was  rendered  using  the  hypercube  interconnection  topology  with  64k 
byte  message  packets  at  0°  rotation  as  well  as  45°  x-axis  and  45°  y-axis  rotation.  The 
resulting  images  are  in  Figures  6.5  and  6.6. 


Figure  6.6:  Mitre  Box  Rendered  in  the  Hypercube  Interconnection  Topology  Using  the 
Adaptive  Back-to-Front  (BTF)  Subcube-Centered  (SCC)  Hidden-Surface  Removal  (HSR) 
Algorithm  With  45°  x-axis  and  45°  y-axis  Rotation  and  C  =  100%. 

Using  the  timing  methodology  described  in  section  5.2.4,  the  performance  of  the 
adaptive  BTF  HSR  algorithm  was  determined.  As  demonstrated  in  Chapter  V,  the 
pipeline’s  performance  can  be  approximated  by  the  SSC’s  performance,  so  the  discussion 
is  limited  to  the  performance  of  the  adaptive  BTF  HSR  algorithm  operating  there.  Because 
the  amount  of  time  required  to  perform  HSR  in  the  SSG  stage  should  decrease  as  the 
cutting  plane  moves  deeper  into  the  image  space  volume  at  each  SSG  and  as  the  threshold 
window  saturation  value1,  a,  decreases,  the  adaptive  recursive  BTF  HSR  algorithm 
performance  was  examined  along  several  dimensions.  The  experiments  examined  the 
performance  of  the  algorithm  for  a  range  of  image  space  cutting  plane  depths,  scene  sizes, 

'The  threshold  window  saturation,  o.  i'  Uk  percentage  of  the  voxels  within  {^)  which  fall  within  the 
threshold  window  set  by  the  user. 
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Adaptive  Recursive  Back-to-Front 
SCC  HSR  Algorithm  Performance 
On  a  100%  Full  32  x  32  x  32  Cube 


Figure  6.7:  Performance  of  the  Subcube-Center  (SCC)  Variant  of  the  Adaptive 


Recursive  Back-to-Front  (BTF)  HSR  Algorithm  with  a  =  100%. 
and  a  values.  These  results  are  presented  graphically  in  Figures  6.7  through  6.10  for  both 


the  FLL  and  SCC  variants  of  the  algorithm  on  323  object  space  voxel  volumes1  for  o  = 


10%  and  a  =  100%2.  Complete  results  for  both  variants  for  83, 163,  and  323  voxel  object 


space  volumes  across  a  range  of  a  values  are  summarized  in  Appendix  I. 


A  comparison  of  the  performance  of  the  FLL  and  SCC  variants  of  the  basic,  scene 
editing,  and  adaptive  BTF  HSR  algorithms  is  presented  in  Figures  6.1 1  and  6.12  for  an 
object  space  volume  of  323  voxels  in  object  space  across  a  range  of  threshold  window 


Object  space  values  are  used  to  indicate  the  size  of  the  object  space  oct-tree  and  for  consistency  with  the 
specification  of  image  sizes  in  Chapter  V.  The  rendered  image  space  volume  is  eight  times  the  object 
space  volume. 

2In  these  and  subsequent  graphs,  the  percent  full  figure  refers  to  the  saturation  of  the  object  space  volume 
at  the  SSG  and  not  the  saturation  of  the  portion  of  screen  space  at  the  SSG. 
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Adaptive  Recursive  Back-to-Front 
SCC  HSR  Algorithm  Performance 
On  a  10%  Full  32  x  32  x  32  Cube 
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Figure  6.8:  Performance  of  the  Subcube-Center  (SCC)  Variant  of  the  Adaptive 
_ Recursive  Back-to-Front  (BTF)  HSR  Algorithm  with  a  ==  10%. _ 


Adaptive  Recursive  Back-to-Front 
FLL  HSR  Algorithm  Performance 
On  a  100%  Full  32  x  32  x  32  Cube 


Figure  6.9:  Performance  of  the  Front-Lower-Left  (FLL)  Variant  of  the  Adaptive 
Recursive  Back-to-Front  (BTF)  HSR  Algorithm  with  a  =  100%. 


Adaptive  Recursive  Back-to-Front 
FLL  HSR  Algorithm  Performance 
On  a  10%  Full  32  x  32  x  32  Cube 
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Figure  6.10:  Performance  of  the  Front- Lower-Left  (FLL)  Variant  of  the  Adaptive 


Recursive  Back-to-Front  (BTF)  HSR  Algorithm  with  o  =  10%. 


saturation  values.  Testing  results  for  both  adaptive  BTF  HSR  variants  on  83, 163,  and  323 


voxel  object  space  volumes  are  presented  in  Appendix  I. 


The  timing  results  demonstrate  that  the  performance  of  the  adaptive  BTF  HSR 
algorithm  does  vary  with  cutting  plane  depth  and  o,  with  the  image  rendering  time  of  the 
algorithm  declining  with  decreasing  a  or  as  the  cutting  plane  moves  deeper  into  image 


space.  On  the  average  a  noticeable  performance  improvement  is  attained.  However,  the 
worst  case  performance1  for  the  algorithm  is  worse  than  the  performance  of  the  basic  BTF 
HSR  algorithm.  This  situation  is  not  unexpected,  because  the  adaptive  BTF  algorithm  has 
a  significant  computational  overhead  due  to  the  distance  computations.  One  solution  to  this 
problem  is  to  select  either  the  basic  or  adaptive  BTF  HSR  algorithm  for  use  by  each  SSG 


1  Worst  case  performance  is  obtained  when  a  is  large  and  the  cutting  plane  is  at  the  front  of  the  image 
space  volume. 
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Comparison  of  Basic,  Edit,  and 
Adaptive  BTF  FLL  HSR  Algorithms  On  a 
32  x  32  x  32  Cube  at  Different  Thresholds 
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Figure  6.11:  Comparison  of  the  Elapsed  Rendering  Time  Performance  of  the  Adaptive, 
Scene  Editing,  and  Basic  Recursive  Back-to-Front  (BTF)  Front-Lower-Left  (FLL)  HSR 

Algorithms. 

based  on  cutting  plane  location  relative  to  the  SSG’s  image  space  volume.  While  this 
approach  would  work,  I  decided  to  take  a  different  tack.  The  results  clearly  indicate  that 
the  adaptive  termination  approach  can  achieve  significant  performance  improvement ,  so  I 
decided  to  investigate  employing  the  adaptive  algorithm-termination  strategy  within  the 
front-to-back  algorithm.  This  new  algorithm,  and  its  performance,  are  discussed  next. 


Figure  6.12:  Comparison  of  the  Elapsed  Rendering  Time  Performance  of  the  Adaptive, 
Scene  Editing,  and  Basic  Recursive  Back-to-Front  (BTF)  Subcube-Centered  (SCC)  HSR 

Algorithms. 

6.4  The  Adaptive  Recursive  Front-to-Back  Hidden-Surface  Removal 
Algorithm. 

The  key  difference  between  a  BTF  and  FTB  algorithm  is  that  the  FTB  algorithm 
must  check  each  image  space  array  location  for  a  value  before  writing  to  the  location.  As 
shown  in  Chapter  V,  this  processing  overhead  makes  the  recursive  FTB  algorithm 
somewhat  slower  than  its  counterpart  BTF  algorithm,  which  implies,  at  first  glance,  that  an 
adaptive  FTB  algorithm  would  not  offer  a  performance  improvement  over  the  BTF 
algorithm.  However,  because  the  FTB  algorithm  processes  from  the  front  of  image  space, 
it  generates  information  concerning  the  location  of  the  screen  space  coordinates  remaining 
to  be  written.  This  information  can  be  used  to  direct  its  image  rendering  efforts  and  to 
adaptively  terminate  processing.  Given  the  promising  results  obtained  for  the  adaptive 
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recursive  BTF  algorithm,  I  decided  to  develop  an  adaptive  FTB  algorithm.  The  critical 
change  required  to  formulate  the  adaptive  algorithm  is  employing  a  record  keeping 
mechanism  which  guides  image  processing  operations  and  detects  the  processing 
termination  point. 

An  adaptively  terminating  FTB  algorithm  can  stop  processing  when  its  output 
buffer  is  full,  therefore  a  suitable  record  keeping  mechanism  is  a  data  structure  which  keeps 
track  of  unwritten  points  in  screen  space.  A  previous,  non-recursive,  ffont-to-back 
approach  to  accelerating  image  production  using  this  concept  is  described  in  [Rey87]. 
Reynolds’  approach  uses  a  linked-list  data  structure,  called  the  dynamic  screen,  to  maintain 
a  record  of  the  pixels  which  have  been  lit  The  algorithm  requires  a  simplification  of  the 
gray-scale  image  to  an  auxiliary  image  composed  of  binary-coded  contours  extracted  from 
the  object  of  interest  at  the  desired  viewing  angle.  A  description  of  this  technique  is  given 
in  section  3. 10.7.  To  achieve  the  same  capability  for  adaptive  algorithm  termination  using 
the  original  gray-scale  data  in  a  recursive  HSR  algorithm,  a  different  processing  strategy 
and  record-keeping  data  structure  must  be  employed. 

The  adaptive  front-to-back  hidden-surface  removal  algorithm  described  below 
offers  two  advantages  over  the  dynamic  screen  algorithm.  First,  as  presented  in  [Rey87], 
the  dynamic  screen  FTB  algorithm  requires  the  formation  of  binary-contour  images  because 
it  uses  binary  line  segments  and  not  gray-scale  valued  voxels  to  represent  the  scene.  This 
approach,  because  of  its  use  of  thresholding  or  some  other  segmentation  technique  to  cull 
the  desired  object  from  the  volume,  leads  to  object  representation  errors  caused  by  the 
partial  volume  effect.  The  adaptive  FTB  HSR  algorithm  does  not  require  the  formation  of 
contours,  so  the  pre-processing  overhead  and  representational  errors  which  result  from 
contour  extraction  are  avoided.  A  second  advantage  is  that  the  parallel  processing 
implementation  is  simplified  if  the  FTB  and  BTF  algorithms  employ  a  recursive  HSR 
strategy. 
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The  adaptive  recursive  front-to-back  hidden-surface  removal  algorithm  operates  on 
an  N  x  N  x  N1  voxel  object  space  and  a  2N  x  2N  x  2N  voxel  image  space  to  allow  for 
supersampling.  The  vector  sets  {V0}  and  {1^},  the  generation  points  {fP0}  and  {!?/},  and 
Hi  are  defined  identically  to  those  in  the  basic  recursive  FTB  algorithm.  As  in  the  basic 
recursive  FTB  algorithm,  the  image  space  z-value  for  each  image  space  point  is  generated 
and  can  be  stored  along  with  the  density  value  obtained  from  the  object  space  array  for  later 
use  by  shading  hardware/software. 

At  this  point  the  recursive  HSR  algorithm  definition  proposed  in  Chapter  V 
provides  some  insight  into  a  formulation  for  the  algorithm.  The  definition  states  that  the 
transformation  of  coordinates  from  object  space  to  image  space  must  be  done  in  parallel, 
but  note  that  the  computations  required  to  generate  the  coordinate  values  in  each  space  need 
not  be  done  simultaneously.  Second,  the  definition  does  not  address  the  image- space-to- 
screen-space  transformation.  This  apparent  omission  is  deliberate,  because  the  generation 
of  screen  space  coordinates  from  image  space  coordinates  is  a  problem  which  is  entirely 
separate  from  the  object  space  to  image  space  transformation  process. 

Consider  the  image  space  generation  process  from  a  new  perspective  as  a  three  step 
process.  The  first  step  generates  the  image  space  voxel  coordinates  of  each  voxel  in  object 
space.  The  second  step  places  the  object  space  voxel  density  value  into  the  image  space 
voxel  value,  thereby  gradually  populating  image  space  with  voxel  values.  The  third  step, 
begun  once  image  space  is  populated  by  transformed  voxels,  performs  the  image  space  to 
screen  space  transformation.  This  last  transformation  consists  of  a  voxel-by-voxel  search 
for  the  image  space  voxel  with  the  smallest  z’  value  meeting  the  user  threshold  criteria  for 
each  screen  space  coordinate.  In  a  recursive  algorithm,  the  image-space-to-screen-space 
transformation  is  extremely  simple  because  screen  space  u  and  v  coordinates  correspond  to 


1N=2m. 
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image  space  x’  and  y’  coordinates.  This  correspondence  allows  the  image  space  search  to 
be  finessed  by  locating  the  first1  object  space  voxel  meeting  the  user’s  selection  criteria 
which  is  transformed  to  a  given  image  space  x\  y’  coordinate  and  then  placing  the  value  of 
the  voxel  at  the  matching  screen  space  u,v  coordinate.  In  this  manner,  the  image  is 
gradually  built  up.  For  the  basic  FTB  algorithm,  all  object  space  voxels  are  transformed 
through  image  space  into  screen  space,  but  only  the  first  transformation  to  each  pixel 
appears  in  the  final  image.  The  remaining  computations  are  wasted.  This  perspective 
provides  a  guide  to  forming  an  adaptive  termination  recursive  FTB  algorithm  by 
performing  the  entire  image  space  coordinate  generation  step  first,  and  then  stopping 
processing  when  the  image  is  complete  in  screen  space.  The  crucial  element  is  devising  a 
method  which  allows  the  algorithm  to  determine  when  the  image  is  complete.  In  broad 
terms,  one  strategy  is  to  find  the  total  number  of  the  pixels  which  are  lit  when  performing 
the  image  space  coordinate  generation  step  (since  x’,y’  =  u,v)  and  then  to  use  this 
information  to  terminate  processing  when  the  total  number  of  pixels  lit  during  the  image- 
space-to-screen-space  transformation  equals  the  total  computed  during  image  space 
coordinate  generation. 

First,  assume  that  all  of  the  voxels  which  will  be  transformed  into  image  space  in 
the  next  step  meet  the  user’s  voxel  density  selection  criteria.  Then,  generate  the  [% Q} 

which  results  from  the  FTB  application  of  { !£}  to  the  { !P/}  and  { Vj]  established  by  the 

user’s  scene  orientation  criteria.  As  each  voxel  coordinate  in  image  space  is  generated, 
determine  if  the  screen  space  pixel  at  the  x’,y’  coordinates  has  been  lit.  If  it  is  lit,  do 
nothing.  If  it  is  not  lit,  increment  the  total  number  of  screen  pixels  to  be  lit  by  one.  When 
this  step  concludes,  the  total  number  of  pixels  required  to  be  lit  to  render  the  image  is  in 
hand.  Then,  when  performing  recursive  FTB  HSR,  stop  processing  when  the  total 
number  of  object  space  voxels  transformed  into  image  space  and  then  written  to  screen 


*Or  in  the  case  of  a  BTF  algorithm,  the  last  voxel  to  be  transformed  to  image  space  from  object  space. 
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space  equals  the  previously  computed  total  number  of  pixels  to  be  lit.  Simply  stated,  the 
algorithm  requires  one  {3V})  generation  to  determine  the  number  of  pixels  to  be  lit,  then  a 
parallel  {^}  and  { 5Vo)  generation,  which  stops  when  the  total  number  of  pixels  lit  equals 
the  total  number  required  to  be  lit 

This  basic  sketch  of  the  algorithm  is  unpractical  because  computations  are  repeated 
and  because  voids  in  screen  space  are  filled  in  haphazardly.  One  way  to  increase  the 
practicality  of  this  approach  is  to  keep  a  record  of  the  initial  image  space  coordinate 
generation  process  in  a  data  structure,  as  the  same  sequence  of  computations  is  duplicated 
during  the  succeeding  object  space  -  image  space  transformation.  A  second  modification  is 
required  to  insure  that  an  accurate  3D  image  is  rendered  at  minimal  computational  cost. 
Recall  that  the  original  image  space  -  screen  space  transformation  step  assumed  that  all  the 
voxels  would  meet  the  user’s  criteria  for  selection.  Since  this  is  a  patently  false  assumption 
when  generating  the  image,  holes  occur  in  screen  space,  and  deeper  probes  into  image 
space  are  required  to  locate  voxels  which  meet  the  criteria.  Because  of  the  manner  in  which 
recursive  HSR  algorithms  move  through  object  and  image  space,  deeper  probes  can  result 
in  transforming  large  volumes  of  object  space  into  image  space  in  order  to  fill  in  one  pixel. 
Rather  than  exploring  a  large  image  space  volume  for  a  suitable  voxel,  a  controlled  search 
of  image  space  makes  more  sense,  and  since  most  of  the  computational  cost  is  incurred  at 
the  lowest  levels  of  recursion,  the  control  should  be  most  effective  there.  Therefore,  a 
second  required  improvement  is  the  use  of  a  data  structure  for  controlling  the  search 
through  object  space  for  voxels  which  transform  successfully  through  image  space  into 
screen  space. 

To  summarize,  the  data  structure  employed  for  adaptive  termination  must  meet  three 
criteria  for  efficient  operation.  First,  the  record  keeping  structure  should  maintain  a  record 
of  which  screen  space  pixels  must  be  filled  by  the  algorithm.  Second,  the  structure  must 
guide  the  search  in  image  space,  because  the  use  of  thresholding,  and  the  normal  operation 
of  the  imaging  modalities,  creates  holes  in  screen  space  which  must  be  filled  in  by  object 
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space  voxels  lying  ever  deeper  in  image  space.  Third,  the  data  structure  should  capture  the 
image  space  coordinate  generation  steps. 

To  guide  the  operation  of  the  adaptive  FTB  algorithm,  and  to  serve  as  a  record 

keeping  device,  an  oct-tree  is  used.  This  data  structure  was  chosen  because  it  mirrors  the 
{ 9{j}  decomposition  in  image  space,  therefore  the  coordinate  values  for  the  successively 

smaller  partitions  of  [9{[}  need  only  be  computed  when  determining  each  suboctant’s 

contribution  to  the  final  image.  During  image  rendering,  the  branches  of  the  oct-tree  can  be 
followed  to  retrace  the  image  space  processing  steps  already  performed.  An  oct-tree,  then, 
fulfills  the  requirement  that  the  sequence  of  image  space  coordinates  be  computed  once. 

The  number  of  pixels  predicted  to  be  lit  by  a  given  suboctant  as  well  as  whether  the 
suboctant  has  been  transformed  can  be  recorded  within  the  corresponding  oct-tree  node. 
The  octants  which  are  predicted  to  have  voxels  which  light  screen  space  pixels  can  then  be 
transformed  first.  If  holes  remain  in  the  image,  the  remaining  octants  behind  the 
transformed  octant  can  then  be  operated  upon.  By  retaining  a  pixel  count  and 
transformation  status  at  each  oct-tree  node,  the  algorithm  can  move  through  object/image  so 
that  it  does  not  transform  octants  lying  in  front  of  a  cutting  plane  and  only  transforms 
octants  behind  the  cutting  plane  to  fill  in  holes  in  the  image,  thereby  realizing  the  other  two 
criteria.  The  operation  of  the  adaptive  FTB  algorithm  is  sketched  below. 

First,  an  oct-tree  is  formed  to  retain  the  FTB  image  space  coordinate  generation 
sequence  and  the  image  space  coordinates  required  to  generate  the  individual  image  space 
voxel  coordinate  values.  The  initial  operation  of  the  algorithm  requires  one  complete 
generation  to  predict  the  number  of  pixels  to  be  lit  by  each  (^}  of  each  oct-tree  node  and 
to  record  the  image  space  coordinate  generation  sequence  in  the  oct-tree.  When  all  of  the 
children  of  an  image  space  branch  have  been  processed,  the  total  number  of  image  space 
points  predicted  to  be  written  by  the  corresponding  octant  for  the  branch  is  computed  from 
the  sums  stored  in  its  child  nodes  and  stored  in  the  branch  node.  To  simplify  the  recursion, 
the  total  number  of  screen  space  coordinates  to  be  generated  by  the  oct-tree  is  copied  from 
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the  root  node  of  the  oct-tree  and  placed  in  a  global  variable.  The  diagram  in  Figure  6. 13 
illustrates  this  step. 
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Figure  6.13:  Image  Space  Coordinate  Generation  with  the  Adaptive  Front-to-Back 


(FTB)  Algorithm. 


Figure  6.13  shows  the  status  of  the  eight  leaves  of  an  co- level  (lowest  level)  branch 


after  the  { 9{/}  for  each  leaf  has  been  processed  by  the  adaptive  FTB  algorithm.  The 


processing  for  the  leaves  has  two  parts.  The  first  part  calculates  the  coordinates  of  each 
leaf  and  retains  these  values  within  the  node  (not  pictured)  for  later  use  in  rendering  the 
image.  The  second  portion  of  the  processing  determines  the  screen  space  pixels  which 
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each  leaf  is  predicted  to  light,  and  this  number  is  stored  within  the  leaf  as  the  node  total. 

For  example,  in  Figure  6.13,  the  leaves  marked  A  and  B  are  both  predicted  to  light  four 
pixels,  and  the  leaf  marked  C  is  predicted  to  light  none.  In  addition,  each  leaf  has  been 
marked  as  unexamined  (this  flag  is  used  later  in  the  image  rendering  phase)  by  setting  the 
examined  status  flag  for  each  leaf  to  zero.  Since  image  space  is  processed  in  FTB  order, 
only  the  leaf  octants  lying  at  the  front  of  image  space  are  predicted  to  light  any  pixels  during 
image  rendering,  rear  octants  show  a  node  total  of  zero  indicating  that  they  are  completely 
obscured  and  can  not  contribute  information  to  the  final  image  unless  holes  remain  after  the 
foremost  octants  are  processed.  The  processing  at  the  branches  of  the  oct-tree  consists  of 
maintaining  a  running  total  of  the  number  of  pixels  predicted  to  be  lit  by  all  its  leaves.  So, 
again  referring  to  Figure  6.13,  the  co-level  branch  has  a  node  total  of  16,  indicating  that  its 
child  leaves  are  predicted  to  light  16  pixels,  and  the  co-1  level  branch  has  a  node  total  of  64, 

indicating  that  the  leaves  from  its  child  branches  are  predicted  to  light  64  pixels. 

Once  the  initial  (:Y/}  generation  is  complete,  3D  image  rendering  is  performed  by 

recursively  moving  through  {^}  and  {^},  using  the  oct-tree  to  generate  the  image  space 
coordinates  in  {7^}.  If  an  image  space  octant  or  suboctant  is  totally  obscured  it  has  a  node 
total  value  of  zero,  indicating  that  its  associated  object  space  octant  need  not  be  transformed 
into  image  space  when  rendering  the  image.  The  initial  pass  over  the  leaves  of  the  lowest- 
level  (co)  branch  only  examines  leaves  with  a  total  greater  than  zero.  Whenever  an  object 
space  point  is  transformed  into  image  space  and  thence  to  screen  space,  the  total  at  the  oct- 
tree  node  is  decremented  by  one,  the  total  at  the  leafs  parent  is  decremented  by  one,  and 
the  global  total  value  is  decremented  by  one.  As  soon  as  all  eight  voxels  at  a  leaf  have  been 
processed,  leaf  processing  stops  and  the  next  leaf  in  FTB  order  is  processed.  Whenever  an 
image  space  oct-tree  leaf  is  tested  for  transformation,  this  fact  is  recorded  by  setting  the 
examined  status  flag  to  one  so  that  the  node  is  never  tested  nor  transformed  again. 

After  the  leaves  for  the  co-level  branch  with  an  initial  node  total  >  zero  are  all 
transformed,  the  image  is  tested  for  holes.  At  the  lowest  level,  say  co,  in  the  image  space. 


Figure  6.14:  Scene  Rendering  with  the  Adaptive  Front-to-Back  (FTB)  Algorithm, 
oct-tree,  the  existence  of  holes  is  demonstrated  by  the  to  level  branch  having  a  node  total 
value  >  0  when  the  last  of  its  leaves  which  had  an  initial  node  total  value  >  zero  have  been 
transformed.  If  a  hole  remains,  then  octants  corresponding  to  the  un-projected  oct-tree 
leaves  lying  further  back  in  image  space  are  projected  into  screen  space  through  image 
space  from  object  space.  When  the  total  at  the  co  level  branch  equals  zero,  the  object-space- 
to-image-space  transformation  process  for  this  node  stops,  and  the  algorithm  proceeds  on 
to  process  the  leaf  nodes  of  another  to  level  branch.  This  phase  of  the  operation  of  the 


algorithm  is  depicted  in  Figure  6.14,  which  shows  the  oct-tree  from  Figure  6.13  at  a  point 
during  the  image  rendering  operation. 
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Figure  6.14  depicts  the  processing  status  after  the  first  five  leaves  of  the  to- level 
branch  have  been  examined.  The  first  leaf  lit  all  four  of  the  pixels  it  was  predicted  to  light, 
so  its  total  is  zero  and  its  examination  status  is  1,  indicating  that  the  corresponding  image 
space  volume  for  the  node  was  examined.  The  second  leaf  only  lit  two  pixels,  so  its  total  is 
two,  but  its  examination  status  is  also  1.  The  other  two  leaves  predicted  to  light  pixels 
were  also  not  completely  successful,  as  indicated  by  their  totals.  Since  the  to-level  branch 
total  is  greater  than  zero  after  the  initial  pass  over  all  the  leaves  expected  to  light  pixels  is 
completed,  the  remaining  leaves  belonging  to  the  branch  are  examined  in  FTB  order.  In  the 
diagram,  node  A  has  already  been  examined,  but  since  the  co-level  branch’s  total  is 
unchanged  the  leaf  lit  no  pixels.  The  leaf  at  B  is  the  next  leaf  to  be  examined. 

Because  of  the  spatial  relationships  between  the  leaf  nodes  belonging  to  higher  level 
branches,  the  octant  transformation  process  cannot  be  terminated  when  the  total  at  an 
upper-level  branch  drops  to  zero.  Instead,  the  algorithm  must  take  on  a  broader 
examination  for  pixels  which  can  be  lit,  and  the  entire  image  space  octant  belonging  to  the 
branch  must  be  re-examined.  Termination  of  octant  re-examination  is  permitted  only  when 
the  global  total  number  of  pixels  remaining  to  be  lit  reaches  zero.  This  requirement,  in 
effect,  calls  for  a  complete  search  of  object  space  for  all  suitable  voxels  which  transform 
into  the  image  space  octant  and  can  be  mapped  into  any  pixel  in  screen  space.  At  this  point, 
the  record  keeping  concerning  the  leaves  and  branches  which  were  already  inspected 
becomes  important.  The  examination  status  records  allow  the  octant-wide  search  to 
concentrate  on  the  octants  in  image  space  which  were  originally  by-passed  since  only  by¬ 
passed  octants  can  contribute  to  the  final  image.  Because  only  the  suboctants  which  can 
contribute  to  the  final  image  are  projected  during  this  broader  search,  and  as  over  80%  of 
the  computation  occurs  in  the  leaves  and  lowest  level  branches,  a  performance  gain  is 
realized. 

In  order  to  enhance  the  operation  of  the  adaptive  FTB  algorithm,  the  object  space 
pre-generation  optimization,  as  described  in  the  adaptive  BTF  algorithm,  is  performed. 
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The  use  of  oct-trees  to  hold  both  object  space  and  image  space  is  feasible  for  the  adaptive 
FTB  algorithm  for  the  same  reasons  as  object  space  pre- generation  is  effective  for  the 
adaptive  BTF  algorithm.  These  are:  1)  the  distributed  memory  architecture  allows  the  oct- 
tree  to  remain  within  memory  at  all  times  and  2)  the  partitioning  of  object  space  among  the 
SSGs  ensures  a  low  oct-tree  memory  requirement  at  the  SSGs.  Pseudocode  for  t.ie 
complete  algorithm  including  the  the  object  space  pre-generation  optimization  is  contained 
in  Appendix  J. 


Figure  6.15:  Human  Vertebrate  in  Gel  Rendered  in  the  Hypercube  Interconnection 
Topology  Using  the  Adaptive  Front-to-Back  (FTB)  Subcube-Centered  (SCC)  Hidden- 
Surface  Removal  (HSR)  Algorithm  With  0°  z-axis  Rotation  and  a  =  100%. 

The  image  rendering  accuracy  assessment  methodology  described  in  section  5.2.4 
demonstrates  that  the  adaptive  BTF  HSR  algorithm  generates  correct  images.  Using  the 
adaptive  recursive  FTB  SCC  1 1SR  algorithm,  a  643  voxel  volume  depicting  a  human 
vertebrate  in  gel  was  rendered  using  the  hypercube  interconnection  topology  with  64k  byte 


Figure  6.16:  Mitre  Box  Rendered  in  the  Hypercube  Interconnection  Topology  Using  the 
Adaptive  Front-to-Back  (FTB)  Subcube-Centered  (SCC)  Hidden-Surface  Removal  (HSR) 
Algorithm  With  0°  z-axis  Rotation  and  o  =  100%. 

message  packets  at  0°  rotation  z-axis  rotation.  The  resulting  image  is  presented  in  Figure 

6.15. 

Using  the  Adaptive  Recursive  Front-to-Back  (FTB)  SCC  HSR  algorithm,  a  643 
voxel  volume  depicting  a  mitre  box  was  rendered  using  the  hypercube  interconnection 
topology  with  64k  byte  message  packets  at  0°  rotation  as  well  as  45°  x-axis  and  45°  y-axis 
rotation.  The  resulting  images  are  presented  in  Figures  6.16  and  6.17. 

Using  the  timing  methodology  described  in  section  5.2.4,  the  performance  of  the 
adaptive  FTB  HSR  algorithm  was  determined.  As  demonstrated  in  Chapter  V,  the 
performance  of  the  pipeline  can  be  approximated  by  the  performance  of  the  SSGs,  so  the 
discussion  is  limited  to  the  performance  of  the  adaptive  FTB  HSR  algorithm  operating 


Figure  6.17:  Mitre  Box  Rendered  in  the  Hypercube  Interconnection  Topology  Using  the 
Adaptive  Front-to-Back  (FTB)  Subcube-Centered  (SCC)  Hidden-Surface  Removal  (HSR) 
Algorithm  With  45°  x-axis  and  45°  y-axis  Rotation  and  o  =  100%. 

within  each  SSG.  To  determine  if  the  amount  of  time  required  to  perform  HSR  in  the  SSG 

stage  changes  with  the  depth  of  the  cutting  plane  or  rotation,  the  adaptive  recursive  FTB 

HSR  algorithm  was  timed  for  a  range  of  cutting  plane  depths,  rotations,  threshold  window 

saturation  values,  and  scene  sizes.  These  results  are  presented  graphically  in  Figures  6.18 

through  6.21  for  both  the  SCC  and  FLL  variants  of  the  algorithm  on  323  object  space  voxel 

volumes  for  a  =  10%  and  100%.  Complete  results  for  both  variants  for  83, 163,  and  323 

scene  sizes  across  a  range  of  densities  are  contained  in  Appendix  K. 
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Adaptive  Recursive  Front-to-Back 
SCC  HSR  Algorithm  Performance 
On  a  10%  Full  32  x  32  x  32  Cube 
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Figure  6.19:  Performance  of  the  Subcube-Centered  (SCC)  Variant  of  the  Adaptive 
Recursive  Front-to-Back  (FTB)  HSR  Algorithm  with  a  =  10%. 
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Figure  6.20:  Performance  of  the  Front-Lower-Left  (FLL)  Variant  of  the  Adaptive 
Recursive  Front-to-Back  (FTB)  HSR  Algorithm  with  a  =  100%. 
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Figure  6.21:  Performance  of  the  Front-Lower-Left  (FLL)  Variant  of  the  Adaptive 
Recursive  Front-to-Back  (FTB)  HSR  Algorithm  with  c  =  10%. 
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A  comparison  of  the  performance  of  the  FLL  and  SCC  variants  of  the  basic,  scene 
editing,  and  adaptive  FTB  HSR  algorithms  with  no  rotation  is  presented  in  Figures  6.22 
and  6.23  for  a  scene  size  of  323  voxels  in  object  space  across  a  range  of  threshold  window 
saturation  values.  Complete  results  for  both  variants  on  83, 163,  and  323  scene  sizes  are 
contained  in  Appendix  K. 

The  performance  of  the  adaptive  FTB  algorithm,  as  indicated  by  the  foregoing 
performance  graphs,  is  as  expected.  The  image  rendering  time  for  a  given  a  is  fairly 
consistent  for  different  cutting  plane  locations  due  to  two  capabilities  in  the  algorithm. 

First,  the  algorithm  can  omit  processing  octants  at  the  front  of  the  image  and  begin 
processing  where  the  cutting  plane  intersects  an  octant  This  capacity,  combined  with  the 


Comparison  of  Basic,  Edit,  and 
Adaptive  FTB  FLL  HSR  Algorithms  On 
a  32  x  32  x  32  Cube  at  Different  Thresholds 


Figure  6.22:  Comparison  of  the  Elapsed  Rendering  Time  Performance  of  the  Adaptive, 
Scene  Editing,  and  Basic  Recursive  Front-to-Back  (FTB)  Front-Lower-Left  (FLL)  HSR 

Algorithms. 


Comparison  of  Basic,  Edit,  and 
Adaptive  FTB  SCC  HSR  Algorithms  On 
a  32  x  32  x  32  Cube  at  Different  Thresholds 


Cutting  Plane  Depth 

Figure  6.23:  Comparison  of  the  Elapsed  Rendering  Time  Performance  of  the  Adaptive, 
Scene  Editing,  and  Basic  Recursive  Front-to-Back  (FTB)  Subcube-Centered  (SCC)  HSR 

Algorithms. 

capability  for  image  rendering  processing  termination  when  the  image  is  complete,  insures 
consistent  performance  for  a  given  a. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  change  in  a  affects  the  performance  of  the  algorithm 
noticeably.  As  a  deceases,  the  image  rendering  time  increases  until  a  =  50%,  then  the 
image  rendering  time  decreases,  but  not  to  the  level  achieved  when  a  =  100%.  This 
performance  is  explained  by  the  interaction  of  the  object  space  oct-tree  and  the  image  space 
oct-tree.  For  large  a  values,  many  of  the  image  space  voxels  predicted  to  be  written  to 
screen  space  are  filled  by  object  space  voxel  values  which  are  accepted  by  the  threshold 
window.  The  high  acceptance  rate  precludes  the  need  to  engage  the  mechanisms  which 
search  through  image  space  for  additional  voxels  with  which  to  fill  in  screen  space  holes. 
For  low  ct  values,  many  of  the  image  space  voxel  values  predicted  to  fill  in  screen  space  are 
filled  by  object  space  voxel  values  which  fail  the  distance  test  The  existence  of  holes 
forces  continued  transformation  of  object  space  voxels  into  image  space.  This  processing 
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results  in  many  of  the  image  space  oct-tree  co-level  branches  being  reached  in  the  search  for 
voxels  having  density  values  within  the  threshold  window.  However,  the  object  space  oct- 
tree  prevents  examination  of  the  leaves  of  the  image  space  oct-tree  because  the  density  value 
is  known  before  the  image  space  leaves  are  processed.  Since  most  of  the  image  rendering 
cost  is  incurred  when  processing  the  image  space  oct-tree  leaves,  eliminating  these  fruitless 
computations  while  trying  to  fill-in  screen  space  holes  reduces  elapsed  image  rendering 
time.  The  worst  possible  processing  situation  occurs  when  a  large  proportion  of  voxels 
values  in  the  object  space  oct-tree  fall  within  the  threshold  window,  but  the  number  of 
holes  to  fill  are  relatively  few.  This  processing  situation  results  in  many  of  the  object- 
space-to-image-space  transformation  computations  being  wasted  because  a  large  number  of 
screen  space  positions  are  already  occupied  by  a  density  value.  This  situation  occurs  at  a  = 
50%. 

With  the  intent  of  providing  more  consistent  image  rendering  times  and  a  higher 
image  rendering  rate  than  is  possible  with  either  the  adaptive  FTB  or  BTF  algorithms,  I 
decided  to  investigate  the  performance  which  can  be  achieved  by  dynamically  selecting  the 
algorithm  with  superior  predicted  performance  for  a  given  processing  situation.  The  results 
of  this  inquiry  are  presented  in  the  next  section. 

6.6  Dynamic  Adaptive  Hidden-Surface  Removal. 

An  enhancement  to  the  performance  of  the  SSG  stage  can  be  attained  by  an  SSG- 
specific  selection  of  either  the  adaptive  BTF  or  adaptive  FTB  HSR  algorithm  based  on  the 
image  rendering  situation  within  each  SSG.  The  selection  process  takes  advantage  of  the 
consistently  low  image  rendering  times  achieved  with  the  adaptive  FTB  algorithm  when 
high  o  values  are  realized  within  an  SSG  or  when  the  cutting  plane  is  near  the  front  of  the 
portion  of  image  space  processed  by  the  SSG.  In  addition,  the  algorithm  selection 
procedure  capitalizes  on  the  consistently  low  image  rendering  time  achieved  by  the  adaptive 
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BTF  algorithm  for  low  o  values  within  an  SSG  or  when  the  cutting  plane  is  near  the  back 
of  the  portion  of  image  space  processed  by  the  SSG. 

This  new  scene-processing  strategy  improves  SSG  performance  by  having  each 
SSG  in  the  multiprocessor  image  rendering  machine  independently  and  dynamically  select, 
for  each  user  input,  the  best  performing  adaptive  recursive  HSR  algorithm.  Algorithm 
selection  is  based  on  the  location  of  the  cutting  plane  within  the  {9{j}  for  each  processor 

and  the  threshold  window  saturation1  (fullness)  within  the  volume  to  be  displayed.  In 
general,  a  cutting  plane  close  to  the  front  of  the  scene  indicates  that  a  recursive  front-to- 
back  algorithm  should  be  used,  while  a  plane  location  at  the  back  calls  for  the  use  of 
recursive  back-to-front  algorithm.  Threshold  window  saturation  affects  the  cutover  depth 
by  advancing  the  cutover  point  as  threshold  window  saturation  decreases.  The  remainder 
of  this  section  describes  an  approach  to  selection  of  the  algorithm  cutover  point  and 
resulting  SSG  performance. 

The  basis  for  selection  of  either  the  adaptive  FTB  or  the  BTF  algorithm  is  the  z'- 
dimension  location  of  the  cutting  plane  in  image  space  and  ae.  This  strategy  is  justified  by 

two  observations.  First,  for  cutting  planes  close  to  the  front  of  the  scene,  the  adaptive  BTF 
algorithm  must  process  most  of  the  data,  whereas  the  adaptive  FTB  algorithm  processes 
relatively  little,  giving  the  FTB  algorithm  a  performance  edge.  As  the  cutting  plane  moves 
deeper  into  the  scene,  the  two  algorithms  approach  the  same  performance  until,  at  the 
cutover  point,  the  overhead  of  the  adaptive  FTB  algorithm  equals  the  pixel  overwriting  cost 
of  the  adaptive  BTF  algorithm.  From  the  cutover  point  on  to  the  back  of  the  scene,  the 
adaptive  BTF  algorithm  is  faster  than  the  adaptive  FTB  algorithm.  These  ideas  are 

'The  threshold  window  saturation,  o,  is  the  percentage  of  the  voxels  within  the  {^,}  of  an  SSG  which 

fall  within  the  threshold  window  set  by  the  user.  Because  the  threshold  window  saturation  is  unknown 
before  the  image  is  formed,  it  is  approximated  by  the  expected  threshold  window  saturation,  oe.  The 
expected  value  is  obtained  by  histogramming  [%,}  as  each  SSG  loads  its  data  set  and  then  computing  each 
density  value’s  percentage  population  within  [9(g) .  The  value  for  oe  is  obtained  by  summing  the  density 
value  percentage  population  values  of  the  density  values  which  lie  within  the  threshold  window. 
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illustrated  in  Figure  6.24  where  a  cutting  plane  dividing  a  volume  in  image  space  is 
depicted.  For  illustrative  purposes,  the  volume  is  divided  between  two  processors.  The 
cutting  plane  lies  close  to  the  front  of  the  portion  of  image  space  operated  upon  by 
processor  one,  so  this  processor  should  employ  the  adaptive  FTB  algorithm  to  generate  its 
image.  However,  the  cutting  plane  lies  close  to  the  back  of  the  volume  processed  by 
processor  two,  so  the  best  choice  for  this  processor  is  the  adaptive  BTF  algorithm. 


Figure  6.24:  The  Influence  of  Cutting  Plane  Location  on  Processor  Selection  of  Either 
the  Front-to-Back  (FTB)  or  Back-to-Front  (BTF)  Hidden-Surface  Removal  Algorithm. 
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The  second  observation  is  that,  for  low  ae  values,  the  adaptive  BTF  algorithm 
computes  relatively  few  image  space  coordinates  because  of  its  use  of  the  pre-generated 
object  space  oct-tree.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  FTB  algorithm  which  generates  all  of  the 
image  space  coordinates  once  when  pre-generating  the  image  space  oct-tree,  and  then 
generates  a  substantial  fraction  of  these  same  coordinates  again  when  attempting  to  fill  in 
screen  space  with  a  sparsely  populated  image  space. 

Given  this  basic  strategy  for  dynamic  algorithm  selection,  I  decided  to  investigate 
the  positioning  of  the  cutover  point,  by  gathering  SSG  image  rendering  elapsed  time 
performance  data  on  each  of  the  four  adaptive  HSR  algorithm  variants  for  x-axis  and  y-axis 
rotation  from  0°  to  360°.  This  testing  was  combined  with  the  examination  of  the  effect  of 
the  threshold  window  saturation,  o,  upon  the  performance  of  the  algorithm  by  using  a 
values  of  10%,  50%,  90%,  and  100%.  For  each  a,  the  effect  of  voxel  value  distribution 
within  {fA£,}  was  determined  for  the  extreme  cases:  desired  voxel  values  are  clumped  in  a 
compact  sub- volume  within  {'hQ  or  desired  voxel  values  are  randomly  distributed  within 
{ Oig).  Results  indicate  that  neither  random  nor  clumped  distribution  affects  adaptive  BTF 

algorithm  image  rendering  speed  but  that  the  adaptive  FTB  algorithm  performs  better  for 
clumped  than  random  distributions.  Therefore,  to  encompass  the  expected  performance 
range  of  the  dynamic  HSR  algorithm,  the  following  analysis  is  based  upon  timing  results 
obtained  from  the  random  as  well  as  the  clumped  voxel  value  distributions. 

The  initial  round  of  testing  demonstrated  that  the  two  FLL-based  algorithm  variants 
do  not  offer  as  much  performance  gain  using  this  approach  as  do  the  SCC-based 

algorithms.  Testing  on  the  FLL-based  variants  demonstrated  that  for  several  different  x- 
and  y-axis  rotations,  the  cutover  point  falls  to  the  rear  of  [9{j).  This  performance  is 
attributed  to  the  location  of  P0  and  Pj  within  {^,}  and  { 7{j)  for  the  FLL  approach.  As 

was  the  case  for  the  basic  and  edit  BTF  and  FTB  algorithms,  the  performance  of  the 

adaptive  BTF  FLL  algorithm  suffers  because  the  cutting  plane  intersection  test  examines  the 
volume  around  Pj  for  an  intersection,  with  the  volume  defined  by  the  distance  from  Pf  to 
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Figure  6.25:  Algorithm  Cutover  Location  Frequency  Distribution  for  Threshold 
Window  Saturation  Values  of  100%  and  10%  Using  the  Adaptive  Front-to-Back  (FTB) 
and  Adaptive  Back-to-Front  (BTF)  Subcube-Centered  (SCC)  HSR  Algorithms, 
the  furthest  point  within  { .  Because  the  test  volume  is  eight  times  larger  than  { 9{j} , 

the  algorithm  spends  additional  time  working  in  octants  of  { iV/}  and  (%}  which  do  not 


BTF/FTB  Cutover  Depth  vs  Elapsed  Time 
On  a  100%  Full  32  x  32  x  32  Cube 


BTF/FTB  Cutover  Depth  vs  Elapsed  Time 
On  a  10%  Full  32  x  32  x  32  Cube 


Figure  6.26:  Average  Elapsed  Time  at  Algorithm  Cutover  Location  for  Threshold 
Window  Saturation  Values  of  100%  and  10%  Using  the  Adaptive  Front-to-Back  (FTB) 
and  Adaptive  Back-to-Front  (BTF)  Subcube-Centered  (SCC)  HSR  Algorithms. 

appear  in  the  final  rendered  image.  The  SCC-based  algorithms  do  not  have  this 

performance  characteristic,  therefore  I  investigated  the  performance  of  these  algorithms  in 
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depth.  The  SCC-based  Dynamic  Adaptive  HSR  algorithm  and  performance  is  described  in 
the  following  paragraphs. 

Upon  completion  of  the  SSC-based  testing  of  the  adaptive  FTB  and  BTF 
algorithms,  the  data  revealed  that  x  varies  with  the  angular  rotation  about  the  x-  and  y-axes 
and  with  a.  The  frequency  distribution  for  x  within  a  323  object  space  cube  for  a  =  10% 
and  a  =  100%  is  presented  in  Figure  6.25.  The  complete  set  of  frequency  distributions 
obtained  for  the  SCC-based  algorithm  for  all  four  a  values  and  three  object  space  cube 
sizes  is  contained  in  Appendix  L. 

The  image  rendering  time  at  the  cutover  points  was  also  computed,  and  is  presented 
in  Figure  6.26  for  a  =  10%  and  100%.  The  complete  set  of  cutover  point  elapsed  times 
for  each  cutover  position  for  all  four  a  values  and  three  object  space  cube  sizes  is  contained 
in  Appendix  L. 

From  examination  of  this  data  and  other  data  sets,  it  is  apparent  that  x  moves 
forward  within  the  object  space  cube  for  each  SSG  as  the  value  of  a  decreases.  This  result 
is  expected  because  the  performance  of  the  adaptive  BTF  algorithm  improves  with 
decreasing  a,  while  the  performance  of  the  adaptive  FTB  algorithm  initially  worsens  and 
then  improves  to  nearly  the  a  =  100%  level.  Given  that  x  moves  forward  with  decreasing 
a,  and  does  so  smoothly,  x  versus  a  was  plotted  for  the  test  rotation  cases  and  object  space 
{'Ho),  yielding  a  distribution  of  cutover  locations  within  the  volume.  The  plot  indicated 

that  there  is  a  clear  central  tendency  to  the  location  of  x,  but  that  there  is  also  a  wide 
distribution  around  this  central  point  As  no  single  value  was  clearly  superior,  an  analytic 
expression  for  the  cutover  point  for  a  given  x  is  required.  To  prevent  premature  cutover  of 
the  algorithms,  the  largest  x  value  for  each  a  was  selected  from  each  x  vs  a  plot,  and  these 
points  were  used  to  derive  a  second  degree  polynomial  expression  for  cutover  point 
location.  This  procedure  yielded  the  following  equations. 

For  a  8  x  8  x  8  object  space  cube:  x  =  6.25a2  +  1.25a  +  7.81 

For  a  16  x  16  x  16  object  space  cube:  x  =  6.25a2  +  1 1.25a  +  8.81 


(6.1) 

(6.2) 
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For  a  32  x  32  x  32  object  space  cube:  x  =  18.75a2 3 4 5 6 7  +  13.75a  +  14.43  (6.3) 

With  these  equations,  and  using  the  ae  estimation  procedure1,  the  BTF/FTB 
algorithm  cutover  point  can  be  estimated  independently  by  each  SSG  for  a  given  set  of  user 
threshold  window  settings.  Once  a  is  in  hand,  the  appropriate  equation  from  6.1  -  6.3  is 
used  to  calculate  x*  Then  the  cutting  plane  location  is  compared  to  x>  if  the  cutting  plane  is 
ahead  of  x,  then  the  adaptive  FTB  algorithm  is  used,  otherwise  the  adaptive  BTF  algorithm 
is  selected  by  the  SSG. 

1  ^=Brgaaca3a.t, ■  ,  . ,,ni  ,i  ,  h  r 

Table  6.1 

_ The  Dynamic  Hidden-Surface  Removal  Algorithm _ 

1 .  Produce  a  histogram  of  { iV^jas  the  data  volume  is  loaded. 

2 .  After  the  data  set  is  fully  loaded,  the  percentage  of  the  voxels  in  { 7^) 

having  each  density  value  is  calculated  using  the  histogram  data. 

3 .  For  each  set  of  user  inputs,  each  SSG  independently  determines  if  its 
[9{j}  lies  in  front  of  the  cutting  plane  using  the  cutting  plane  intersection 

and  back-to-front  reference  plane  distance  tests  in  the  adaptive  BTF  HSR 
algorithm. 

4 .  Each  SSG  lying  in  front  of  the  cutting  plane  performs  no  computations 
and  sends  its  MP  a  no-data  message. 

5 .  If  an  SSG  is  fully  behind  the  cutting  plane,  the  adaptive  FTB  algorithm 
is  used  by  the  SSG  to  generate  its  image  space  output. 

6.  If  the  cutting  plane  intersects  an  SSG’s  { ,  the  SSG  computes  ae 

by  summing  the  histogram  percentages  and  uses  this  figure  to  calculate  X 
using  the  proper  equation  from  6. 1  -  6.3. 

7 .  If  the  cutting  plane  lies  behind  X»  then  the  adaptive  BTF  algorithm  is 

used,  otherwise  the  adaptive  FTB  algorithm  is  used. _ 


'To  recap  the  procedure,  ae  is  based  upon  the  histogram  of  {9^}  found  as  each  SSG  loads  its  data  set. 
The  histogram  is  used  to  calculate  each  density  value’s  percentage  population  within  {^} ,  The  value  for 
<JC  for  a  given  threshold  window  is  obtained  by  summing  the  density  value  percentage  population  values 
of  the  density  values  which  lie  within  the  threshold  window. 
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Using  the  Dynamic  Adaptive  SCC  HSR  algorithm,  a  643  voxel  volume  depicting 
a  human  vertebrate  in  gel  was  rendered  using  the  hypercube  interconnection  topology  with 
64k  byte  message  packets  at  0°  z-axis  rotation.  The  resulting  image  is  presented  in  Figure 
6.27. 


Figure  6.27:  Human  Vertebrate  in  Gel  Rendered  in  the  Hypercube  Interconnection 
Topology  Using  the  Dynamic  Adaptive  Subcube-Centered  (SCC)  Hidden-Surface  Removal 
(HSR)  Algorithm  With  0°  z-axis  Rotation  at  O  =  100%. 

Using  the  Dynamic  Adaptive  SCC  HSR  algorithm,  a  643  voxel  volume  depicting  a 
mitre  box  was  rendered  using  the  hypercube  interconnection  topology  with  64k  byte 
message  packets  at  0°  rotation  as  well  as  45°  x-axis  and  45°  y-axis  rotation.  The  resulting 
images  are  in  Figures  6.28  and  6.29. 

The  use  of  the  Dynamic  Adaptive  SCC  HSR  algorithm  results  in  approximately  a 
50%  performance  improvement  over  the  basic  BTF  SCC  HSR  algorithm.  The  range  of 
performance  varies  from  a  20%  improvement  at  various  rotations  when  a  =  50%  and  the 
cutting  plane  lies  at  the  front  of  { 9{j)  to  a  99%  improvement  for  all  a  values  when  the 


Figure  6.28:  Mitre  Box  Rendered  in  the  Hypercube  Interconnection  Topology  Using  the 
Dynamic  Adaptive  Subcube-Centered  (SCC)  Hidden-Surface  Removal  (HSR)  Algorithm 

With  0°  z-axis  Rotation  and  c  =  100%. 

cutting  plane  lies  at  the  back  of  the  { 5V/j  for  an  SSG.  For  illustrative  purposes,  the  image 
rendering  time  performance  obtained  using  the  dynamic  HSR  algorithm  on  a  323  object 
space  is  compared  to  the  basic,  edit,  and  adaptive  HSR  algorithms  Figures  6.30  -  6.31. 
Illustrative  results  for  83,  163,  and  323  object  space  volumes  across  a  range  of  a  values  are 
provided  in  Appendix  M. 

To  fully  exploit  this  advance  in  SSG  performance,  a  change  to  MP  operation  is 
advisable.  In  previous  discussions  of  the  medical  imaging  pipeline,  MP  operation  required 
that  the  MP  wait  until  all  SSG  inputs  are  available  before  merging  the  input  data  in  either 
BTF  or  FTB  order.  With  the  adoption  of  the  dynamic  HSR  algorithm  by  the  SSGs,  an  MP 
may  receive  input  data  sets  at  irregular  intervals  instead  of  nearly  simultaneously. 

Therefore,  the  MP  is  allowed  to  merge  the  first  input  data  set  it  receives  into  the  empty 
output  buffer,  and  then  continue  merging  later  arriving  data  sets  as  they  arrive  so  long  as 
the  incoming  data  set  is  either  FTB  or  BTF  adjacent  to  data  already  present  in  the  output 


Elapsed  Time  (tics' 
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Dynamic  Adaptive  Subcube-Centered  (SCC)  Hidden-Surface  Removal  (HSR)  Algorithm 


With  45°  x-axis  and  45°  y-axis  Rotation  and  a  =  100%. 


Comparison  of  Basic,  Edit,  Adaptive  and 
Dynamic  SCC  HSR  Algorithms  On  a 
100%  Full  32  x  32  x  32  Cube 


Figure  6.30:  Image  Rendering  Elapsed  Time  vs  Cutting  Plane  Location  for  the 
Dynamic,  Basic,  Adaptive  and  Edit  FI  B  and  BTF  HSR  Algorithms  at  a  =  100%. 
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Comparison  of  Basic,  Edit,  Adaptive 
and  Dynamic  SCC  HSR  Algorithms 
On  a  10%  Full  32  x  32  x  32  Cube 


Figure  6.31:  Image  Rendering  Elapsed  Time  vs  Cutting  Plane  Location  for  the 
Dynamic,  Basic,  Adaptive  and  Edit  Front-to-Back  (FTB)  and  Back-to-Front  (BTF)  HSR 

Algorithms  at  o  =  10%. 

buffer  of  the  MP.  If  a  data  set  is  not  adjacent,  it  is  held  until  it  is  and  then  it  is  merged. 
When  an  MP  finishes  its  input  data  merge,  the  result  is  forwarded  to  the  next  stage,  where 
that  MP  also  employs  the  “merge  ‘em  as  you  get  'em”  strategy.  The  net  effect  is  that  Te, 
the  elapsed  time  to  render  the  full  image  is  decreased,  as  well  as  Tr,  the  rate  as  which 
images  are  produced. 

The  requirement  in  Chapter  V  for  an  MIMD  multiprocessor  is  amplified  with  the  use  of 
the  dynamic  HSR  algorithm  because  a  SIMD  implementation  would  be  cumbersome  and 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  achieve  because  of  the  parallelism  required.  The  medical 
imaging  pipeline  as  described  in  Chapter  V  required  MIMD  parallelism  because  each  stage 
of  the  pipeline  performs  different  operations.  With  the  use  of  the  dynamic  HSR  algorithm, 
and  the  modification  to  MP  operation  described  above,  the  processors  in  each  stage  now 
employ  different  algorithms,  dynamically  selected  for  each  user  input,  providing  loosely- 
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coupled  parallel  operation  along  both  axes  of  the  pipeline.  Since  the  processors  in  each 
stage  can  now  optimize  their  performance  based  upon  the  unique  processing  situation  local 
to  each  processor,  a  performance  gain  is  achieved  for  the  pipeline.  Pipeline  performance 
on  a  323  image  space  for  o  =  100%  and  c  =  10%  with  zero  rotation  and  the  cutting  plane  at 
the  front  of  the  volume  employing  the  dynamic  HSR  algorithm  in  the  SSG  stage  is 
compared  to  the  performance  obtained  for  the  basic  and  edit  HSR  algorithms  under 
identical  conditions  in  Figures  6.32  and  6.33.  These  results  demonstrate  that  the  dynamic 
HSR  algorithm  provides  a  noticeable  reduction  in  3D  image  rendering  time. 

Comparison  of  Basic,  Edit,  and  Dynamic 
SCC  HSR  Algorithms  in  a  Hypercube 


Interconnection  Topology 


Figure  6.32:  Performance  of  the  Dynamic,  Basic,  and  Edit  HSR  Algorithms  Using  the 
Hypercube  Interconnection  Topology  at  cr  =  100%  and  with  the  Cutting  Plane  at  the  Front 

of  the  Volume. 
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Figure  6.33:  Performance  of  the  Dynamic,  Basic,  and  Edit  HSR  Algorithms  using  the 
Hypercube  Interconnection  Topology  at  O  =  10%  and  with  the  Cutting  Plane  at  the  Front  of 

the  Volume. 


6.7  Summary. 

In  this  chapter ,  two  adaptive  hidden- surface  removal  algorithms  have  been 
described  and  demonstrated  to  run  faster  than  the  basic  BTF  and  FTB  HSR  algorithms  for 
rendering  3D  images.  The  dynamic  HSR  algorithm  was  then  described.  This  algorithm 
capitalizes  upon  the  strengths  of  the  adaptive  algorithms  by  allowing  each  SSG  to  select  the 
algorithm  which  offers  the  best  performance  given  the  local  processing  situation  at  each 
SSG.  The  dynamic  HSR  algorithm  provides  an  average  50%  performance  improvement 
over  either  of  the  basic  HSR  algorithms.  As  a  means  of  further  improving  the  performance 
of  the  medical  imaging  pipeline,  the  dynamic  HSR  algorithm  can  be  combined  with  a 
change  to  MP  operation  to  reduce  Te  and  Tr,  and  this  combination  was  shown  to  provide 
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superior  performance  to  the  medical  imaging  pipeline  when  running  the  basic  HSR 
algorithm  in  the  SSG  stage  and  a  single  algorithm  in  the  MP  stage. 

The  next  chapter  presents  broad  conclusions  and  a  summary  of  this  work  as  well  as 
outlining  future  avenues  for  investigation. 


CHAPTER  VII 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  FUTURE  WORK 


7.1  Introduction. 

The  preceding  pages  outlined  the  development  of  a  medical  imaging  machine  which 
renders  3D  images  from  raw  voxel  data  within  a  Multiple-Instruction,  Multiple-Data 
(MIMD)  multiprocessor  architecture  at  interactive  rates.  The  interactive  performance  of  the 
machine  is  achieved  using  a  dynamic  adaptive  hidden-surface  removal  algorithm,  which 
provides  a  50%  reduction  in  image  rendering  elapsed  time  over  other  recursive  hidden- 
surface  removal  algorithms.  This  chapter  recaps  this  research  and  suggests  future  work 
directed  toward  improving  three-dimensional  (3D)  medical  image  quality  and  rendering 
speed. 

7.2  Summary  and  Conclusions. 

Chapters  II  -  IV  presented  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  medical  imaging, 
graphics,  and  medical-imaging  modality  literature.  This  survey  was  conducted  with  three 
purposes  in  mind.  First,  to  determine  the  unique  aspects  of  3D  medical  imaging  which 
impact  3D  image  rendering  operations.  Second,  to  ascertain  the  image  processing 
techniques  common  to  all  3D  medical  imaging  machines.  Third,  to  capitalize  upon  the 
experience  of  prior  researchers  to  determine  (1)  which  portions  of  the  3D  image  generation 
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operation  are  parallelizable,  and  (2)  the  techniques  applied  in  the  past  to  achieve  this 
parallelization. 

Chapter  II  presented  a  description  of  five  medical  imaging  modalities: 

Computerized  Tomography,  Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging,  Positron  Emission 
Tomography,  Single  Photon  Emission  Computed  Tomography,  and  Ultrasound.  The 
discussion  in  that  chapter  concentrated  primarily  on  the  imaging  aspects  of  each  modality 
such  as  resolution,  limitations,  and  physical  interpretation  of  the  image  data.  In  addition, 
the  physics  and  operation  of  each  modality  was  briefly  sketched  and  the  tomographic 
reconstruction  process  was  described. 

Chapter  III  was  dedicated  to  a  review  of  the  graphics  techniques  and  data  models 
developed  for  3D  volume  rendering,  with  particular  emphasis  placed  on  the  techniques 
employed  for  rendering  medical  image  volumes.  The  object  and  image  space  coordinate 
systems  used  in  this  dissertation  were  explained,  and  the  octree,  cuberille,  and  voxel  data 
models  were  defined.  An  introduction  to  the  ray  tracing  literature  was  presented.  The 
chapter  summarizes  the  techniques  devised  for  performing  the  fundamental  image 
processing  tasks  of  geometric  transformation,  hidden-surface  removal,  shading,  image 
segmentation,  and  anti-aliasing  within  the  context  of  the  voxel  data  model. 

To  provide  a  setting  for  the  results  presented  in  Chapters  V  and  VI  in  terms  of  prior 
efforts  in  the  3D  medical  imaging  arena,  Chapter  IV  described  eleven  medical  imaging 
machines.  The  major  innovation(s)  within  each  machine  were  characterized  and  the 
approach  taken  by  each  machine  to  the  task  of  medical  image  rendering  was  examined  in 
terms  of  the  shading,  anti-aliasing,  and  hidden-surface  removal  algorithms  employed,  the 
machine  architecture,  and  the  degree  of  parallelism  in  each  machine.  The  performance  of 
each  machine  was  assessed  in  terms  of  image  resolution  and  3D  medical  image  rendering 
speed.  The  material  presented  in  Chapter  IV  allowed  me  to  draw  two  conclusions  of 
importance  to  my  research.  First,  due  to  the  amount  of  data  to  be  processed,  a  pipeline 
approach  to  image  processing  is  required  if  rapid  image  generation  is  to  be  achieved.  This 
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conclusion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  all  ten  machines  designed  to  achieve  an  interactive 
image  rendering  capability  employ  some  form  of  pipeline.  Second,  due  to  data 
independence  in  the  voxel  data  model,  the  image  data  can  be  partitioned  into  smaller  units 
for  independent  processing  by  individual  processors  (as  in  Pixel  Planes,  Reynolds'  Voxel 
Processor,  Kaufman’s  Cube  machine,  and  Ardent’s  Titan).  A  further  benefit  which 
accrued  from  this  search  was  the  realization  that  no  researcher  or  company  has  attempted  to 
produce  3D  medical  images  at  interactive  rates  using  a  MIMD  general-purpose  medium- 
grain  multiprocessor.  Because  the  performance  of  this  class  of  machines  has  improved 
dramatically  over  the  last  few  years,  I  decided  to  investigate  the  suitability  of  this  class  of 
computing  machine  to  the  3D  medical  image  rendering  task.  Due  to  the  decision  to  host  the 
image  rendering  pipeline  within  a  general-purpose  machine,  the  image  processing 
algorithms  were  implemented  in  software. 

The  host  parallel  processing  machine  is  assumed  to  be  a  distributed  memory  MIMD 
(Multiple  Instruction,  Multiple  Data  [Fly72])  architecture  machine  using  message  packets 
for  intemode  communication1.  My  MIMD  multiprocessor-hosted  pipeline  approach 
segregates  the  image  processing  operations  into  functional  units,  facilitating  the  use  of 
modular  component  design  and  testing  via  independent  operation  of  the  individual  stages  of 
the  pipeline.  In  addition,  the  performance  of  the  pipeline  can  be  incrementally  improved  by 
attacking  the  performance  of  critical,  bottleneck  operations  rather  than  addressing  the  image 
rendering  task  as  an  indivisible  operation. 

The  motivation  for  adopting  this  MIMD  based,  pipeline  approach  comes  from  the 
twin  requirements  for  image  accuracy  and  interactive  rendering  speed  as  well  as  the  desire 
for  a  flexible  implementation  of  the  image  rendering  algorithms.  There  are  two  drawbacks 
to  the  approach  I  chose,  the  slowness  inherent  in  a  software  implementation  and  the  large 


1  The  use  of  message  packets  eliminates  the  memory  contention/synchronization  issues  which  affect  the 
shared  memory  machines  while  permitting  inter-process  synchronization. 
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volume  of  data  to  be  processed.  To  achieve  interactive  processing  speeds  within  these 
constraints  requires  the  distribution  of  the  processing  workload  within  a  parallel  processing 
environment. 

The  research  presented  in  Chapters  V  and  VI  is  directed  at  five  distinct,  yet 
interrelated  research  issues.  The  first  concern  was  the  proposal  of  an  image  processing 
pipeline  and  the  selection  of  algorithms  used  within  the  pipeline  for  image  generation.  The 
second  step  addressed  locating  the  processing  bottlenecks  in  the  image  generation  pipeline 
when  it  was  embedded  in  a  general-purpose  MIMD  multi-processor.  The  third  issue  was 
determining  the  cause  of  these  bottlenecks  and  devising  techniques  for  reducing/eliminating 
their  impact.  The  fourth  concern  was  formulation  of  a  definition  of  recursive  hidden- 
surface  removal  algorithms  to  guide  the  attack  on  the  bottleneck  in  the  Subscene  Generator 
(SSG)  portion  of  the  pipeline.  The  fifth  phase,  which  is  the  major  portion  of  my  work, 
addressed  employing  this  definition  to  reduce/minimize  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the 
Subscene  Generator  stage  bottleneck.  The  significant  portions  of  my  work  in  each  of  these 
topics  is  summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Chapter  V  concentrated  on  the  exposition  of  my  work  in  the  first  four  areas 
described  above,  with  Chapter  VI  dedicated  to  the  presentation  of  new  algorithms  which 
significantly  reduce  the  computation  required  to  form  a  3D  medical  image. 

Chapter  V  describes  the  five  stage  image  processing  pipeline  which  was  designed 
based  on  the  insight  gained  into  3D  medical  imaging  via  the  survey.  Processing  within  the 
pipeline  is  organized  into  a  front-  and  back-end.  The  front-end  of  the  pipeline  performs  the 
user  interface  and  volume  rendering  operations  in  software  upon  the  unprocessed  voxel 
data.  The  back-end  of  the  pipeline  accomplishes  pixel  shading  and  3D  image  enhancement 
operations  in  hardware.  The  use  of  software  rather  than  hardware  in  the  front-end  of  the 
pipeline  provides  a  flexible,  modular  implementation  of  the  image  rendering  algorithms. 
The  decision  to  use  raw  voxel  data,  rather  than  preprocessing  the  data  to  extract  surfaces, 
avoids  the  information  loss  inherent  in  the  surface  detection  and  surface  tracking 
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approaches  to  volume  reduction.  The  use  of  hardware  to  perform  the  pixel  shading 
operations  provides  the  capability  for  high  throughput  in  the  portion  of  the  pipeline  where 
the  computational  workload  demands  processing  speed. 

The  correct  operation  of  the  pipeline  was  validated  in  a  trial  implementation  of  a  3D 
image  rendering  machine,  with  recursive  BTF/FTB  hidder  surface  removal  algorithms 
employed  in  the  second.  Subscene  Generator,  stage  of  the  pipeline.  The  decision  to  use 
recursive  back-to-ftont  (BTF)  and  front-to-back  (FTB)  hidden-surface  removal  algorithms 
was  based  upon  three  advantages  possessed  by  these  algorithms  within  a  voxel-based 
general-purpose  MIMD  multiprocessor- hosted  image  rendering  pipeline.  First,  this  class 
of  algt.-ithms  combines  hidden-surface  removal,  image  rotation,  and  cutting-plane  insertion 
into  one  operation,  thereby  minimizing  the  amount  of  processing  performed.  This 
reduction  is  especially  important  in  a  general-purpose  machine  because  the  algorithms  are 
placed  in  software  rather  than  hardware,  thereby  automatically  increasing  the  amount  of 
time  required  to  form  the  image.  Second,  the  algorithms  are  scalable  across  a  wide  range 
of  image  volumes,  albeit  with  the  restriction  that  the  scene  dimension  be  a  power  of  two. 
Third,  the  algorithms  support  independent  operation  of  the  processors  performing  the 
hidden  surface  removal  operation,  which  is  an  important  consideration  for  this  research  as 
the  image  rendering  operations  are  carried  out  within  a  general-purpose  MIMD 
multiprocessor.  A  fourth  advantage,  which  surfaced  over  the  course  of  my  research,  is  that 
these  algorithms  support  both  object  and  image  space  partitioning  of  the  data  volume. 

Both  object  and  image  space  partitioning  are  employed  within  the  image  rendering 
pipeline  in  order  to  better  exploit  the  processing  power  of  the  MIMD  multiprocessor. 

Image  space  partitioning  is  performed  on  the  rendered  volume,  thereby  reducing  image 
rendering  processing  time  by  distributing  image  shading  processing  among  several 
processors.  A  static,  equal  distribution  of  object  space  data  among  the  pipeline  front-end 
processors  is  used  to  achieve  a  balanced  workload  among  the  SSG  processors  in  the 
pipeline.  This  partitioning  of  object  space  achieves  equal  image  complexity,  and  hence 
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processing  load,  among  the  processors  in  the  SSG  stage.  In  order  to  achieve  acceptable 
elapsed  rendering  time  performance  in  a  MIMD  multiprocessor  employing  message 
passing,  the  algorithms  employed  in  the  SSG  processors  must  be  able  to  operate 
autonomously,  otherwise  communication  costs  become  prohibitive.  This  restriction  is  met 
by  the  use  of  recursive  BTF/FTB  hidden- surface  removal  algorithms  in  the  SSG  stage. 

To  determine  which  portions  of  this  pipeline  would  be  system  bottlenecks  in  an 
actual  MIMD  multiprocessor,  the  implementation  of  the  3D  medical  imaging  machine 
pipeline  was  hosted  within  simulated  MIMD  multiprocessors  having  hypercube  and  mesh 
processor  interconnection  topologies.  The  initial  implementation  employed  the  basic 
FTB/BTF  hidden-surface  removal  algorithms,  which  are  variations  on  the  recursive 
hidden-surface  algorithm  described  in  [Rey85].  The  accuracy  of  the  images  rendered  with 
these,  and  subsequently  developed  hidden-surface  removal  algorithms,  was  verified  using 
the  techniques  described  in  Chapter  V.  The  hypercube  and  mesh  interconnection 
topologies  proved  to  be  equally  suitable  processor  interconnection  schemes  across  a  wide 
range  of  message  packet  sizes  because  the  time  required  to  move  message  packets  through 
the  pipeline  within  either  topology  is  negligible  compared  to  the  accumulated  computation 
time  in  the  pipeline.  Nevertheless,  since  the  hypercube  interconnection  topology 
communication  performance  scales  effectively  to  larger  machines,  I  chose  this  topology  as 
the  host  interconnection  scheme  for  the  work  presented  in  Chapter  VI. 

The  initial  pipeline  performance  results  supported  my  conclusion  that  the  use  of  data 
partitioning  in  a  parallel  processing  environment  would  be  the  key  to  interactive  image 
rendering  performance.  Furthermore,  as  shown  in  Chapter  V,  this  initial  series  of 

experiments  revealed  three  bottlenecks  in  the  image  processing  pipeline:  image  shading, 
scene  formation  at  individual  processors  ({SY/}  generation),  and  {lY/}  merging  into  a  final 

image.  As  the  image  shading  bottleneck  can  be  removed  using  special  purpose  hardware 
attached  to  a  general  purpose  multiprocessor,  I  decided  to  attack  the  [9(j]  generation 

bottleneck  within  the  SSG  stage  of  the  pipeline,  as  this  stage  constitutes  a  critical  pipeline 
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bottleneck.  The  other  3D  medical  imaging  systems  described  in  Chapter  IV  also  spent 
considerable  effort  in  reducing  the  time  spent  on  the  processing  performed  in  this  stage,  so 
the  performance  results  and  conclusion  regarding  the  focus  of  my  research  effort  is  bom 
out  by  other  researchers  in  the  field. 

To  guide  the  effort  to  reduce  the  amount  of  processing  performed  in  the  Subscene 
Generator  stage,  a  definition  of  recursive  BTF/FTB  algorithms  was  developed  and 
described  in  Chapter  V.  Based  on  this  definition,  the  first  step  toward  reducing  the  time 
spent  in  the  SSG  stage  was  taken  in  the  development  of  BTF  and  FTB  algorithms  suitable 
for  scene  editing,  ie.,  the  image  they  form  is  only  of  that  portion  of  the  scene  which  lies  on 
the  cutting  plane  and  the  remainder  of  the  image  which  lies  behind  the  plane  is  ignored. 

The  resulting  picture  set  is  analogous  to  a  series  of  tomographic  scans  taken  at  the  desired 
orientation.  These  algorithms  are  acceptable  for  rapid  examination  of  the  scene,  but  as 
these  algorithms  do  not  provide  true  3D  images  they  are  not  acceptable  for  3D  diagnostic 
viewing.  A  description  of  these  algorithms  and  their  performance  within  the  simulated 
hypercube  and  mesh  multiprocessor  interconnection  topologies  is  contained  within  Chapter 
V. 

Two  approaches  to  achieving  a  reduction  of  3D  image  rendering  elapsed  time  were 
considered  at  this  point,  development  of  completely  new  algorithms  for  {9{j}  generation  or 

modification  of  existing  algorithms  to  exploit  the  MIMD  architecture.  Because  of  the 
advantages  of  recursive  BTF  and  FTB  algorithms,  reduction  of  rendering  time  through 
modification  of  existing  FTB  and  BTF  HSR  algorithms  was  attempted  and  is  described  in 
full  in  Chapter  VI  and  summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

To  reduce  image  processing  time  for  BTF  algorithms,  a  processing  termination 
capability  was  developed.  The  operation  of  the  adaptive  recursive  BTF  hidden-surface 
removal  algorithm  is  based  upon  information  concerning  the  distance  between  the  current 
Pj  and  the  cutting  plane  as  well  as  the  distance  from  the  current  Pj  to  the  furthest  point  in 
the  current  {%(/}  and  the  Back-to-Front  Reference  Plane.  This  information  allows  each 
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SSG  to  individually  and  selectively  terminate  BTF  processing  within  each  of  its  octants, 
and  recursively  each  suboctant,  as  soon  as  it  begins  processing  data  which  lies  in  front  of 

the  cutting  plane.  This  algorithm  significantly  reduces  image  rendering  time  when  the 
cutting  plane  is  positioned  toward  the  rear  of  an  SSG’s  {?{/},  but  when  the  cutting  plane  is 
at  the  front  of  the  { iV/} ,  the  rendering  time  performance  is  worse  than  that  of  the  basic 

recursive  BTF  algorithm. 

A  different  approach  to  image  rendering  time  performance  improvement  was  taken 
for  recursive  FTB  algorithms.  For  FTB  algorithms,  image  processing  time  can  be  reduced 
by  determining  the  number  and  location  of  the  coordinates  each  SSG  can  write  in  screen 
space  and  then  allowing  each  SSG  to  terminate  processing  as  soon  as  these  coordinates  are 

written.  The  number  and  location  of  the  screen  space  coordinates  is  determined  by 
projecting  each  SSG’s  {iV/}  into  screen  space  and  recording  the  coordinates  and  total 

number  of  pixels  predicted  to  be  written  by  each  recursively  smaller  suboctant  within  the 
corresponding  node  of  an  oct-tree.  The  adaptive  FTB  algorithm  operates  directly  on  the 
voxel  data  without  a  boundary  detection  preprocessing  step,  thereby  reducing  the  total 
amount  of  processing  required  by  each  SSG,  and  therefore  the  pipeline,  to  form  an  image. 
The  adaptive  FTB  recursive  hidden-surface  removal  algorithm  exhibits  elapsed  image 
rendering  time  performance  which  is  consistently  superior  to  that  of  the  basic  recursive 
FTB  hidden-surface  removal  algorithm.  However,  the  performance  of  this  algorithm  does 
vary  somewhat  with  the  location  of  the  cutting  plane  within  each  SSG’s  {^/}  and  varies 

significantly  with  the  threshold  window  saturation  at  each  SSG. 

At  this  point,  it  became  clear  that  the  MIMD  multiprocessor  environment  permitted  a 
unique  approach  to  reduction  of  elapsed  image  rendering  time:  the  dynamic  selection  by 
each  SSG  of  either  the  adaptive  BTF  or  FTB  algorithm  based  on  the  processing  situation 
faced  by  each  SSG.  The  dynamic  hidden-surface  removal  algorithm  is  described  in  detail 
in  Chapter  VI  and  the  performance  of  the  algorithm  is  demonstrated  there.  Recall  that  the 
pipeline  was  embedded  in  a  MIMD  machine  with  different  stages  employing  different 
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algorithms,  but  the  processing  flexibility  offered  by  a  MIMD  machine  was  not  fully 
exploited  since  the  processors  in  each  stage  employ  the  same  hidden-surface  removal 
algorithm.  As  shown  in  Chapter  IV,  other  parallel-architecture-based  machines  use  a 
SIMD  architecture  at  each  stage  of  the  image  processing  pipeline  as  this  is  one  way  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  time  spent  producing  the  image.  These  machines  relied  upon  rapid 
execution  of  the  algorithms  encoded  in  the  hardware  of  the  machine  for  their  speed.  My 
choice  of  a  general-purpose  MIMD  multiprocessor  as  the  assumed  host  machine  provided 
the  impetus  for  examining  a  new  approach  to  volume  rendering  at  an  interactive  rate. 

Experimentation  revealed  that  for  a  given  set  of  rotations,  local  threshold  window 
saturation,  and  cutting  plane  penetration,  the  processing  situation  can  vary  greatly  from 
SSG  to  SSG.  Some  SSGs  may  be  completely  in  front  of  the  cutting  plane,  some  may  have 
the  cutting  plane  pass  through  the  forward  portion  of  their  space,  some  may  have  the 
cutting  plane  pass  through  the  rear  portion  of  their  space,  and  some  may  have  the  cutting 
plane  completely  in  front  of  their  {5V/}.  Threshold  saturation  can  vary  from  0%  to  100%. 

Dynamic  algorithm  selection  reduces  the  amount  of  time  each  SSG  spends  processing  its 
scene,  and  so  reduces  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  this  stage,  by  considering  these  factors 
before  selection  of  a  hidden- surface  removal  algorithm.  In  order  to  completely  exploit  the 
possibilities  offered  by  dynamic  algorithm  selection,  a  fully  MIMD  machine  is  required  to 
support  operation  of  the  image  rendering  pipeline.  The  algorithm  selection  criteria  I 
developed  rely  on  the  orientation  of  the  scene,  the  local  threshold  window  saturation,  and 
the  cutting  plane  location  within  the  { 9{j)  of  each  SSG  to  determine  the  algorithm  for  each 

SSG  which  promises  the  lowest  processing  time.  Dynamic  algorithm  selection  therefore 
reduces  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  SSG  stage  of  the  image  rendering  pipeline  by 
providing  the  performance  of  the  adaptive  FTB  hidden-surface  removal  algorithm  when 
that  algorithm  is  optimal.  However,  any  SSG  can  transparently  switch  to  the  adaptive  BTF 
algorithm  when  that  algorithm  promises  to  reduce  local  image  rendering  time. 
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Given  the  dynamic  adaptive  HSR  algorithm,  the  final  questions  to  be  addressed 
concern  the  capabilities  required  of  the  multiprocessor  host  machine  and  the  performance 
provided  by  my  medical  imaging  pipeline  when  running  the  dynamic  adaptive  HSR 
algorithm.  Assuming  a  1  MIP  processor  at  each  node  of  the  multiprocessor,  a  hypercube 
interconnection  topology,  and  a  medical  image  size  of  256  x  256  x  128  voxels,  the  host 
requirements  and  nominal  performance  of  the  pipeline  for  two  SSG  object  space  volumes, 
16  x  16  x  16  voxels  and  32  x  32  x  32  voxels,  are  presented  in  Table  7.1. 


- - - — — - Table  7J  - - - - — — 

Multiprocessor  Host  Requirements  for  and  Representative  Performance 

of  the  Medical  Imaging  Pipeline 


SSG  Object 
Space 
Volume 
(voxels) 

Total  SSGs 
Required 

Total 

Processors 

Required 

Memory 
Requirement 
per  Processor 

Te 

(seconds) 

Tr 

(seconds) 

16  x  16  x  16 

2048 

2341 

3.1 

1.9 

32  x  32  x  32 

256 

293 

17.6 

15.1 

These  memory  and  processor  requirements,  which  are  by  no  means  modest,  can  be  met  by 
currently  available  commercial  multiprocessor  machines. 


7.3  Future  Work 


This  section  presents  four  proposals  for  research  involving  ray  tracing  within 
MIMD  multiprocessors,  improving  the  photo-realism  of  the  dynamic  hidden-surface 
removal  algorithm,  image  segmentation,  and  interactive  volume  registration. 

The  image  processing  pipeline  described  in  this  dissertation  can  be  adapted  to 


perform  3D  image  rendering  via  ray  tracing.  My  comments  here  are  limited  to  a  few  initial 
observations  on  the  implementation  of  this  conversion.  The  key  requirement  for 
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incorporating  ray  tracing  into  the  image  rendering  pipeline  is  developing  a  technique  for  ray 
propagation  which  equally  distributes  the  computational  burden  among  the  processors  in 
the  SSG  stage  and  minimizes  communication  costs.  One  technique,  proposed  by  Dippe’  in 
[Dip84]  and  designed  for  multiprocessors,  is  to  begin  with  an  approximately  equal 
partitioning  of  object  space  among  the  processors  and  then  adaptively  re-allocate  object 
space  as  the  workload  at  each  processor  is  characterized.  This  approach  propagates  rays 
through  the  volume  by  passing  messages  between  processors,  a  potentially  costly 
approach,  and  imposes  additional  computational  overhead  by  requiring  run-time 
characterization  of  the  computational  workload  at  each  processor. 

As  an  alternative  approach,  amenable  to  incorporation  into  the  image  rendering 
pipeline  I  proposed,  I  suggest  that  the  object  space  partitioning  should  remain  static  and  that 
the  algorithms  employed  at  each  SSG  should  vary.  This  would  eliminate  the  overhead 
required  to  characterize  the  processor  workload  at  ran- time  and  allow  each  SSG  to  reduce 
its  image  rendering  time.  The  ray  tracing  algorithms  can  be  selected  from  among  those 
proposed  by  Levoy,  Glassner,  Fujimoto,  or  others,  as  the  performance  of  these  algorithms 
varies  with  the  scene  complexity.  The  only  selection  requirement  is  that  the  suite  of 
algorithms  all  generate  the  same  type  of  image.  Selection  of  the  algorithm  to  be  used 
requires  characterization  of  the  image  space  volume  at  each  SSG,  and  could  possibly  be 
accomplished  using  the  oe  operator  I  devised.  In  order  to  perform  ray-propagation  at 

minimal  communication  cost,  ray  propagation  between  SSGs  can  be  simulated  either  by 
compositing  or  FTB  overlaying  in  the  Merge  Processors  (MPs).  This  simulated 
propagation  technique  is  feasible  because  the  3D  medical  image  rendering  operation  does 
not  require  spawning  rays  for  reflection,  refraction,  or  shadow  determination.  Volume 
rendering  within  each  SSG  would  proceed  as  follows.  Each  SSG  would  First  determine 
the  appropriate  ray  tracing  algorithm.  Then,  each  SSG  would  establish  the  portion  of 
screen  space  it  is  responsible  for  filling  by  employing  the  image  space  pre-projection 
portion  of  the  adaptive  FTB  algorithm  to  compute  the  screen  coordinates  it  will  write  to. 
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This  second  step  gives  each  SSG  a  virtual  screen  and  pixels  from  which  to  cast  rays. 

Then,  instead  of  applying  a  recursive  hidden-surface  removal  algorithm,  each  SSG  casts 
one  or  more  rays  from  each  screen  space  coordinate  into  its  {’H0\  volume. 

As  each  ray  progresses,  the  SSG  computes  the  final  value  of  the  ray  based  upon  the 
class  of  ray  tracing  algorithms  implemented  in  the  SSGs:  volumetric  compositing,  halting 
upon  encountering  a  density  of  a  given  value,  halting  when  rgba  reaches  a  certain  value, 
etc.  The  value  for  each  ray  is  then  stored  within  a  2D  array,  and  resampled  if  necessary,  to 
form  the  final  output  image  from  the  SSG.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  rendering 
operation,  which  is  carried  out  in  the  MPs,  combines  the  SSG  output  volumes  into  a  final 
image.  If  the  final  image  is  to  display  the  foremost  point  at  which  each  ray  achieves  a  given 
value,  FI  B  overlay  with  conditional  summing  of  pixel  values  is  performed.  If  volumetric 
compositing  is  being  performed,  the  rgba  values  are  summed  within  the  MPs.  This 
pipeline-based  ray  tracing  approach  has  the  potential  to  eliminate  the  requirement  for 
propagating  rays  from  processor  to  processor,  which  would  impose  prohibitive 
communication  costs,  as  well  as  providing  the  photo-realistic  image  quality  provided  by  ray 
tracing. 

A  conservative  approach  to  improving  image  quality  while  retaining  the  rendering 
speed  of  the  volume  rendering  approach  would  build  upon  the  dynamic  recursive  hidden- 
surface  removal  algorithm.  The  dynamic  hidden-surface  removal  algorithm  would  render 

the  volume  normally  except  that  the  full-scale  image  space  coordinates  are  used  as  weights 
to  shade  the  integer  screen  space  coordinates.  Recall  that  the  coordinate  values  of  the  { ‘F/} 
and  the  Pj  are  left  shifted  before  they  are  used  to  generate  [5V/}.  The  computed  coordinate 
values  are  then  right-shifted  to  scale  them  back  to  values  which  lie  within  the  image  space 
volume.  However,  the  magnitude  of  the  number  shifted  out  indicates  the  overlap  of  the 
object  space  voxel  upon  the  surrounding  four  screen  space  pixels.  Instead  of  discarding 
this  information,  it  could  be  used  to  adjust  the  gray-scale  value  of  surrounding  pixels  to 
reflect  the  overlap  of  each  voxel.  An  additional  benefit  of  this  approach  is  elimination  of 
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the  requirement  for  performing  anti-aliasing  by  supersampling  because  anti-aliasing  is 
accomplished  implicidy  via  the  gray-scale  weighting  function. 

Although  image  segmentation  was  not  employed  within  the  volume  rendering 
pipeline  I  use,  segmentation  is  an  important  capability  for  a  medical  image  rendering 
machine.  The  chief  drawbacks  to  image  segmentation  as  currently  performed  are  its 
computational  cost  and  the  image  information  loss  which  may  occur.  To  date, 
quantification  of  the  information  lost  during  segmentation  has  not  been  attempted,  so  I 
believe  that  significant  benefit  to  the  medical  image  rendering  community  would  occur  from 
efforts  in  this  area.  The  issue  of  computational  cost  can  be  addressed  via  the  use  of  MIMD 
multiprocessors  to  perform  segmentation.  Here,  again,  the  concept  of  dynamic  algorithm 
selection  may  prove  useful.  The  medical  imaging  literature  abounds  with  approaches  to 
segmentation,  ranging  from  thresholding  to  surface  tracking.  Characterization  of  the  input 
volume  at  each  processor,  coupled  with  the  development/adaptation  of  two  or  more 
segmentation  algorithms  from  which  to  chose,  may  yield  considerable  computational 
savings.  An  additional  concern  is  the  autonomy  of  the  segmentation  algorithm.  Currently, 
no  approach  is  completely  automatic;  some  operator  intervention  is  required  in  order  to 
correctly  extract  the  volume.  Clearly,  the  benefits  of  a  multiprocessor  approach  are  lost  if 
the  operation  of  the  segmentation  algorithm  within  tens,  hundreds,  or  thousands  of 
processors  must  be  manually  directed.  Additional  work  in  this  area  in  the  form  of 
development  of  heuristic  organ  models  and  surface  tracking/extraction  techniques  are 
needed. 

A  final  proposal  for  future  research  lies  is  the  use  of  large  multiprocessors  to 
perform  interactive  image  registration.  Presently,  image  registration  is  accomplished  using 
post-hoc  boundary  fitting  algorithms  to  align  the  volumes  acquired  at  different  times  and/or 
using  different  modalities.  While  some  progress  has  been  made  in  this  area,  the  image 
registration  process  is  still  batch-job  oriented  because  of  the  extremely  large  data  volumes 
which  are  manipulated  and  the  requirement  for  registering  each  volume  against  all  other 
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volumes  using  a  contour  fitting  approach.  The  use  of  a  multiprocessor  may  allow  the  initial 
contour  fitting  computations  to  be  performed  rapidly.  An  additional  step  toward  achieving 
an  interactive  capability  with  improved  registration  accuracy  can  be  made  by  employing  a 
large  multiprocessor  (8k  nodes)  for  interactive  image  registration  through  simultaneous 
image  generation  from  different  subcubes  of  the  multiprocessor.  This  approach  allows 
each  image  to  be  independently  rotated  and  aligned  to  the  other  images  displayed,  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  alignment  dependent  upon  the  display  quality  and  the  fit  required  by  the 
operator. 


sic  finitum  est 
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APPENDIX  A 


DEFINITIONS 


The  following  graphics  definitions  are  based  on  the  CORE  graphics  standard 
nomenclature.  Definitions  which  arc  not  related  to  image  processing  arc  based  on  standard 
usage. 

ID  -  one-dimensional. 

2D  -  two-dimensional. 

3D  -  three-dimensional. 

Aliasing  -  an  imaging  artifact  caused  by  the  caused  by  undersampling  of  the 
image.  Commonly  seen  as  the  jagged  appearance  of  slanted  lines.  Because  the  frequency 
components  of  the  image  which  occur  above  the  Nyquist  rate  cannot  be  reconstructed  at 
their  true  frequency,  they  are  manifest  as  lower-frequency  aliases  of  the  original  signal. 

Alpha  channel  -  a  data  structure  used  to  provide  the  information  needed  to 
compose  separately  rendered  images. 

Antialiasing  -  any  method  which  reduces  the  effects  of  aliasing. 

Area/distributed  light  source  -  any  light  source  which  is  not  a  point  light 

source. 

Axial  view  -  a  slice  taken  parallel  to  the  patient’s  long  axis  and  perpendicular  to  the 
patient’s  side-to-side  axis  and  front-to-back  axis,  a  frontal  or  head-on  view. 

P+  particle  -  also  called  a  positron,  emitted  during  (5+  decay  of  a  nucleus  and  is 
identical  in  all  respects  to  an  electron  except  that  it  has  a  electric  charge  of  +1  instead  of  the 
-1  charge  of  the  electron,  making  the  positron  the  antiparticle  of  the  electron.  In  (3+  decay, 
a  proton  in  the  nucleus  is  converted  into  a  neutron  and  the  excess  energy  is  emitted  from  the 
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nucleus  as  a  positron  and  a  neutrino.  Used  in  PET  to  generate  yrays  through 
positron/electron  annihilation. 

Beam  hardening  -  the  preferential  absorption  (attenuation)  of  low-energy  x-ray 
beams  as  they  traverse  a  body  which  results  in  the  increase  of  the  average  strength  of  the  x- 
ray  beam.  This  effect  occurs  as  a  result  of  using  polychromatic  (wide  range  of  energies)  x- 
rays  instead  of  monochromatic  x-rays  for  imaging. 

BGO  -  Bismuth  Germanate. 

Bicubic  surface  patch  -  a  parametric  surface  patch  in  which  the  equations 
defining  X  =  X(u,v),  Y  =  Y(u,v),  and  Z  =  Z(u,v)  are  cubic  in  u  and  v. 

Bq  -  becquerel,  a  unit  of  measure  for  radioactive  decay,  defined  to  be  1 
disintegration  per  second. 

BTF  -  back-to-ffont . 

X  -  back-to-front/front-to-back  HSR  algorithms  cutover  depth. 

Ci  -  curie,  a  unit  of  measure  for  radioactive  decay,  defined  to  be  3.7  x  1010 
disintegrations/second. 

Clipping  -  the  process  whereby  the  portion  of  world  coordinates  not  within  a 
display  window  is  identified  so  that  it  will  not  be  mapped  to  the  screen. 

Coherence  -  a  characteristic  of  an  image/volume  in  which  the  properties  of 
pixels/voxels  adjacent  in  the  x  and/or  y  and/or  z  directions  are  similar.  Because  of  this 
similarity,  the  properties  of  adjacent  pixels  are  capable  of  being  computed  from  the  given 
pixel  value.  Employed  for  visible-surface  determination  in  area-,  line-,  firame-to-ffame, 
and  object-coherence  based  algorithms. 

Compositing  -  combining  several  rendered  images  into  a  single  image. 

Coronal  view  -  a  slice  taken  perpendicular  to  the  patient's  long  axis  and  front-to- 
back  axis  and  parallel  to  the  side-to-side  axis,  a  top-down  view  of  a  cross-section.  Also 
called  a  transverse  view. 

CT  -  Computerized  X-ray  Tomography. 
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Cuberilles  -  small,  cubical,  closely  spaced  volumes  in  object  space.  Each 
cuberille  is  assigned  a  value  based  upon  the  physical  property  measured  by  the  imaging 
modality.  Commonly  derived  from  interpolated  voxel  data. 

Detected  surface  -  the  output  of  a  medical  imaging  boundary  detection  program. 

Diffuse  reflection  -  the  reflection  component  which  represents  the  quantity  of 
light  scattered  equally  in  all  directions,  therefore  the  surface  will  appear  to  have  the  same 
brightness  from  all  viewing  angles.  For  these  surfaces,  Lambert's  cosine  law  relates  the 
amount  of  reflected  light  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  source  and  the  cosine  of  the  angle 
between  the  surface  normal  and  the  point  light  source. 

Displayed  detected  surface  -  the  2D  picture  of  the  detected  surface  in  which 
each  visible  surface  element  is  shaded  according  to  an  illumination  model. 

Dissection  -  the  appearance  of  peeling  away  of  overlying  layers  of  tissue. 

Dissolution  -  the  appearance  of  tissue  dissolving,  or  melting,  away. 

Extent  -  the  volume  of  space  occupied  by  an  object. 

Filtering  -  any  process  which  reduces  the  high  frequency  components  of  an 
image.  Employed  to  reduce  the  effects  of  aliasing. 

FLL  -  front-lower  left,  location  of  the  coordinate  set  within  the  octant 

FTB  -  front-to-back. 

y  (MRI)  -  gyromagnetic  ratio,  used  to  describe  the  strength  of  the  RF  signal 
produced  by  an  element  in  response  to  an  external  magnetic  field. 

y  (SPECT  and  PET)  -  the  excess  energy  in  the  nucleus  released  during  radioactive 
decay.  Gamma  decay  can  take  one  of  two  forms,  emission  of  a  high-energy  photon  or 
through  electronic  conversion,  but  only  the  photon  emission  process  is  relevant  to  PET  and 
SPECT  imaging.  A  yray  and  an  x-ray  of  the  same  energy  interact  with  matter  in  the  same 

manner. 

Geometrical  transformations  -  mathematical  operations  by  which  the  location, 
orientation,  and  size  of  the  objects  to  be  displayed  arc  altered. 
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Hidden-surface  removal  -  the  process  of  determining  the  portions  of  a  volume 

which  are  not  visible  (obscured)  and  deleting  them  from  the  rendered  image. 

HU  -  Hounsfield  Unit,  a  unit  of  measure  which  represents  the  amount  of  X-ray 

attenuation  within  a  scanned  voxel  volume  relative  to  the  X-ray  attenuation  which  occurs  in 

the  identical  voxel  volume  filled  with  water.  The  HU  range  is  -1000  to  +3000. 

Hypercube  -  an  n-cube.  An  n-cube  is  defined  recursively  as  follows:  Let  the  1- 
cube  Qj=K2>  Then  Qn  =  x  Qn  j .  Thus,  Qn  has  2n  points  which  may  be  labeled  as 

a^..^  ,  where  each  a-  is  either  a  zero  or  a  one.  Two  points  of  Qn  are  adjacent  if  their 

binary  labels  differ  in  exactly  one  place.  Figure  A.l  contains  diagrams  of  a  1-cube,  a  2- 
cube,  and  a  3-cube. 


Figure  A.l:  1-cube,  2-cube,  and  3-cube 
Illumination  model  -  also  called  a  shading  model.  The  model  attempts  to  depict 
the  amount  of  light  which  reaches  the  eye  of  an  observer  from  each  point  in  the  scene  based 
on  the  observer's  position,  number,  location,  and  color  of  light  sources,  the  location  of 
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objects  in  the  volume,  and  the  surface  properties  of  the  objects.  There  are  two  broad 
classes  of  models,  local  models  which  model  surface  effects  based  on  light  and  surface 
orientation  and  the  global  models  which  include  reflection,  shadows,  and  refraction  effects. 

Image  space  -  the  three-dimensional  continuous  space  defined  by  the  real-valued 
x',  y',  and  z'  axis  coordinate  system  which  contains  the  transformed  object  space  volume . 

Interpolation  -  produces  a  scene  in  which  the  voxel  size  is  different  from  that  in 
the  original  scene.  The  densities  assigned  to  the  new  voxels  are  estimated  based  on  the 
densities  of  the  original  voxels. 

keV  -  thousand  electron  volts. 

X  -  the  probability  of  decay  per  unit  time  for  a  single  atom  of  a  radioactive  material. 

Lamour  frequency  -  the  in-phase  precession  frequency  of  the  nuclei  of  identical 
atomic  mass  which  have  been  placed  in  a  strong  magnetic  field,  symbolized  by  w0. 

Low-pass  filtering  -  the  suppression  of  the  high  frequency  components  of  the 
image.  Intuitively,  this  type  of  filter  removes  the  components  of  the  image  which  change  in 
less  than  a  diameter  of  a  pixel. 

Mach  band  effect  -  the  name  given  to  the  lines  in  an  image  that  are  produced 
along  the  intensity  discontinuities  which  occur  at  a  rapid  change  in  the  slope  of  the  intensity 
curve  in  a  section  of  an  image. 

Mobile  proton  density  -  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  free,  or  mobile,  hydrogen 
that  is  available  in  the  body  for  generation  of  the  MRI  signal,  also  called  spin  density. 

MRI  -  Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging. 

Nal  -  Sodium  Iodide. 

{CSQ  -  a  set  of  neighborhoods  of  points  in  object  space  such  that  each 

neighborhood  is  a  regular  shape  and  the  set  of  neighborhoods  completely  tessellates  object 
space.  { performs  the  same  function  in  image  space. 

NURBS  -  non-uniform  rational  B-spline  surfaces. 
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Nyquist  limit  -  the  highest  frequency  at  which  an  image  can  be  sampled  without 
aliasing  occurring  in  the  reconstructed  image. 

Object  representation  -  the  data  structure  employed  to  store  a  modality’s  output 
image  data  within  a  medical  imaging  machine. 

Object  space  -  the  three-dimensional  continuous  space  defined  by  the  real-valued 
x,  y,  and  z  axis  coordinate  system  which  contains  the  original  volume/image. 

Octree  -  the  3D  analog  of  a  quadtree  and  is  constructed  in  a  similar  manner. 

Oct-tree  -  a  data  structure  which  provides  a  hierarchical  encapsulation  of  the 
spatial  relationships  between  voxels  in  a  volume. 

Organ  surface  -  the  surface  of  the  original  organ  in  vivo. 

Painter's  algorithm  -  an  algorithm  which  employs  the  hidden- surface  removal 
strategy  of  overwriting  the  distant  portions  of  the  scene  by  those  portions  which  are  closer 
to  the  viewer. 

Parametric  surface  -  surfaces  defined  by  three  bivariate  functions  X  =  X(u,v),  Y 
=  Y(u,v),  Z  =  Z(u,v). 

Partial  volume  effect  -  a  spatial  aliasing  artifact  caused  by  the  fact  that  a  voxel’s 
value  represents  a  weighted  integral  over  a  volume  of  tissues.  This  effect  can  be  offset  by 
higher  resolution  in  the  data  collection  modality  or  by  voxel  neighborhood  examination. 

PET  -  Positron  Emission  Tomography. 

PHIGS+  (Programmers'  Hierarchical  Interactive  Graphics  System)  - 
an  extension  to  the  ANSI  standard  graphics  committee’s  current  PHIGS  3D  graphics 
standard  which  supports  lighting,  shading,  complex  primitives,  and  primitive  attributes.  A 
PHIGS  tutorial  can  be  found  in  [Cah86]. 

Photo-realistic  image  -  a  computer-generated  image  which  has  the  display 
characteristics,  such  as  specular  reflectance,  shadows,  and  diffuse  reflection,  which  would 
appear  in  a  photograph. 
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Pixel  -  abbreviation  for  the  term  pixel  e/ement.  A  single  pixel  is  the  smallest 
element  of  a  picture  that  can  be  displayed,  it  is  essentially  a  single  point  on  the  display 
screen. 

PM  -  photomultiplier  tube,  used  to  amplify  the  light  emitted  by  the  y-ray  detectors 
in  a  SPECT  or  PET  imaging  machine. 

{fPp}  -  the  set  of  object  space  points  upon  which  the  generation  of  all  the  points  in 
each  { 9^}  in  the  space  is  based.  Each  of  the  P0  in  { T0)  is  selected  from  a  different  { 9^} . 

{ T[)  performs  the  same  function  in  image  space. 

Point  sampling  -  an  image  rendering  technique  which  which  samples  object 
space  on  a  point-by-point,  rather  than  voxel-by-voxel,  basis.  This  method  of  sampling 
typically  results  in  aliasing  unless  several  samples  are  taken  of  each  volume. 

Procedure  inlining  -  a  compilation  technique  which  eliminates  procedure  calls 
by  moving  each  called  procedure  to  the  point  in  the  code  at  which  it  is  called,  thereby 
placing  it  in-line  for  better  analysis  for  vectorization  opportunities. 

Projections  -  used  to  map  objects  in  a  3D  window  onto  a  2D  viewport.  The 
operation  requires  determining  which  portions  of  the  object  are  visible  and  then  mapping 
these  portions  to  the  viewport. 

PZT  -  zirconate  titanate  ceramic. 

Quadtree  -  a  tree-based  representation  of  a  2D  space  wherein  each  leaf  node 
depicts  a  homogeneous  area  of  the  space.  A  quadtree  is  constructed  in  the  following 
manner.  Start  with  an  image  and  check  to  see  if  it  has  a  simple  description.  If  it  does,  label 
a  single  node  with  the  description  and  stop.  Otherwise,  divide  the  image  space  into  four 
congruent  square  regions  (called  quadrants)  and  examine  each  to  determine  if  it  has  a 
simple  description.  If  any  quadrant  has  a  simple  description,  create  a  leaf  node  and  label  it 
with  the  description.  If  the  quadrant  does  not  have  a  simple  description,  create  a  branch 
node  and  create  four  new  quadrants  from  the  old  quadrant,  then  repeat  the  test.  Stop  when 
each  area  in  the  image  is  represented  by  a  leaf  node. 
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Quantitation  -  the  process  of  making  measurements  on  organs  and  organ 
systems. 

a  relation  which,  when  applied  to  { and  based  upon  an  element  of  [T0), 
generates  the  [7^]  which  surrounds  the  P0.  Also  used  to  generate  {7{j}  based  upon  {¥[} 
and  {^/}. 

Radiosity  lighting  model  -  accounts  for  diffuse  inter-reflection  between  items 
within  an  image. 

Raster  scan  display  -  maintains  the  display  primitives  such  as  lines,  characters, 
and  solid  areas  in  a  refresh  buffer  in  terms  of  their  component  points,  called  pixels.  The 
image  is  formed  from  the  raster,  which  is  a  set  of  horizontal  raster  lines  made  up  of 
individual  pixels.  The  raster  is  simply  a  matrix  of  pixels  covering  the  entire  screen  area, 
and  the  matrix  is  kept  in  a  bit  map  maintained  in  a  refresh  buffer.  The  entire  image  is 
scanned  out  from  memory  30  times  per  second,  one  raster  line  at  a  time,  top  to  bottom. 

Ray  tracing  -  the  performance  of  visible-surface  determination  by  tracing 
individual  rays  through  a  scene. 

Real-time  image  display  -  defined  to  be  a  display  rate  at  or  above  the  flicker- 
fusion  rate  of  the  human  eye,  which  is  in  the  range  of  25  -  30  frames  per  second. 

Reflection  -  light  bouncing  off  a  surface  of  an  object. 

Refraction  -  light  bending  as  it  passes  through  a  transparent  object. 

Rendering  -  the  process  of  converting  a  volume  description  in  object  space  to  a 
volume  description  in  image  space  and  then  into  an  individual  pixel  color  description  in 
screen  space. 

RF  -  radiofrequency. 

Sagittal  view  -  a  slice  taken  parallel  to  the  patient’s  front-to-back  axis  and 
perpendicular  to  the  long  axis  and  side-to-side  axis,  a  side  view. 

Scan  conversion  -  the  process  of  transforming  an  object  description  in  image 
space  to  a  pixel  color  description  in  screen  space. 
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SCC  -  sub-cube  center,  location  of  the  coordinate  set  within  the  octant. 

Scene  element  -  a  primitive  data  element  which  represents  some  discrete  portion 
of  the  volume  which  was  imaged. 

Screen  space  -  the  space  defined  by  the  image  display  device  defined  by  the 
integer-valued  u  and  v  axis  coordinate  system  wherein  the  integer  u  and  v  coordinates 
correspond  to  pixel  locations. 

Segment  -  a  logically  related  collection  of  output  primitives  which  describe  a 
portion  of  an  object.  The  segments  of  an  object  are  used  to  reconstruct  an  image  of  an 
object. 

Segmentation  of  a  scene  V,  where  V=(S,F)  -  a  mapping  from  V  into  a  binary 
scene  V'=(S,F').  S  =  {v  I  v  within  the  window),  F  is  a  mapping  from  S  into  a  set  of  voxel 
density  values,  and  F  is  a  mapping  from  S  into  a  set  of  pixel  gray-scale  values.  The 
original  and  resulting  scenes  are  of  the  same  size  and  are  sub-divided  into  voxels  in  the 
same  way.  Thresholding  is  an  example  of  segmentation. 

Shading  -  a  graphics  process  whereby  the  appearance  of  a  visible  surface  is  altered 
to  account  for  the  number  and  types  of  light  sources  illuminating  the  surface,  the  surface 
texture,  color,  and  reflectance,  and  the  position  and  orientation  of  surrounding  surfaces. 

The  shading  algorithm  employed  for  a  scene  is  based  on  an  illumination  model. 

a  -  threshold  window  saturation,  the  percentage  of  voxels  within  {2^}  which  fall 

within  a  given  threshold  window. 

Slice  of  a  scene  -  the  scene  formed  by  all  voxels  (i,  j,  k)  for  a  fixed  k.  The  2D 
portion  of  the  scene  thus  extracted  is  referred  to  as  the  k'th  slice. 

SPECT  -  Single  Photon  Emission  Computed  Tomography. 

Specular  reflection  -  reflection  caused  by  light  reflection  from  the  outer  surface 
of  an  object  which  typically  appears  as  a  highlight  on  the  surface  of  the  object.  Specular 
reflection  is  observed  only  for  that  portion  of  the  surface  for  which  the  angle  a  between  the 
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reflected  light  and  the  direction  to  the  viewer  is  near  zero.  Specular  reflection  can  be 
modeled  by  cos11**,  where  n  varies  between  1  and  200  depending  on  the  surface. 

Spin  density  -  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  free,  or  mobile,  hydrogen  that  is 
available  in  the  body  for  generation  of  the  MRI  signal,  also  called  mobile  proton  density. 

Stochastic  sampling  -  sampling  of  an  image/volume  at  nonuniformly  spaced 
locations  instead  of  on  a  regularly  spaced  grid. 

Straight  ray  assumption  -  the  assumption  (made  for  computational  tractability) 
that  ultrasound  waves  travel  in  a  straight  line  from  source  to  detector  without  diffraction, 
refraction,  or  multiple  reflections. 

Supersampling  -  a  technique  in  which  more  than  one  volume  sample  is  taken  per 
pixel  at  regular  intervals  across  the  volume.  Used  to  offset  the  effects  of  aliasing  in  an 
image. 

Tj  -  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  energy  injected  into  the  nuclei  during  the  RF 
pulse  phase  of  an  MRI  study  to  fade  away.  Equivalently,  it  is  also  the  time  required  for  the 
protons  in  the  nuclei  to  return  to  thermal  equilibrium  with  their  surroundings  by  re-aligning 

with  the  strong  external  magnetic  field. 

T 1/2  -  radioactive  half-life. 

T2  -  the  theoretical  amount  of  time  that  the  signal  from  the  most  recent  RF  pulse  of 
an  MRI  study  remains  detectable. 

T2*  -  the  actual  amount  of  time  it  takes  a  MRI  signal  to  disappear  for  a  given  piece 
of  equipment.  This  time  is  related  to  the  quality  of  the  magnets  used  to  impose  the 
magnetic  field. 

Te  -  elapsed  time,  the  amount  of  time  required  to  convert  a  user  input  to  a  rendered 
an  image. 

Tesla  -  IQ**  Gauss,  the  strength  of  the  Earth’s  magnetic  field  is  2  x  10'^  Tesla 
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Thread  -  a  locus  of  control  within  a  process  which  consists  of  a  program  counter 
and  the  register  states  of  the  thread.  The  threads  of  a  process  share  address  space  and  OS 
context  but  their  registers  and  stack  space  are  private. 

Tomography  -  the  representation  of  a  slice.  Implies  the  formation  of  2D  cross- 
sectional  images  of  a  portion  of  a  body  which  are  free  from  interference  from  structures  not 
in  the  plane  of  interest.  The  images  thus  formed  are  called  tomograms.  From  the  Greek 
tomo  for  slice. 

Tr  -  the  rate  at  which  images  emerge  from  the  medical  imaging  pipeline. 

Transparency  -  a  material  property  which  allows  light  to  be  transmitted  through 
the  material. 

Transverse  view  -  a  slice  taken  perpendicular  to  the  patient's  long  axis  and 
front-to-back  axis  and  parallel  to  the  side-to-side  axis,  a  top-down  view  of  a  cross-section. 
Also  called  a  coronal  view. 

Viewport  -  a  rectangular  portion  of  the  screen  onto  which  the  window  is  mapped. 
A  viewport  is  a  logical  output  device  whose  normalized  device  coordinates  are  specified  in 
the  range  0-1  for  both  the  x  and  y  directions  on  the  screen. 

View  volume  -  the  3D  section  of  the  world  which  is  to  be  displayed. 

{'jy  -  a  set  of  vectors  such  that  each  vector  is  oriented  from  the  object  space  origin 
to  a  different  element  of  { l P0).  { Vj]  performs  the  same  function  in  image  space. 

Volumetric  compositing  -  any  image  rendering  technique  based  upon  blending 
of  semitransparent  voxels  such  that  all  the  voxels  along  a  beam  or  ray  originating  from  a 
given  pixel  contribute  to  the  final  color  of  the  pixel. 

Volume  rendering  -  any  image  generation  technique  which  does  not  explicitly 
extract  contours  or  surfaces  of  an  object  to  be  displayed  but  processes  all  the  voxels 
(cuberilles)  within  the  scene  at  display  time  (first  defined  in  [Rey85]).  A  key  characteristic 
of  this  approach  is  that  all  of  the  original  data  are  available  at  all  times  for  generating  the 


image. 
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Voxel  -  a  parallelpiped  shaped  volume  element.  This  three-dimensional  analog  of 
a  pixel  formed  by  dividing  object  space  with  sets  of  planes  parallel  to  each  object  space 
axis.  A  three  dimensional  set  of  voxels  will,  therefore,  represent  the  entire  volume. 

Voxels  have  four  characteristic  properties:  they  are  all  of  the  same  size,  they  are  discrete, 
they  lie  along  three  mutually  perpendicular  axes,  and  they  are  very  small  relative  to  the 
object  being  imaged. 

Voxel  density  -  the  integer  value  assigned  to  a  voxel  that  corresponds  to  a 
parameter  in  the  volume  that  the  voxel  represents. 

Window  -  the  rectangular  region  in  world  coordinates  that  is  to  be  displayed. 

X-rays  -  a  stream  of  high  energy  photons  with  a  wavelength  between  0.05 
angstroms  and  100  angstroms. 

X  Window  system  -  developed  at  MIT  to  provide  desktop  management  facilities 
and  as  a  vehicle  for  building  applications.  The  system  is  based  upon  a  client-server  model 
and  uses  interprocess  communication  to  invoke  X  Window  services.  A  summary  of  the  X 
Window  system  is  presented  in  [Sch86]. 

Z-buffer  -  a  data  structure  which  contains  the  z'  coordinate  of  each  image  space 
point  which  has  been  mapped  to  screen  space.  A  z-buffer  algorithm  uses  the  z'  information 
in  the  z-buffer  to  remove  hidden- surfaces  in  the  rendered  image. 
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APPENDIX  B 

OCTREE-BASE  GRAPHICS  OPERATIONS 

B.l  INTRODUCTION. 

The  octree  manipulation  operations  described  in  this  appendix  arc  geometric 
transformation,  hidden-surface  removal,  and  intersection.  Because  the  following 
discussion  relies  upon  the  use  of  the  image  overlay  algorithm,  it  is  briefly  discussed  here. 
The  overlay  technique  uses  an  overlay  octree  of  resolution  2N  to  generate  a  new  octree  of 
resolution  2N  from  an  octree  of  resolution  N  when  reorientation  of  the  original  octree  can 
not  produce  the  correct  image.  A  circumstance  which  illustrates  the  operation  of  this 
procedure  is  the  rotation  of  the  scene  by  an  arbitrary  angle.  The  value  of  each  terminal 
node  in  the  new  octree  is  determined  by  finding  the  value  at  the  intersection  of  the 
corresponding  terminal  node  of  the  original  octree  with  a  cell  in  the  overlay .  Once  the  new 
octree's  terminal  nodes  have  been  determined,  the  remainder  of  the  tree  is  built  from  the 
bottom  up.  The  overlay,  and  therefore  the  new  octree,  should  have  at  least  twice  the 
resolution  as  the  octree  to  which  the  overlay  is  applied.  However,  computational  costs 
grow  rapidly  as  resolution  increases,  so  the  image  created  from  the  new  tree  reflects  a 
trade-off  between  speed  and  accuracy. 
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B.2  GEOMETRIC  TRANSFORMATION. 

Rotation  by  90°  is  accomplished  by  a  simple  reordering  of  the  nodes  of  the  octree. 
Rotations  of  180°  and  270°  can  be  accomplished  by  reordering  as  well,  except  that  in  these 
cases  the  octree  is  reflected  across  a  plane  through  the  center  of  the  space  which  is  oriented 
so  that  the  bisecting  plane  is  parallel  to  an  axis  of  the  universe.  To  accomplish  rotation 
about  an  arbitrary  point,  the  object  is  first  translated  to  the  center  of  the  universe,  rotated, 
then  translated  back  to  its  original  position.  Rotation  by  an  arbitrary  angle  is  accomplished 
using  the  overlay  technique  described  above. 

Translation  uses  an  octree  that  represents  the  object  (the  old  universe),  a  translation 
vector,  an  overlay,  and  a  new  octree  that  represents  the  translated  object  (the  new 
universe).  The  root  of  the  new  octree  is  first  offset  from  the  original  octree  as  specified  by 
the  translation  vector.  The  overlay  is  centered  on  the  new  octree  and  restricted  in  size  so 
that  it  does  not  extend  past  the  boundary  of  the  old  universe.  The  two  octrees  are  then 
traversed  in  parallel,  starting  at  the  root  node,  so  that  the  translation  operation  is  performed 
between  corresponding  nodes  of  each  octree.  Node  values  in  the  new  octree  are  generated 
by  determining  intersection  values  between  the  nodes  of  the  old  octree  and  cells  in  the 
overlay.  The  overlay  cells  determine  which  sections  of  the  old  universe  cover  the  new 
universe.  If  a  terminal  value  for  a  node  in  the  new  octree  is  generated,  the  descendents  of 
the  corresponding  node  in  the  original  octree  need  not  be  examined.  The  algorithm  requires 
the  use  of  twice  as  many  nodes  at  a  level  in  the  new  octree  as  were  used  at  the 
corresponding  level  of  the  old  octree. 

Scaling  an  object  by  a  power  of  two  in  all  dimensions  is  accomplished  by 
adding/deleting  a  root  node.  An  object  is  halved  in  all  its  dimensions  by  adding  a  new  root 
node  to  the  tree  and  adding  seven  empty  siblings  to  the  level  of  the  old  root  node.  A 
selected  portion  of  the  object  is  doubled  in  dimension  by  deleting  the  old  root  node  and  the 
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seven  siblings  of  the  node  that  contains  the  space  to  be  doubled  Scaling  by  other  than  a 
factor  of  two  requires  the  use  of  overlays. 

B.3  HIDDEN-SURFACE  REMOVAL. 

Hidden-surface  removal  is  easily  accomplished  The  only  requirement  is  that  the 
nodes  of  the  octree  be  written  to  the  display  screen  in  the  proper  ffont-to-back  tree  traversal 
sequence,  which  is  determined  based  on  the  observer's  viewpoint.  There  is  no  need  to  sort 
the  nodes  according  to  z-value  as  this  was  accomplished  during  the  octree  building 
procedure.  The  outcome  of  the  back-to-ffont  procedure  is  a  display  with  all  hidden 
surfaces  removed. 

B.4  INTERSECTION  DETECTION. 

Intersection  is  used  to  determine  which  portions  of  the  object  are  visible.  The  input 
tree  is  the  octree,  the  output  tree  is  a  quadtree.  The  octree  is  traversed  in  back-to-front 
order,  which  accomplishes  hidden-surface  removal.  The  cubes  represented  by  each  of  the 
octree  nodes  are  mapped  onto  the  display  screen,  with  the  result  of  these  projections 
recorded  in  the  quadtree  for  later  display.  Because  only  three  sides  of  each  volume  are 
visible  from  any  viewpoint,  only  three  of  the  six  faces  of  each  cube  need  be  examined.  The 
key  to  the  procedure  is  determining  which  faces  are  visible  and  which  are  obscured.  The 
visible  faces  of  the  cubes  in  the  octree  are  determined  by  finding  the  intersection  of  the 
quadtree  nodes  with  the  faces  of  the  cubes  in  the  octree.  Because  it  is  computationally 
expensive  to  accomplish  intersection  detection  directly  a  different  approach  is  used.  Define 
a  bounding  box  to  be  the  smallest  2D  box  whose  edges  are  parallel  to  the  quadtree 
coordinate  system  which  can  enclose  three  faces  of  the  cube  associated  with  a  given  level  of 
the  octree.  Intersection  detection  is  performed  using  the  bounding  box,  the  projected  node 
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of  the  octree  and  the  four  lowest  level  nodes  of  the  quadtree.  Each  of  the  four  lowest  level 
nodes  in  the  quadtree  each  have  a  bounding  box  associated  with  it.  The  quadtree  nodes  lie 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  projected  octree  nodes  but  are  not  necessarily  co-planar  with  them. 

Intersection  detection  takes  place  in  two  steps.  In  the  first  step,  the  projected  octree 
node  is  compared  to  the  bounding  box  associated  with  each  quadtree  node.  If  the  result  of 
the  comparison  is  negative,  then  there  is  no  intersection.  If  the  result  is  positive,  a  second 
test  is  performed  using  the  six  outer  edges  of  the  projected  node  and  the  area  defined  by  the 
quadtree  node.  The  lines  defined  by  the  projected  node’s  edges  are  each  extended  in  turn. 
These  lines  divide  the  plane  into  two  parts,  the  half-plane  containing  the  octree  node  is 
called  the  positive  side.  If  the  quadtree  box  lies  entirely  on  the  negative  side  of  any  of  the 
lines  then  the  octree  cube  and  the  quadtree  box  do  not  intersect.  If  there  is  an  intersection, 
the  quadtree  node  is  labeled  appropriately,  and  the  octree  node  is  examined  at  a  lower  level 
if  the  octree  node  is  not  a  leaf  node.  If  there  is  no  intersection,  then  the  projected  octree 
node  and  all  its  children  can  be  ignored  since  they  must  be  obscured. 
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APPENDIX  C 

BASIC  RECURSIVE  HIDDEN-SURFACE  REMOVAL  ALGORITHMS 

C.l  INTRODUCTION. 

This  appendix  presents  the  basic  back-to-front  and  front-to-back  recursive  hidden- 
surface  removal  algorithms  using  the  octant  numbering  scheme  presented  in  Figure  3.2. 

Depending  upon  whether  the  implementation  uses  a  sub-cube  center  or  front-lower  left 
criteria  for  selecting  the  {¥0}  set,  one  of  two  different  adjustments  to  these  algorithms  must 

be  made  at  the  deepest  level  of  recursion  in  order  to  generate  correct  image  space  and  object 
space  coordinate  values.  Rather  than  complicate  the  presentation  of  the  algorithms  with 
these  conditions,  they  are  described  here  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  engaged 
when  required.  First,  because  for  a  front-lower  left  (FLL)  { !P0}  rotation  is  best  performed 

by  rotating  the  scene  about  the  origin  without  translating  the  scene  center  to  the  origin, 
negative  values  for  image  space  coordinates,  and  hence  image  array  indices,  are  produced 
at  various  rotations.  To  insure  that  the  image  is  written  into  the  image  output  buffer,  an 
image  array  offset  equal  to  N  is  added  to  each  image  array  coordinate.  The  image  array  is 
correspondingly  expanded  to  a  size  of  2N  x  2N.  For  a  sub-cube  center  (SCC)  { T0),  an 
image  array  index  offset  is  not  required.  Second,  for  a  SCC  { T0},  the  algorithm  produces 
the  set  of  coordinates  at  sub-cube  octant  3  and  not  the  sub-cube  center  at  recursion  level  m- 
1.  This  mis-positioning  can  be  corrected  by  adjusting  each  of  the  coordinates  generated  at 
level  m-1  by  applying  R  twice  to  { Vl3)  level  m-1  and  subtracting  the  resultant  vector  from 

each  coordinate  set  at  level  m-1.  The  FLL  technique  does  not  have  this  problem  as  it  is 
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designed  to  produce  coordinate  values  from  FLL  octant  coordinate  values  and  not  sub-cube 
center  values. 


C.2  BACK-TO-FRONT  ALGORITHM. 


Given: 


a  supersampled  scene  size  of  N  x  N  x  N  where  N  =  2m 
volume  center  or  front- lower  left  coordinates  { Vc}  =  {x^  yc>  z^} 
object  space  octant  generation  coordinate  set  {0}  =  {  {Oq  ,  Oq  ,  Oq  }  ... 

{o7x)o7y,o7z} 

map  -  a  function  which  returns  the  original  object  space  octant  number  given 
an  image  space  octant  number 
object_array  -  size  N  x  N  x  N  which  contains  a  3D  image 
image_array  -  size  2N  x  2N 

Plane_Coeffs  -  the  coefficients  of  the  equation  which  positions  the  cutting 
plane  in  image  space. 

behind(lx,  Iy,  Iz,  Plane_Coeffs )  -  a  function  which  determines  if  the  given 
image  space  coordinates  are  lying  on  or  behind  the  cutting  plane. 

until  FOREVER  do 

{ 

acquire _user display _requirements(x_Tot,  y_rot,  z_rot,  Plane_Coeffs) 

/*  compute  image  space  volume  center  coordinates  { Vj)  */ 

compute  image  space  coordinates^, yc,Zc,  x'c,  y'c,  z’c,  xjrot,  y_rot,  z_rot) 

/*  compute  image  space  octant  center  coordinate  set  {1}  */ 
for  s  =  0  to  7  do 

compute  image  space _coordinates(0Sx,  Os  ,  0Sz,  ISx,  Is  ,  ISz,x_rot,  y_rot,  z_rot) 

/*  sort  image  space  coordinates  sets  into  back  to  front  order,  with  deepest 
back  octant’s  coordinates  in  the  leading  set  position  */ 
back-to-front_sort(  { I } ) 

/*  recursively  compute  all  image  space  coordinates  */ 
recurse _display( O,  I,  xc,  yc,  zc>  x’c,  y’c,  z'c,  1) 
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re  curse  display  (O,  I,  CQx,  C~  ,  C0z,  Cix,  Q  ,  Qz,  recursion  Jevel) 

{ 

for  j  =  0  to  7  do 

{ 

k  =  map( j) 

I*  compute  new  image  space  and  object  space  octant  center  coordinates  */ 
if  j  =  (1,3 ,5 ,7)  then  Cx'  =  Qx  +  (Ijx  »  recursionjevel1) 

else  Cx'  =  Qx  -  (Ijx  »  recursion_level) 
if  j  =  (2, 3, 6, 7)  then  Cy'  =  Qy  +  (Ijy  »  recursionjevel) 
else  Cy'  =  Qy  -  (Ijy  »  recursion_level) 
if  j  =  (0,1, 2, 3)  then  Cz'  =  Qz  +  (Ijz  »  recursion_Ievel) 
else  Cz*  =  Cjz  -  (Ij2  »  recursionjevel) 
if  k  =  (1, 3,5,7)  then  Cx  =  +  (Okx  »  recursionjevel) 

else  Cx  =  C0x  -  (Ojjx  »  recursionjevel) 
if  k  =  (2, 3,6,7)  then  Cy  =  +  (O^  »  recursionjevel) 

else  Cy  =  C0y  -  (O^y  »  recursion_level) 

if  k  =  (0, 1 ,2,3)  then  Cz  =  +  (O^  »  recursionjevel) 

else  Cz  =  -  (0^2  »  recursionjevel) 

if  recursion_level  =  log2(N)  wdbehind(Cx',  Cy- ,  Cz;,  Plane_Coeffs) 
then  image_array[Cx.][Cy,]  =  object_array  [Cx][CyJ[Cz] 
else  recurse _display(0, 1,  Cx,  Cy,  Cz,  Cx',  Cy- ,  Cz„  recursionjevel+l) 

}} 


C.3  FRONT-TO-BACK  ALGORITHM. 


Given: 

a  supersampled  scene  size  of  N  x  N  x  N  where  N  =  2m 

volume  center  front-lower  left  coordinates  { Vc}  =  {xc,  yc,  zj 

object  space  octant  generation  coordinate  set  {0}  =  {  {Oqx,  Oq  ,  Oqz}  ... 

{°7x>0V°7z} 

map  -  a  function  which  returns  the  original  object  space  octant  number  given 
an  image  space  octant  number 


J»  is  defined  to  be  the  right-shift  operator. 
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image_array  -  size  2N  x  2N,  initialized  to  -1 
object_array  -  size  N  x  N  x  N  which  contains  a  3D  image 
Plane_Coeffs  -  the  coefficients  of  the  equation  which  positions  the  cutting 
plane  in  image  space. 

behind(lx,  Iy,  Iz,  Plane_Coeffs )  -  a  function  which  determines  if  the  given 
image  space  coordinates  are  lying  on  or  behind  the  cutting  plane. 

until  FOREVER  do 

{ 

acquire  user  display _requirements(x_rou  y_rot,  z_rot,  Plane_Coeffs) 

/*  compute  image  space  volume  center  coordinates  { Vj}  */ 
compute_image_space_coordinates(xc,yc,zc,  x'c,  y'c,  z'c,  x_rot,  y_rot,  z_rot) 

/*  compute  image  space  octant  center  coordinate  set  {1}  */ 
for  s  =  0  to  7  do 

compute  image _space_coordinates(0Sx,  0Sy,  0Sz,  ISx,  ISy,  ISz,x_rot,  y_rot,  z_rot) 
/*  sort  image  space  coordinates  sets  into  back  to  front  order,  with  furthest 
forward  octant’s  coordinates  in  leading  set  position  */ 
front to  back sort(  { I } ) 

/*  recursively  compute  all  image  space  coordinates  */ 
recurse  display^ O,  I,  xc,  yc,  zc>  x’c,  y'c,  z'c,  1) 


recurse  display  {O ,  C<V  Coy>  CoZ’  Cjx,  Cj  ,  Cj  ,  recursion_level) 

{ 

forj  =  0  to  7  do 

{ 

k  =  mapQ) 

/*  compute  new  image  space  and  object  space  octant  center  coordinates  */ 
if  j  =  (1,3, 5 ,7)  then  Cx'  =  C,x  +  (Ijx  »  recursionjevel1) 

else  Cx'  =  C,x  -  (Ijx  »  recursionjevel) 
if  j  =  (2, 3, 6, 7)  then  Cy’  =  Cjy  +  (Ijy  »  recursionjevel) 
else  Cy'  =  Qy  -  (Ijy  »  recursionjevel) 
if  j  =  (0,1 ,2,3)  then  Cz'  =  Cjz  +  (Ijz  »  recursionjevel) 
else  Cz'  =  Cjz  -  (Ijz  »  recursionjevel) 
if  k  =  (1,3, 5, 7)  then  Cx  =  +  (O^j^  »  recursionjevel) 

else  Cx  =  C0x  -  (OjCx  »  recursion_level) 
if  k  =  (2, 3, 6, 7)  then  Cy  =  +  (O^  »  recursionjevel) 

else  Cy  =  C0y  -  (O^y  »  recursionjevel) 

if  k  =  (0,1, 2, 3)  then  Cz  =  C^  +  (Oi(z »  recursionjevel) 
else  Cz  =  C^  -  (OiCz »  recursionjevel) 


'»  is  defined  to  be  the  right-shift  operator. 
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if  recursionjevel  =  log2(N)  and  image_array[Cx.][Cy]  =  -1 

andbehindiC^,  Cy ,  C2\  Plane_Coeffs) 
then  image_array[Cx.][Cy.]  =  object_array  [Cx][Cy][Cz] 
else  recourse  display^ O,  I,  Cx,  Cy,  Cz,  C^,  Cy< ,  Cz-,  recursion_level+l) 

}} 
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APPENDIX  D 

INITIAL  PIPELINE  PERFORMANCE  RESULTS 

D.  1  INTRODUCTION. 

The  performance  results  presented  in  this  appendix  depict  the  performance  of  the 
stages  of  the  abbreviated  image  processing  pipeline  described  in  Chapter  V.  The 
performance  is  examined  from  two  aspects.  For  each  testbed  machine's  interconnection 
topology  (mesh  and  hypercube)  four  packet  sizes  were  tested,  512  byte,  4k  byte,  16k  byte, 
and  64k  byte.  For  each  packet  size,  the  performance  of  basic  back-to-ffont  (BTF)  and 
front-to-back  (FTB)  hidden-surface  removal  (HSR)  algorithms  using  either  front-lower  left 
coordinates  (FLL)  or  subscene  center  coordinates  (SCC)  in  the  Sub-scene  Generator  (SSG) 
stage  were  tested.  The  results  for  each  combination  of  testbed  machine  topology  and 
packet  size  are  presented  in  two  graphs  which  contain  performance  data  for  both  types  of 
BTF  and  FTB  HSR  algorithms.  The  first  graph  in  each  sequence  illustrates  the 
performance  of  each  stage  of  the  pipeline  as  the  sum  of  each  stage's  communication  and 
computation  elapsed  time.  The  second  graph  presents  the  total  computation  time  vs  total 
communication  time  at  a  given  packet  size  for  all  four  types  of  HSR  algorithms. 

Hypercube  topology  results  for  the  4  packet  sizes  in  decreasing  packet  size  order  are 
provided  first,  followed  by  mesh  topology  results. 


Elapsed  Time  (seconds) 
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D.2.  HYPERCUBE  TOPOLOGY  RESULTS. 


Abbreviated  Pipeline  Performance 
Hypercube  Topology  Results 
64k  Byte  Packets 


BTFFLL  BTFSCC  FTB  FLL  FTB  SCC 


Implementation 


Abbreviated  Pipeline  Performance 
Hypercube  Topology  Results 
64k  Byte  Packets 


BTF  FLL  BTF  SCC  FTB  FLL  FTB  SCC 


Implementation 


Elapsed  Time  (seconds) 
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Abbreviated  Pipeline  Performance 
Hypercube  Topology  Results 
512  Byte  Packets 
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Abbreviated  Pipeline  Performance 
Hypercube  Topology  Results 
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D.3.  MESH  TOPOLOGY  RESULTS. 


Abbreviated  Pipeline  Performance 
Mesh  Topology  Results 
64k  Byte  Packets 


Elapsed  Time  (seconds) 
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Abbreviated  Pipeline  Performance 
Mesh  Topology  Results 
4k  Byte  Packets 
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Abbreviated  Pipeline  Performance 
Mesh  Topology  Results 
512  Byte  Packets 
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APPENDIX  E 


APPENDIX  E 


THE  SCENE  EDITING  RECURSIVE  HIDDEN-SURFACE  REMOVAL 

ALGORITHMS 

E.l  INTRODUCTION. 

This  appendix  presents  the  scene  editing  back-to-front  and  front-to-back  recursive 
hidden- surface  removal  algorithms  using  the  octant  numbering  scheme  presented  in  Figure 

3.2.  Depending  upon  whether  the  implementation  uses  a  sub-cube  center  or  front-lower 
left  criteria  for  selecting  the  ( Ta)  set,  one  of  two  different  adjustments  to  these  algorithms 

must  be  made  at  the  deepest  level  of  recursion  in  order  to  generate  correct  image  space  and 
object  space  coordinate  values.  Rather  than  complicate  the  presentation  of  the  algorithms 
with  these  conditions,  they  are  described  here  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  engaged 
when  required.  First,  because  for  a  front-lower  left  (FLL)  {  Tq)  rotation  is  best  performed 

by  rotating  the  scene  about  the  origin  without  translating  the  scene  center  to  the  origin, 
negative  values  for  image  space  coordinates,  and  hence  image  array  indices,  are  produced 
at  various  rotations.  To  insure  that  the  image  is  written  into  the  image  output  buffer,  an 
image  array  offset  equal  to  N  is  added  to  each  image  array  coordinate.  The  image  array  is 
correspondingly  expanded  to  a  size  of  2N  x  2N.  For  a  sub-cube  center  (SCC)  [T0],  an 
image  array  index  offset  is  not  required.  Second,  for  a  SCC  { T0},  the  algorithm  produces 
the  set  of  coordinates  at  sub-cube  octant  3  and  not  the  sub-cube  center  at  recursion  level  m- 

1.  This  mis-positioning  can  be  corrected  by  adjusting  each  of  the  coordinates  generated  at 
level  m- 1  by  applying  R  twice  to  { level  m-1  and  subtracting  the  resultant  vector  from 
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each  coordinate  set  at  level  m-1.  The  FLL  technique  does  not  have  this  problem  as  it  is 
designed  to  produce  coordinate  values  from  FLL  octant  coordinate  values  and  not  sub-cube 


center  values. 


E.2  BACK-TO-FRONT  ALGORITHM. 


Given: 

a  supersampled  scene  size  of  N  x  N  x  N  where  N  =  2m 
volume  center  or  front- lower  left  coordinates  { Vc}  =  {xc,  yc,  z^} 
object  space  octant  generation  coordinate  set  {0}  =  { {O0x,  O0y,  Oozl  ... 

{°7X.  07y.  °7Z} 

map  -  a  function  which  returns  the  original  object  space  octant  number  given 
an  image  space  octant  number 
object_array  -  size  N  x  N  x  N  which  contains  a  3D  image 
image_array  -  size  2N  x  2N 

Plane_Coeffs  -  the  coefficients  of  the  equation  which  positions  the  cutting 
plane  in  image  space. 

behind(lx,  Iy,  Iz,  Plane_Coeffs )  -  a  function  which  determines  if  the  given 
image  space  coordinates  are  lying  on  or  behind  the  cutting  plane. 
BTFRP0  -  the  object  space  coordinates  for  the  location  of  the  Back-to-Front 
Reference  Point,  initially  positioned  at  coordinates  N/2,  N/2, 2N 
Plane  Distanced*,  Iy,  Iz,  Plane_Coeffs  )  -  a  function  which  returns  the 

distance  from  the  cutting  plane  to  image  space  coordinates  Ix,  Iy,  Iz 
BTF  Distanced*,  Iy,  Iz,  BTFRPi)  -  a  function  which  returns  the  distance 
between  the  BTFRP  and  image  space  coordinates  Ix,  Iy,  Iz 
L  -  length  of  the  x-axis  projection  of  the  vector  running  from  an  octant's 
generation  point  to  the  furthest  point  in  the  octant,  equal  to  N/2  for 
the  FLL  approach  and  N/4  for  the  SCC  approach 

until  FOREVER  do 

acquire _user  display _requirements(x_TOt,  y_rot,  z_rot,  Plane_Coeffs) 

/*  compute  image  space  volume  center  coordinates  { Vj)  */ 
compute  image  space _coordinates{\^yc,zc,  x'c,  y'c,  z'c,  x_rot,  y_rot,  z_rot) 

/*  determine  image  space  location  of  BTFRP  */ 
compute  image  space  coordinates^ BTFRP0,  BTFRPj,  x_rot,  y_rot,  z_rot) 

/*  compute  image  space  octant  center  coordinate  set  {1}  */ 
for  s  =  0  to  7  do 

compute  image  spa*.  _coordinates(0Sx,  0Sy,  0Sz,  ISx,  ISy,  ISz,x_rot,  y_rot,  z_rot) 
/*  sort  image  space  coordinates  sets  into  back  to  front  order,  with  deepest 
octant’s  coordinates  in  leading  set  position  */ 
back-to-front_sort(  { I } ) 

/*  recursively  compute  all  image  space  coordinates  */ 
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recurse _display(0 , 1,  yc,  z^  x'c,  y'c,  z'c,  1) 

re  curse  display  (O,  I,  C0x,  C- ,  C^,  Cix,  Q  ,  Ciz,  recursionjevel) 

{ 

for  j  =  0  to  7  do 

{ 

k  =  map(j) 

/*  compute  new  image  space  and  object  space  octant  center  coordinates  */ 
if  j  =  (1, 3,5,7)  then  Cx'  =  Cjx  +  (Ijx  »  recursionjevel1) 
else  Cx'  =  Cjx  -  (Ijx  »  recursionjevel) 
if  j  =  (2,3 ,6,7)  then  Cy'  =  Qy  +  (Ijy  »  recursionjevel) 
else  Cy'  =  Qy  -  (Ijy  »  recursionjevel) 
if  j  =  (0,1, 2, 3)  then  Cz'  =  Qz  +  (Ijz  »  recursionjevel) 
else  Cz'  =  Cjz  -  (Ijz  »  recursionjevel) 
if  k  =  (1,3, 5,7)  then  Cx  =  +  (C\x  »  recursionjevel) 

else  Cx  =  C0x  -  (Okx  »  recursionjevel) 
if  k  =  (2, 3,6,7)  then  Cy  =  +  (Oky  »  recursionjevel) 

else  Cy  =  C0y  -  (O^y  »  recursionjevel) 

if  k  =  (0, 1 ,2,3)  then  Cz  =  C^  +  (Okz  »  recursionjevel) 
else  -  (0^2  »  recursionjevel) 

/*  check  to  determine  if  current  image  space  coordinate  is  further  from  BTFRP  than 
parent  octant  coordinate  or  if  cutting  plane  passes  through  the  current 
image  space  octant  */ 

if  recursionjevel  <  log2(N)  and 

( BTF_Distance(Cx',Cy',Cz'BTFKPi)>BTF_Distance(Cix,Ciy,C[z,BTFRPi ))  or 

(Plane  J)istance(Cx',Cy',Cz',Plane_Coeffs)<V  (L»(recursion  Jevel- 1  ))2  *  3) 
then 

recurse _display{ O,  I,  Cx,  Cy,  Cz,  Cx’,  Cy- ,  Cz%  recursionjevel+l) 

if  recursion  level  =  log2(N)  &ndbehind(Cx\  Cy ,  Cz-,  Plane_Coeffs) 
then  image_array[Cx.][Cy,]  =  object_array  [Cx][Cy][Cz] 

}} 


'»  is  defined  to  be  the  right-shift  operator. 
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E.3  FRONT -TO-BACK  ALGORITHM. 


Given: 

a  supersampled  scene  size  of  N  x  N  x  N  where  N  =  2m 
volume  center  or  front- lower  left  coordinates  { Vc)  =  {x^  yc,  z^} 
object  space  octant  generation  coordinate  set  {0}  =  {  {Oqx,  Oq  ,  Oq  } ... 
{07x,07y.07z}  x  " 
map  -  a  function  which  returns  the  original  object  space  octant  number  given 
an  image  space  octant  number 
object_array  -  size  N  x  N  x  N  which  contains  a  3D  image 
image_array  -  size  2N  x  2N,  initialized  to  -1 

PIane_Coeffs  -  the  coefficients  of  the  equation  which  positions  the  cutting 
plane  in  image  space. 

behind(Ix,  Iy,  Iz,  Plane_Coeffs )  -  a  function  which  determines  if  the  given 
image  space  coordinates  are  lying  on  or  behind  the  cutting  plane. 
FTBRPq  -  the  object  space  coordinates  for  the  location  of  the  Front-to-Back 
Reference  Point,  initially  positioned  at  coordinates  N/2,  N/2,  -2N 
Plane  _Distance(fx,  Iy,  Iz,  Plane_Coeffs  )  -  a  function  which  returns  the 

distance  from  the  cutting  plane  to  image  space  coordinates  Ix,  Iy,  Iz 
FTB  Distance(lx,  Iy,  Iz,  FTBRPi)  -  a  function  which  returns  the  distance 
between  the  FTBRP  and  image  space  coordinates  Ix,  Iy,  Iz 
L  -  length  of  the  x-axis  projection  of  the  vector  running  from  an  octant's 
generation  point  to  the  furthest  point  in  the  octant,  equal  to  N/2  for 
the  FLL  approach  and  N/4  for  the  SCC  approach 


until  FOREVER  do 

{ 

acquire  user  display _requirements(x_rot,  y_rot,  z_rot,  Plane_Coeffs) 

/*  compute  image  space  volume  center  coordinates  { Vj)  */ 
compute  image  space -Coordinates^,  yc,zc,  x'c,  y'c,  z'c,  x_rot,  y_rot,  z_rot) 

/*  determine  image  space  location  of  FTBRP  */ 
compute  image  space _coordinates(JFTBRP0,  FTBRP j,  x_rot,  y_rot,  z_rot) 

/*  compute  image  space  octant  center  coordinate  set  {1}  */ 
for  s  =  0  to  7  do 

compute  image  space _coordinates(0Sx,  0Sy,  0Sz,  ISx,  ISy,  ISz,x_rot,  y_rot,  z_rot) 

/*  sort  image  space  coordinates  sets  into  back  to  front  order,  with  furthest 
forward  octant’s  coordinates  in  leading  set  position  */ 
front  Jo  _back _sort{  { I } ) 

/*  recursively  compute  all  image  space  coordinates  */ 

recurse  _display(0, 1,  xc,  yc,  z?  x'c,  y'c,  z'c,  1) 

%  ’ 
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recurse  _display{0, I,  C^,  C-,  C^,  Cjx,  Ciy ,  Cjz,  recursionjevel) 

{ 

for  j  =  0  to  7  do 

{ 

k  =  mapQ) 

/*  compute  new  image  space  and  object  space  octant  center  coordinates  */ 
if  j  =  (1,3,5 ,7)  then  Cx'  =  Cjx  +  (Ijx  »  recursionjevel1) 

else  Cx'  =  Cjx  -  (Ijx  »  recursionjevel) 
if  j  =  (2, 3, 6,7)  then  Cy  =  Qy  +  (Ijy  »  recursionjevel) 
else  Cy'  =  Cjy  -  (Ijy  »  recursionjevel) 
if  j  =  (0,1 ,2,3)  then  Cz<  =  Qz  +  (Ijz  »  recursionjevel) 
else  Cz’  =  Cjz  -  (Ijz  »  recursionjevel) 
if  k  =  (1,3, 5,7)  then  Cx  =  +  (Okx  »  recursionjevel) 

else  Cx  =  C0x  -  (0]Cx  »  recursionjevel) 
if  k  =  (2, 3,6, 7)  then  Cy  +  (Ofcy  »  recursionjevel) 
else  Cy  =  C0y  -  (O^y  »  recursionjevel) 
if  k  =  (0, 1 ,2,3)  then  Cz  =  +  (Oj^  »  recursionjevel) 

else  Cz  =  -  ((\z  »  recursionjevel) 

/*  check  to  determine  if  current  image  space  coordinate  is  further  from  Kl’BRPj 

than  parent  octant  coordinate  or  if  cutting  plane  passes  through  the  current 
image  space  octant  */ 

if  recursionjevel  <  log2(N)  and 

(FTB_Distance(Cx',Cy',Cz',FTBKP\)<FTB_Distance(Cix,C[y,ClrVTBRPi))  sr 

(Plane_Distance(Cx',Cy',Cz',Plane_Coeffs)<V  (L»(recursion Jevel-1  ))2  *  3) 
then 

recurse jdisplayi O,  I,  Cx,  Cy,  Cz,  Cx',  C y ,  Cz-,  recursionjevel+l ^ 

if  recursionjevel  =  log2(N)  and  image_array[Cx.][Cy,]  =  -1  and 
behind^ Cx>,  Cy- ,  Cz-,  Plane_Coeffs) 
then  image_array[Cx,][Cy,]  =  object_array  [Cx][Cy][Cz] 

}} 


*»  is  defined  to  be  the  right-shift  operator. 
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APPENDIX  F 

PIPELINE  PERFORMANCE  USING  THE  SCENE  EDITING 

ALGORITHMS 


F.l  INTRODUCTION. 

The  performance  results  presented  in  this  appendix  depict  the  performance  of  the 
stages  of  the  abbreviated  image  processing  pipeline  using  the  scene  editing  algorithms 
described  in  Chapter  V.  The  performance  is  examined  from  two  aspects.  For  each  testbed 
machine's  interconnection  topology  (mesh  and  hypercube)  four  packet  sizes  were  tested, 
512  byte,  4k  byte,  16k  byte,  and  64k  byte.  For  each  packet  size,  the  performance  of  the 
scene  editing  back-to-front  (BTF)  and  front-to-back  (FI  B)  hidden-surface  removal  (HSR) 
algorithms  using  either  front-lower  left  coordinates  (FLL)  or  subscene  center  coordinates 
(SCC)  in  the  Sub-scene  Generator  (SSG)  stage  were  tested.  The  results  for  each 
combination  of  testbed  machine  interconnection  topology  and  packet  size  are  presented  in  a 
sequence  of  two  graphs  which  contain  performance  data  for  both  types  of  BTF  and  FTB 
HSR  algorithms.  The  first  graph  in  each  sequence  illustrates  the  performance  of  each  stage 
of  the  pipeline  as  sum  of  each  stage's  communication  and  computation  time.  The  second 


graph  presents  the  total  computation  time  vs  total  communication  time  at  a  given  packet  size 
for  all  four  types  of  HSR  algorithms.  Hypercube  topology  results  for  the  4  packet  sizes  in 
decreasing  packet  size  order  are  provided  first,  followed  by  mesh  topology  results. 
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F.2.  HYPERCUBE  TOPOLOGY  RESULTS. 
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F.3.  MESH  TOPOLOGY  RESULTS. 
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APPENDIX  G 

PIPELINE  FRONT-END  PERFORMANCE  USING  THE  SCENE  EDITING 

ALGORITHMS 


G.l  INTRODUCTION. 

The  performance  results  presented  in  this  appendix  depict  the  performance  of  the 
front-end  stages  of  the  abbreviated  image  processing  pipeline  using  the  scene  editing 
recursive  hidden-surface  removal  (HSR)  algorithms  described  in  Chapter  V  with  the  image 
shading  time  subtracted  from  the  total  computation  time.  This  appendix  highlights  the 
throughput  performance  improvement  obtained  using  the  editing  recursive  HSR  algorithm 
instead  of  the  basic  recursive  HSR  algorithm.  Complete  stage  and  throughput  performance 
results  for  these  implementations  are  contained  in  Appendix  F.  The  performance  of  each 
algorithm  is  examined  from  two  aspects.  For  each  testbed  machine's  interconnection 
topology  (mesh  and  hypercube)  four  packet  sizes  were  tested,  512  byte,  4k  byte,  16k  byte, 
and  64k  byte.  For  each  packet  size,  the  performance  of  the  scene  editing  back-to-firont 
(BTF)  and  ffont-to-back  (FI  B)  hidden-surface  removal  (HSR)  algorithms  using  either 
front-lower  left  coordinates  (FLL)  or  subscene  center  coordinates  (SCC)  in  the  Sub-scene 
Generator  (SSG)  stage  were  tested.  The  performance  results  for  each  combination  of 
interconnection  topology  and  packet  size  are  graphically  presented  for  both  the  BTF  and 
FTB  HSR  algorithms.  Hypercube  topology  results  for  the  4  packet  sizes  in  decreasing 
packet  size  order  are  provided  first,  followed  by  mesh  topology  results. 
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G.3  MESH  TOPOLOGY  RESULTS. 
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APPENDIX  H 

THE  ADAPTIVE  TERMINATION  BACK-TO-FRONT  RECURSIVE 
HIDDEN-SURFACE  REMOVAL  ALGORITHMS 

H. l  INTRODUCTION. 

This  appendix  presents  the  adaptive  termination  back-to-front  recursive  hidden- 
surface  removal  algorithms  using  the  octant  numbering  scheme  presented  in  Figure  3.2. 

Depending  upon  whether  the  implementation  uses  a  sub-cube  center  or  front-lower  left 
criteria  for  selecting  the  {! P0)  set,  one  of  two  different  adjustments  to  the  algorithm  must  be 

made  at  the  deepest  level  of  recursion  in  order  to  generate  correct  image  space  and  object 
space  coordinate  values.  Rather  than  complicate  the  presentation  of  the  algorithm  with 
these  conditions,  they  are  described  here  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  engaged 
when  required.  First,  because  for  a  front-lower  left  (FLL)  { !P0}  rotation  is  best  performed 

by  rotating  the  scene  about  the  origin  without  translating  the  scene  center  to  the  origin, 
negative  values  for  image  space  coordinates,  and  hence  image  array  indices,  are  produced 
at  various  rotations.  To  insure  that  the  image  is  written  into  the  image  output  buffer,  an 
image  array  offset  equal  to  N  is  added  to  each  image  array  coordinate.  The  image  array  is 
correspondingly  expanded  to  a  size  of  2N  x  2N.  For  a  sub-cube  center  (SCC)  { P0},  an 
image  array  index  offset  is  not  required.  Second,  for  a  SCC  { T0),  the  algorithm  produces 
the  set  of  coordinates  at  sub-cube  octant  3  and  not  the  sub-cube  center  at  recursion  level  m- 

I.  This  mis-positioning  can  be  corrected  by  adjusting  each  of  the  coordinates  generated  at 
level  m-1  by  applying  R  twice  to  { Vf3)  level  m-1  and  subtracting  the  resultant  vector  from 
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each  coordinate  set  at  level  m-1.  The  FLL  technique  does  not  have  this  problem  as  it  is 
designed  to  produce  coordinate  values  from  FLL  octant  coordinate  values  and  not  sub-cube 
center  values. 


H.2  THE  ADAPTIVELY  TERMINATING  BACK-TO-FRONT 
ALGORITHM. 


Given: 

a  normal  resolution  scene  size  of  N  x  N  x  N  where  N  =  2m 
volume  center  or  front- lower  left  coordinates  {Vc}  =  { xc,  yc,  z^. } 
object  space  octant  generation  coordinate  set  {0}  =  {  {Oq  ,  O0  , 00  }  ... 

{o7x,  o7y,  o7z) 

map  -  a  function  which  returns  the  original  object  space  octant  number  given 
an  image  space  octant  number 
object_array  -  size  N  x  N  x  N  which  contains  a  3D  image 
image_array  -  size  2N  x  2N 

Plane_Coeffs  -  the  coefficients  of  the  equation  which  positions  the  cutting 
plane  in  image  space 

behindi Ix,  Iy,  Iz,  Plane_Coeffs )  -  a  function  which  determines  if  the  given 
image  space  coordinates  are  lying  on  or  behind  the  cutting  plane. 
BTFRP  -  the  image  space  plane  equation  coefficients  for  the  Back-to-Front 
Reference  Plane,  positioned  parallel  to  the  cutting  plane  and  at  a 
distance  -5N  along  the  z-axis  from  it. 

Plane  Distance^,  Iy»  Iz>  Plane_Coeffs )  -  a  function  which  returns  the 

distance  from  the  cutting  plane  to  image  space  coordinates  Ix,  Iy,  Iz 
BTFRP  Distance (Ix,  Iy,  Iz,  BTFRP)  -  a  function  which  returns  the 

distance  between  the  BTFRP  and  image  space  coordinates  Ix,  Iy,  Iz 
BTFRP  Plane  DistancefpiantjCocffsJZTFRP)  -  a  function  which  returns 
the  distance  between  the  BTFRP  and  the  cutting  plane 
L  -  length  of  the  x-axis  projection  of  the  vector  running  from  an  octant's 
generation  point  to  the  furthest  point  in  the  octant,  equal  to  N/2  for 
the  FLL  approach  and  N/4  for  the  SCC  approach 
object_rootptr  -  a  pointer  to  the  root  node  of  an  oct-tree,  points  to  an  array 
of  eight  other  pointers,  each  entry  of  which  contains  a  pointer  to  an 
oct-tree  node  containing  an  array  of  eight  pointers 
objectjeaf  -  the  oct-tree  leaf  structure  which  contains  a  voxel  density  value 
for  the  corresponding  volume  in  object  space  &  entry  in  the 
object_array 

Window  -  a  user  defined  upper  and  lower  threshold  for  the  voxel  values 
which  may  appear  in  the  rendered  image 
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recurse  build  objecttree (x^  yc,  z^  object_rootptr,l) 
until  FOREVER  do 
{ 

acquire _user display _requirements(xjcot,  y_rot,  z_rot,  Plane  JToeffs,  Window) 
/*  compute  image  space  volume  center  coordinates  { Vj)  */ 
compute  _image_space_coordinates(xc,yc,zc,  x’c,  y'c,  z’c,  x_rot,  y_rot,  z_rot) 

/*  determine  image  space  location  of  BTFRP,  at  distance  -5N  from  cutting  plane  */ 
position_BTFRP(Plwe_Cocffs ,  BTFRP) 

/*  compute  image  space  octant  center  coordinate  set  {1}  */ 
for  s  =  0  to  7  do 

compute  image _space_coordinates( 0Sx,  0Sy,  0Sz>  ISx,  ISy,  ISz,x_rot,  y_rot,  z_rot) 

/*  sort  image  space  coordinates  sets  into  back  to  front  order,  with  deepest 
octant’s  coordinates  in  leading  set  position  */ 
back-to-front_sorti  { I } ) 

/*  recursively  compute  all  image  space  coordinates  */ 
recurse_display(l,  object_rootptr,  x'c,  y'c,  z'c,  1) 

} 

recurse _display(l,  objecttree_ptr,  Cjx,  Qy ,  Qz,  recursionjevel) 

for  j  =  0  to  7  do 

{ 

k  =  mapij) 

/*  compute  new  image  space  octant  center  coordinates  */ 
if  j  =  (1,3, 5,7)  then  Cx'  =  Cjx  +  (Ijx  »  recursionjevel1) 
else  Cx’  =  Qx  -  (IJx  »  recursionjevel) 
if  j  =  (2,3 ,6,7)  then  Cy’  =  Cjy  +  (Ijy  »  recursionjevel) 
else  Cy'  =  Qy  -  (Ijy  »  recursionjevel) 
if  j  =  (0,1, 2,3)  then  Cz'  =  Qz  +  (Ijz  »  recursionjevel) 
else  Cz'  =  Cjz  -  (Ijz  »  recursionjevel) 


/*  check  to  determine  if  current  image  space  coordinate  is  further  from  BTFRP  than 
the  cutting  plane  or  if  cutting  plane  passes  through  the  current  image  space 
octant  */ 

if  recursionjevel  <  log2(N)  and 

(BTFRP_riane_Distance(P\ane_Coeffs,BTFRP)< 

BTFRP_Distance(Cx’,Cy>,Cz<,BLbHP))  Qr 
(Plane_Distance(Cx',Cy',Cz',Plane_Coeffs)  < 

V (L»(recursion  Jevel- 1  ))2  *  3) 

then 

recurse  _display{  I,  objecttree_ptr->branch_array[k], 

Cx\  Cy- ,  Cz',  recursionjevel+l) 


J»  is  defined  to  be  the  right-shift  operator. 
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if  (recursionjevel  =  log2(N))  and 

(objecttree_ptr->branch_array[k]->object_leaf  z>  Window) 

then 

I*  are  at  the  deepest  branch  of  the  object  tree,  so  to  achieve  supersampling  just  plot 
the  eight  image  space  points  using  the  one  required  object  space  leaf’s  value  */ 
for  h  =  0  to  7  do 
{ 

/*  compute  new  image  space  octant  center  coordinates  */ 
if  h  =  (1,3, 5, 7)  then  Cx”  =  Cx>  +  (Ihx  »  m+1) 

else  Cx”  =  Cx<  -  (Ihx  »  m+1) 
if  h  =  (2,3, 6, 7)  then  Cy”  =  Cy-  +  (Ihy  »  m+1) 

else  Cy"  =  Cy>  -  (Ihy  »  m+1) 
if  h  =  (0, 1,2,3)  then  C2»  =  Cz'  +  (Ihz  »  m+1) 
else  Cz”  =  Cz'  -  (Ihz  »  m+1) 

if  behind( Cx\  Cy< ,  Cz',  Plane_Coeffs)  then 

image_array[Cx”][Cy”]  =  objecttree_ptr->branch_array[k]->objectjeaf 

} 

}) 

recurse _build_objecttree(Cc >x,  ,  CGz,  objecttree_ptr,recursion_level) 

{ 

/*  compute  the  object  space  coordinates  (which  are  identical  to  the  object_array 
values)  for  each  of  the  octants  */ 
for  k  =  0  to  7  do 
{ 

if  k  =  (1,3,5, 7)  then  Cx  =  +  (O^  »  recursionjevel) 

else  Cx  -C0x  -  (O^ »  recursionjevel) 
if  k  =  (2, 3, 6,7)  then  Cy  =  S  +  (O^y  »  recursionjevel) 
else  Cy  =  C°y  -  (O^y  »  recursionjevel) 

if  k  =  (0, 1 ,2,3)  then  Cz  =  C^  +  (Oi,z  »  recursionjevel) 
else  -  (OjCz  »  recursionjevel) 

/*  if  are  at  a  level  in  the  oct-tree  where  branch  nodes  are  required,  create  a  new 
branch  node  in  the  object  space  oct-tree  holding  an  array  of  eight  pointers  */ 
if  recursionjevel  <  log2(N)  then 

objecttree_ptr->branch_array[k]->new_objecttree_node 
/*  if  are  at  a  level  in  the  oct-tree  where  leaf  nodes  are  required,  create  a  new  leaf 
node  in  the  object  space  oct-tree  holding  an  integer  density  value  */ 
if  recursionjevel  =  log2(N)  then 

objecttree_ptr->branch_array[k]  ->object Jeaf 
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if  recursion_level  <  log2(N) 

then  /*  pass  coordinates  and  pointer  to  next  level  in  oct-tree  */ 
recurse  build  objecttreeiCx,  Cy,  Cz,  objecttree_ptr->branch_array[k], 

recursion_level+l) 

if  recursionjevel  =  log2(N)  /*  record  the  object  array  value  in  the  oct-tree  leaf  */ 
then 

objecttree_ptr->branch_array[k]->  objectjeaf  =  object_array  [^[CyltCJ 

}} 
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APPENDIX  I 

PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  ADAPTIVE  RECURSIVE  BACK-TO-FRONT 
HIDDEN-SURFACE  REMOVAL  ALGORITHMS 

1.1  INTRODUCTION. 

The  performance  results  presented  in  this  appendix  depict  the  performance  of  the 
adaptive  recursive  back-to-front  (BTF)  hidden-surface  removal  (HSR)  algorithm  on  a  range 
of  scene  sizes  and  threshold  window  saturation  values.  The  graphs  in  this  appendix  also 
compare  the  performance  of  the  adaptive  BTF  HSR  algorithm  with  the  editing  recursive 
HSR  algorithm  and  the  basic  recursive  HSR  algorithm.  For  each  cube  (scene)  size,  the 

performance  of  the  adaptive  back-to-front  (BTF)  hidden-surface  removal  algorithm  using 
either  front- lower  left  coordinates  (FLL)  or  subscene  center  coordinates  (SCC)  as  the  {T0} 

were  tested.  The  presentation  is  organized  with  the  algorithm’s  performance  on  83, 163, 
and  323  scene  sizes  across  a  range  of  threshold  window  saturations  shown  first  to  highlight 
the  change  in  execution  speed  of  each  variant  of  the  algorithm  as  cutting  plane  penetration 
varies,  with  the  results  for  each  combination  of  scene  size,  saturation,  and  algorithm  variant 
presented  in  a  series  of  graphs.  This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  graphs  which  depict  the 
relative  performance  of  the  adaptive,  basic,  and  editing  BTF  HSR  algorithms  across  the 
same  range  of  scene  sizes.  In  both  sequences  of  graphs,  the  FLL  variant’s  results  are 
presented  first  followed  by  the  SCC  variant 
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1.2  ADAPTIVE  RECURSIVE  BTF  FLL  HSR  ALGORITHM 
PERFORMANCE  FOR  DIFFERENT  a  VALUES  IN  AN  8  X  8  X  8  CUBE. 


Adaptive  Recursive  Back-to-Front 
FLL  HSR  Algorithm  Performance 
On  an  100%  Full  8x8x8  Cube 


Adaptive  Recursive  Back-to-Front 
FLL  HSR  Algorithm  Performance 
On  a  90%  Full  8x8x8  Cube 
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Adaptive  Recursive  Back*to-Front 
FLL  HSR  Algorithm  Performance 
On  a  50%  Full  8x8x8  Cube 


Elapsed  Time  (tics)  w  Elapsed  Time  (tics) 
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Adaptive  Recursive  Back-to-Front 
FLL  HSR  Algorithm  Performance 
On  a  10%  Full  8x8x8  Cube 
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1.4  ADAPTIVE  RECURSIVE  BTF  FLL  HSR  ALGORITHM 
PERFORMANCE  FOR  DIFFERENT  c  VALUES  IN  A  32  X  32  X  32 
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Adaptive  Recursive  Back-to-Front 
FLL  HSR  Algorithm  Performance 
On  a  90%  Full  32  x  32  x  32  Cube 
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1.5  ADAPTIVE  RECURSIVE  BTF  SCC  HSR  ALGORITHM 
PERFORMANCE  FOR  DIFFERENT  o  VALUES  IN  AN  8  X  8  X  8  CUBE. 
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1.6  ADAPTIVE  RECURSIVE  BTF  SCC  HSR  ALGORITHM 
PERFORMANCE  FOR  DIFFERENT  o  VALUES  IN  A  16  X  16  X  16  CUBE. 
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Adaptive  Recursive  Back-to-Front 
SCC  HSR  Algorithm  Performance 
On  a  50%  Full  16  x  16  x  16  Cube 


Adaptive  Recursive  Back-to-Front 
SCC  HSR  Algorithm  Performance 
On  a  10%  Full  16  x  16  x  16  Cube 
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1.7  ADAPTIVE  RECURSIVE  BTF  SCC  HSR  ALGORITHM 
PERFORMANCE  FOR  DIFFERENT  a  VALUES  IN  A  32  X  32  X  32 
CUBE. 
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1.8  ADAPTIVE  RECURSIVE  BTF  HSR  ALGORITHM  PERFORMANCE 
COMPARED  TO  EDITING  AND  BASIC  BTF  HSR  ALGORITHMS. 

Comparison  of  Basic,  Edit,  and 
Adaptive  BTF  FLL  HSR  Algorithms  On 
an  8  x  8  x  8  Cube  at  Different  Thresholds 
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Comparison  of  Basic,  Edit,  and 
Adaptive  BTF  FLL  HSR  Algorithms  On  a 
32  x  32  x  32  Cube  at  Different  Thresholds 
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APPENDIX  J 


THE  ADAPTIVE  TERMINATION  FRONT-TO-BACK  RECURSIVE 
HIDDEN-SURFACE  REMOVAL  ALGORITHMS 

J.l  INTRODUCTION. 


This  appendix  presents  the  adaptive  termination  front- to- back  recursive  hidden- 
surface  removal  algorithms  using  the  octant  numbering  scheme  presented  in  Figure  3.2. 

Depending  upon  whether  the  implementation  uses  a  sub-cube  center  or  front-lower  left 
criteria  for  selecting  the  {T0}  set,  one  of  two  different  adjustments  to  the  algorithm  must  be 

made  at  the  deepest  level  of  recursion  in  order  to  generate  correct  image  space  and  object 
space  coordinate  values.  Rather  than  complicate  the  presentation  of  the  algorithm  with 
these  conditions,  they  are  described  here  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  engaged 
when  required.  First,  because  for  a  front-lower  left  (FLL)  { tP0)  rotation  is  best  performed 

by  rotating  the  scene  about  the  origin  without  translating  the  scene  center  to  the  origin, 
negative  values  for  image  space  coordinates,  and  hence  image  array  indices,  are  produced 
at  various  rotations.  To  insure  that  the  image  is  written  into  the  image  output  buffer,  an 
image  array  offset  equal  to  N  is  added  to  each  image  array  coordinate.  The  image  array  is 
correspondingly  expanded  to  a  size  of  2N  x  2N.  For  a  sub-cube  center  (SCC)  {  P0)  ,  an 
image  array  index  offset  is  not  required.  Second,  for  a  SCC  { P0],  the  algorithm  produces 
the  set  of  coordinates  at  sub-cube  octant  3  and  not  the  sub-cube  center  at  recursion  level  m- 
1 .  This  mis-positioning  can  be  corrected  by  adjusting  each  of  the  coordinates  generated  at 
level  m-1  by  applying  R  twice  to  { level  m-1  and  subtracting  the  resultant  vector  from 
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each  coordinate  set  at  level  m-1.  The  FLL  technique  does  not  have  this  problem  as  it  is 
designed  to  produce  coordinate  values  from  FLL  octant  coordinate  values  and  not  sub-cube 
center  values. 


J.2  THE  ADAPTIVELY  TERMINATING  FRONT-TO-BACK 
ALGORITHM. 


Given: 

a  normal  resolution  scene  size  of  N  x  N  x  N  where  N  =  2m 

volume  center  or  front-lower  left  coordinates  {Vc}  =  {xc,  yc, 

object  space  octant  generation  coordinate  set  {0}  =  { {O0x,  O0y,  O^} ... 

{07x,07y,07z} 

map  -  a  function  which  returns  the  original  object  space  octant  number  given 
an  image  space  octant  number 
object_array  -  size  N  x  N  x  N  which  contains  a  3D  image 
image_array  -  size  2N  x  2N,  initialized  to  -1 

Plane_Coeffs  -  the  coefficients  of  the  equation  which  positions  the  cutting 
plane  in  image  space 

behind^ Ix,  Iy,  Iz,  Plane_Coeffs )  -  a  function  which  determines  if  the  given 
image  space  coordinates  are  lying  on  or  behind  the  cutting  plane. 
object_rootptr  -  a  pointer  to  the  root  node  of  an  oct-tree,  points  to  an  array 
of  eight  other  pointers,  each  entry  of  which  contains  a  pointer  to  an 
oct-tree  node  containing  an  array  of  eight  pointers 
objectjeaf  -  the  oct-tree  leaf  structure  which  contains  a  voxel  density  value 
for  the  corresponding  volume  in  object  space  &  entry  in  the 
object_array 

image_rootptr  -  the  pointer  to  the  root  entry  of  image_tree. 
image_tree  -  an  oct-tree  of  depth  log2(N)+l.  Each  branch  node  contains  a 
count  of  the  total  number  of  positions  in  image_array  filled  in  by  the 
node  (node_count),  the  array  examined  (see  below)  which  indicates 
if  the  corresponding  image  space  has  ever  been  checked,  and 
pointers  to  each  of  the  eight  child  nodes  stored  in  an  array  called 
child_ptrarray.  The  leaves  of  the  image  space  tree  contain  the  total 
count  for  each  of  the  eight  image  space  voxels  they  represent  and  the 
image  space  coordinates  of  the  generation  point  for  the  terminal 
octant 

imagejeaf  -  a  structure  used  in  imagejree  to  contain  the  total  number  of 

image  space  voxels  in  a  terminal  image  space  octant  written  to  screen 
space  and  the  image  space  coordinates  of  the  generation  point  for  the 
terminal  octant 

examined  -  an  array  which  indicates  the  leaf  octants  checked  so  that  only 
leafs  octants  skipped  on  the  first  pass  are  examined  later,  if 
necessary,  not  used  for  branch  octants 
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project  into _image_tree  -  a  function  which  determines  the  contribution  of 
eachlmage  space  octant  and  sub-octant  to  the  final  screen  image. 

For  this  computation,  octants  are  assumed  to  be  solid,  so  no  holes 
occur.  Octants  or  sub-octants  which  are  totally  obscured  are  given  a 
count  of  zero,  otherwise  a  running  total  of  the  contribution  of  each 
octant/sub-octant  to  the  final  image  is  kept 
form  image jree  -  a  function  which  builds  the  oct-tree  that  image  space  is 
projected  into.  Need  only  be  built  once 
update_box  -  an  array  of  size  2N  x  2N  which  is  used  to  determine  the 

number  of  array  elements  each  image  space  octant  will  project  onto 
the  screen,  initialized  to  -1 

projection_total  -  the  number  of  voxel  values  to  be  written  to  screen  space 
Window  -  a  user  defined  upper  and  lower  threshold  for  the  voxel  values 
which  may  appear  in  the  rendered  image 

/*  build  the  oct-tree  used  for  image  space  projection  */ 

form_image_tree(image_TOOtptr,  1 ) 

recurse  build  objecttreeixs,  yc,  Zg,  object_rootptr,l) 

until  FOREVER  do 

{ 

acquire  user  display _requirements(x_ rot,  y_rot,  z_rot,  Plane_Coeff>,  Window) 
/*  compute  image  space  volume  center  coordinates  { Vj}  */ 
compute  image  space  coordinates^, yc,Zc,  x’c,  y’c,  z’c,  x_rot,  y_rot,  z_rot) 

/*  compute  image  space  octant  center  coordinate  set  {1}  */ 
for  s  =  0  to  7  do 

compute  image_space_coordinates(0Sx,  0^,  0Sjj,  ISx,  ISy,  ISz,x_rot,  y_rot,  z_rot) 

/*  sort  image  space  coordinates  sets  into  back  to  front  order,  with  deepest 
octant’s  coordinates  in  leading  set  position  */ 
front-to-back_sort{  { I } ) 

/*  Determine  the  contribution  of  each  octant  to  the  final  image  */ 
projection_total  =  project  into  Jmage  treed,  image_rootptr,  x'c,  y'c,  z'c,  1) 

/*  recursively  compute  all  image  space  coordinates  */ 
recurs  e_display(l,  objectjrootptr,  image_rootptr,  1) 
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recurse  display^,  objecttree_ptr,  imagetree_ptr,  rccursionjevel) 

{ 

if  rccursionjevel  <  log2(N)  then 

{ 

for  j  =  0  to  7  do 

{ 

k  =  map( j) 

/*  determine  if  the  child  octant  is  predicted  to  have  spots  to  write  to  */ 
if  imagetree_ptr->child_ptrarrayIj]->node_count  >  0  then 
{ 

/*  new  total  =  starting  parent  total  -  (starting  child  total  -  ending  child  total)  */ 
imagetree_ptr->node_count  =  imagetree_ptr->node_count  - 

(imagetree_ptr->child _ptrarray[j]  -  recurse _display(l, 
objecttrce_ptr->branch_arrayfk] , 
imagetree_ptr->child_ptrarrayU],  recursion  Jevel+ 1 )) 
}  }  /*  close  then  and  loop  for  j  */ 

/*  make  sure  that  no  holes  remain  within  the  space  nominally  filled-in  by  this  octant 
by  checking  the  node_count  value,  if  there  are  gaps  try  the  unexamined  octants  */ 
if  imagetree__ptr->node_count  *  0  then 
{ 

/*  perform  transformation  on  the  octants  skipped  at  first,  but  must  do  all  of  them 
and  all  their  sub-octants  */ 
forj  =  0  to  7  do 
{ 

k  =  map(j) 

image_ptr->node_count  = 

exhaustive_recurse_display(l,  objecttree_ptr->branch_array[k], 

imagetree_ptr->child_ptrarray[j],recursionJevel+ 1 , 
image_ptr->node_count) 

} } }  /*  close  check  for  holes  and  check  for  recursion  Jevel  <  log2(N)  */ 

if  rccursionjevel  =  log2(N)  then 

( 

/*  generate  the  image  tree  and  object  tree  pointers  */ 
forj  =  0  to  7  do 
{ 

k  =  mapQ) 

/*  start  by  first  doing  the  leaf  octants  predicted  to  have  image  space  voxels  which 
will  be  able  to  write  to  screen  space  */ 

if  (imagetree_ptr->child_ptrarraylj]->image  Jeaf.count  >  0)  then 

imagetree_ptr->examined[j]  =  1  /*  make  sure  never  do  leaf  again  */ 

if  (objecttree_ptr->branch_array[k]->object Jeaf  z>  Window)  then 

{ 
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/*  are  at  the  deepest  branch  of  the  object  tree,  so  to  achieve  supersampling  just 
plot  the  eight  image  space  points  using  the  one  required  object  space 
leafs  value  */ 
for  h  =  0  to  7  do 
[ 

/*  compute  new  unage  space  octant  cento-  coordinates  from  stored  values  */ 
if  h  =  (1,3, 5, 7) 

then  Cx»  =  image_ptr->child_ptrarray|j]->image_leaf.x’  +  (Ik  »  m+1) 
else  C*”  =  image_ptr->child_ptrarray|j]->image_leaf.x’  -  (Ik  »  m+1) 

if  h  =  (2,3, 6, 7) 

then  Cy”  =  image4>tr->child4)trarray[j]->image_leaf.y’  +  (I|,y  »  m+1) 
else  Cy»  =  image_ptr->child_ptrarray[j]->image_leaf.y’  -  (Ij,y  »  rm+1) 

if  h  =  (0, 1,2,3) 

then  Q-  =  image_ptr->child_ptrarray[j]->image_leaf.z’  +  (Ihz  »  m+1) 
else  Cz”  =  image _ptr->child_ptrarray[jl->image_leaf.z’  -  (Ihz  »  m+1) 
if  (fee/iind(Cx”,Cy”,Cy”,Plane_Coeffs)  and  image_array[Cx”][Cy”]  =  -1)  then 

image  a;  laylC^'HOy”]  =  objecttree_ptr->branch_array[k]->object_leaf 
imag^_ptr->node_count  =  image_ptr->node_count  - 1 
projectionjotal  =  projection_total  - 1; 

} 

} } }  /*  close  for  loop  */ 

/*  make  sure  that  no  holes  remain  which  this  octant  could  fill  in  */ 
if  image_ptr->node_count  *  0  then  /*  transform  any  leaf  nodes  not  plotted  */ 

{ 

/*  generate  the  branch  level  image  tree  and  object  tree  pointers  for  skipped  octants  */ 
for  j  =  0  to  7  do 
{ 

k  =  map(j) 

/*  examine  those  leaf  octants  not  already  transformed  into  image  space  */ 
if  image_ptr->examined[j]  *  1  then  /*  leaf  not  checked  */ 

{ 

image_ptr->examined|j]  =  1  t*  don’t  check  the  leaf  again  */ 

/*  are  at  the  deepest  branch  of  the  object  tree,  so  to  achieve  supersampling  just  plot 
the  eight  image  space  points  using  the  one  required  object  space  leafs  value  */ 

if  (objecttree_ptr->branch_array[kJ->object_leaf  z>  Window)  then 

{ 

for  h  =  0  to  7  do 

{ 

/*  compute  new  image  space  octant  center  coordinates  from  stored  values  */ 
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if  h  =  (1,3, 5,' 7) 

then  Cx”  =  image_ptr->child_ptrarray[j]->image_leaf.x’  +  (Ihx  »  m+1) 
else  Cx”  =  image_ptr->child_ptrarray|j]->image_leaf.x’  -  (Ihx  »  m+1) 
if  h  =  (2,3,6,7) 

then  Cy”  =  image_pt^->child_ptrarraylj]->image_leaf.y,  +  (Ij,y  »  m+1) 
else  Cy”  =  image_ptr->child_ptra^ray[j]->image_leaf.y,  -  (Ihy  »  rm+1) 
if  h  =  (0,1,23) 

then  Q”  =  image_ptr->child_ptrarray[j]->image_leaf.z’  +  (Ihz  »  m+1) 
else  Cz”  =  image_ptr->child_ptrarray[j]->image_leaf.z’  -  (Ij,z  »  m+1) 

if  (6e/und(Cx”,Cy”,Cy”,Plane_Coeffs)  and  image_array[Cx”][Cy”]  =  -1)  then 

image_array[Cx”][Cy”]  =  objecttrce_ptr->branch_array[k]->objectJeaf 
image_ptr->node_count  =  image_ptr->node_count  - 1 
projection_total  =  projection_total  - 1; 

}}} 

}  /*  close  node_count  check  */ 

} }  /*  close  outer  for  loop  */ 

}  /*  close  recursion  level  =  log2(N)  */ 

/*  update  the  parent’s  total  */ 

if  (image_ptr->node_count  >  0)  then  retum(image_ptr->node_count) 
else  retum(0) 

}  /*  close  recurse  display  function  */ 
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exhaustive  recurse _display( I,  objecttree_ptr,  imagetree_ptr,  recursion_level,total) 

{ 

if  recursion_level  <  log2(N)  then 

{ 

forj  =  0  to  7  do 

{ 

k  =  mapQ) 

/*  write  the  octant  and  update  this  level’s  total  to  be  written  */ 
total  =  exhaustive  recurse  displayil,  objecttree_ptr->branch_array[k], 

imagetree_ptr-  >child_ptrarray[j  ] , 
recursion_level+l,  total) 

/*  can  prematurely  return  only  when  no  possibility  of  gaps  exists  */ 
if  (projection_total  =  0)  then  retum(O) 

}  /*  close  then  and  loop  forj  */ 

}  /*  close  <  log2(N)  */ 

if  recursion_level  =  log2(N)  then 

{ 

/*  generate  the  image  tree  and  object  tree  pointers  */ 
forj  =0  to  7  do 
{ 

k  =  map( j) 

if  (image_ptr->examined[j]  *  1)  then 

{ 

image_ptr->examined[j]  =  1  /*  make  sure  leaf  never  done  again  */ 

/*  are  at  the  deepest  branch  of  the  object  tree,  so  to  achieve  supersampling  just 
plot  the  eight  image  space  points  using  the  one  required  object  space 
leafs  value  */ 

if  (objecttree_ptr->branch_array[k]->objecUeaf  z>  Window)  then 

{ 

for  h  =  0  to  7  do 

{ 

/*  compute  new  image  space  octant  center  coordinates  from  stored  values  */ 
if  h  =  (1,3, 5,7) 

then  Cx”  =  image_ptr->child_ptrarray|j]->image_leaf.x’  +  (Ij,x  »  m+1) 
else  Cx”  =  image_ptr->child_ptrarrayij]->image_leaf.x’  -  (Ij,x  »  m+1) 
if  h  =  (2, 3, 6,7) 

then  Cy”  =  image_ptr->child_ptrarray[j]->image_leaf.y’  +  (Ihy  »  m+1) 
else  Cy”  =  image_ptr->child_ptrarray{j]->image_leaf.y’  -  (I|,y  »  m+1) 
if  h  =  (0, 1,2,3) 

then  Q”  =  image_ptr->child_ptrarray[j]->imagejeaf.z’  +  (lhz  >;>  m+^) 
else  Q”  =  image_ptr->child_ptrarray[j]->image_leaf.z’  -  (Ihz  »  m+1) 

if  (behind(Cx’\Cy”,Cy”,P\ane_Coeffs)  and  image_array[Cx”][Cy”]  =  -1)  then 

{ 

image_array[Cx”][Cy”]  =  objecttree_ptr->branch_array[k]->object_Ieaf 
projection_total  =  projection_total  - 1; 
total  =  total  - 1; 
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) 

) }  /*  close  for  h  loop  and  object  value  test  */ 

/*  can  only  prematurely  return  when  no  possibility  of  gaps  exists  */ 
if  (projection_total  =  0)  then  retum(O) 

} }  /*  close  for  j  loop  */ 

/*  can’t  put  parent  total  below  zero,  but  make  sure  value  propagates  back  to 
recurse  display  so  that  calling  level’s  parent  total  reflects  holes  filled  in  */ 
if  (total  >  0)  then  retum(total)  else  retum(O) 

}  /*  close  exhaustive  recurse  display  */ 


recurse  build jobjecttreeiCo*,  CU  ,  C^,  objecttree_ptr,recursion  Jevel) 

{ 

/*  compute  the  object  space  coordinates  (which  are  identical  to  the  object_array 
values)  for  each  of  the  octants  */ 
for  k  =  0  to  7  do 
[ 

if k  =  (1, 3,5,7)  then  Cx  =  +  (C\x  » recursionjevel1) 

else  Cx  =  C0x  -  (0^  »  recursionjevel) 
if  k  =  (2, 3,6,7)  then  Cy  =  +  (O^  »  recursionjevel) 

else  Cy  =  C°y  -  (Ofcy  »  recursionjevel) 
if  k  =  (0, 1 ,2,3)  then  Cz  =  +  (OiCz  »  recursionjevel) 

else  Cz  Cty  -  (OjCz  »  recursionjevel) 

/*  if  are  at  a  level  in  the  oct-tree  where  branch  nodes  are  required,  create  a  new 
branch  node  in  the  object  space  oct-tree  holding  an  array  of  eight  pointers  */ 
if  recursionjevel  <  Iog2(N)  then 

objecttree_ptr->branch_array[k]->new_objecttree_node 
/*  if  are  at  a  level  in  the  oct-tree  where  leaf  nodes  are  required,  create  a  new  leaf 
node  in  the  object  space  oct-tree  holding  an  integer  density  value  */ 
if  recursionjevel  =  log2(N)  then 

objecttree_ptr->branch_array[k]->objectjeaf 

if  recursionjevel  <  log2(N) 

then  /*  pass  coordinates  and  pointer  to  next  level  in  oct-tree  */ 
recurse_build_objecttree(Cx,  Cy,  CJ  objecttree_ptr->branch_array[k], 

recursionjevel-*- 1 ) 

if  recursionjevel  =  log2(N)  f*  record  the  object  array  value  in  the  oct-tree  leaf  */ 
then 

objecttree_ptr->branch_array[k]->  objectjeaf  = 

object_array  [Cx][Cy]  [Cz] 


}} 


is  defined  to  be  the  right-shift  operator. 
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project  into  image jree  (I,image_ptr,  Qx,  Cj  ,  Qz,  recursion_Ievel) 

{ 

image_ptr->node_count  =  0 
for  j=0  to  7  do 
{ 

/*  compute  new  image  space  octant  center  coordinates  */ 
if  j  =  (1,3,5, 7)  then  Cx’  =  C,x  +  (Ijx  »  recursionjevel) 

else  Cx»  =  Qx  -  (Ijx  »  recursionjevel) 
if  j  =  (2,3 ,6,7)  then  Cy’  =  Qx  +  (Ijy  »  recursionjevel) 
else  Cy'  =  Cjx  -  (Ijy  »  recursionjevel) 
if  j  =  (0,1, 2,3)  then  Cz’  =  Qx  +  (Ijz  »  recursionjevel) 
else  Cz*  =  Cjx  -  (Ijz  »  recursionjevel) 
if  recursionjevel  <  log2(N)  then 

image_ptr->node_count  =  image_ptr->node_count  + 
project  into _image  treed,  image_ptr->child_ptrarray[j], 

x’,  y’,  z\  recursionjevel+l) 

if  recursionjevel  =  log2(N)  then 

{ 

image_ptr->examined[j]  =  0 

image_ptr->child_ptrarraylj]->imagejeaf. count  =  0  /*  initialize  total  for  leaf  */ 

/*  record  the  coordinates  for  later  use  in  recursive  display  */ 
image_ptr->child_ptrarraylj]->image_leaf.x’  =  Cx’ 
image_ptr->child_ptrarraylj]->imagejeaf.y’  =  Cy’ 
image_ptr->child_ptrarray[j]->imageJeaf.z,  =  Cz’ 

/*  compute  the  total  number  of  points  which  can  be  written  and  retain  the  value  */ 
for  k=0  to  7  do 
{ 

/*  compute  terminal  image  space  octant  center  coordinates  */ 
if  k  =  (1, 3,5,7)  then  Cx”  =  Cx’  +  (Ikx  »  m+1) 
else  Cx”  =  Cx>  -  (Ikx  »  m+1) 
if  k  =  (2, 3, 6, 7)  then  Cy”  =  Cy’  +  (Iky  »  m+1) 
else  Cy”  =  Cy’  -  (Iky  »  m+1) 

if  k  =  (0,1, 2,3)  then  Cz”  =  Cz’  +  (1^  »  m+1) 
else  Cz”  =  Cz’  -  (1^  »  m+1) 

/*  now  check  to  see  if  the  image  space  voxel  can  be  written  */ 
if  behindiCj”,  Cy« ,  Cz”,  Plane  Jloeffs)  and  update  J>ox  =  -1  then 

{ 

/*  so  update  counters  and  make  sure  no  other  image  voxel  can  write  to  that  entry  */ 
update_box[Cx”][Cy”]  =  1 

image_ptr->node_count  =  image_ptr->node_count  +  1 
image_ptr->child_ptrarray[j]->imageJeaf.count  = 

image_ptr->child_ptrarray[j]->image  Jeaf.count  +  1 
} }  }  /*  close  for  k=0  to  7  and  =  log2N*/ 

)  /*  close  for  j  */ 

retum(image_ptr->node_count)  I*  make  sure  the  total  is  propagated  up  the  tree  */ 
}  /*  close  function  */ 
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APPENDIX  K 

PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  ADAPTIVE  RECURSIVE  FRONT-TO-BACK 
HIDDEN-SURFACE  REMOVAL  ALGORITHMS 

K.l  INTRODUCTION. 

The  performance  results  presented  in  this  appendix  depict  the  performance  of  the  adaptive 
recursive  front-to-back  (FTB)  hidden-surface  removal  (HSR)  algorithm  on  a  range  of  scene 
sizes  and  threshold  window  saturation  values.  The  graphs  in  this  appendix  also  compare 
the  performance  of  the  adaptive  FTB  HSR  algorithm  with  the  editing  recursive  HSR 
algorithm  and  the  basic  recursive  HSR  algorithm.  For  each  cube  (scene)  size,  the 

performance  of  the  adaptive  FTB  hidden-surface  removal  algorithm  using  either  front- 
lower  left  coordinates  (FLL)  or  subscene  center  coordinates  (SCC)  as  the  {T0}  were  tested. 

The  presentation  is  organized  with  the  algorithm’s  performance  on  83, 163,  and  323  scene 
sizes  across  a  range  of  threshold  window  saturation  values  shown  first  to  highlight  the 
change  in  execution  speed  of  each  variant  of  the  algorithm  as  cutting  plane  depth  varies, 
with  the  results  for  each  combination  of  scene  size,  a,  and  algorithm  variant  presented  in  a 
series  of  graphs.  This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  graphs  which  depict  the  relative 
performance  of  the  adaptive,  basic,  and  editing  FTB  HSR  algorithms  across  the  same  range 
of  scene  sizes.  In  both  sequences  of  graphs,  the  FLL  variant’s  results  are  presented  First 
followed  by  the  SCC  variant 
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K.2  ADAPTIVE  RECURSIVE  FTB  FLL  HSR  ALGORITHM 
PERFORMANCE  FOR  DIFFERENT  o  VALUES  IN  AN  8  X  8  X  8  CUBE. 
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K.3  ADAPTIVE  RECURSIVE  FTB  FLL  HSR  ALGORITHM 
PERFORMANCE  FOR  DIFFERENT  o  VALUES  IN  A  16  X  16  X  16  CUBE. 
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K.4  ADAPTIVE  RECURSIVE  FTB  FLL  HSR  ALGORITHM 
PERFORMANCE  FOR  DIFFERENT  o  VALUES  IN  A  32  X  32  X  32  CUBE. 
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Adaptive  Recursive  Front-to-Back 
FLL  HSR  Algorithm  Performance 
On  a  50%  Full  32  x  32  x  32  Cube 


Adaptive  Recursive  Front-to-Back 
FLL  HSR  Algorithm  Performance 
On  a  10%  Full  32  x  32  x  32  Cube 
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K.5  ADAPTIVE  RECURSIVE  FTB  SCC  HSR  ALGORITHM 
PERFORMANCE  FOR  DIFFERENT  o  VALUES  IN  AN  8  X  8  X  8  CUBE. 
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K.6  ADAPTIVE  RECURSIVE  FTB  SCC  HSR  ALGORITHM 
PERFORMANCE  FOR  DIFFERENT  o  VALUES  IN  A  16  X  16  X  16  CUBE. 
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K.7  ADAPTIVE  RECURSIVE  FTB  SCC  HSR  ALGORITHM 
PERFORMANCE  FOR  DIFFERENT  a  VALUES  IN  A  32  X  32  X  32  CUBE. 
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Adaptive  Recursive  Front-to-Sack 
SCC  HSR  Algorithm  Performance 
On  a  50%  Full  32  x  32  x  32  Cube 
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K.8  ADAPTIVE  RECURSIVE  FTB  HSR  ALGORITHM  PERFORMANCE 
COMPARED  TO  EDITING  AND  BASIC  FTB  HSR  ALGORITHMS. 


Comparison  of  Basic,  Edit,  and 
Adaptive  FTB  FLL  HSR  Algorithms  On 
an  8  x  8  x  8  Cube  at  Different  Thresholds 
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Comparison  of  Basic,  Edit,  and 
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Comparison  of  Base,  Edit,  and 
Adaptive  FTB  SCC  HSR  Algorithms  On 
a  16  x  16  x  16  Cube  at  Different  Thresholds 
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APPENDIX  L 

DATA  USED  IN  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN  OF  THE  DYNAMIC 
ADAPTIVE  RECURSIVE  HIDDEN-SURFACE  REMOVAL  ALGORITHM 

L.l  INTRODUCTION. 

The  results  presented  in  this  appendix  depict  the  performance  of  the  component 
BTF  and  FTB  code  which  make  up  the  dynamic  adaptive  recursive  SCC-based  hidden- 
surface  removal  (HSR)  algorithm.  The  data  gathered  for  the  analysis  presented  in  Chapter 
VI  was  gathered  over  a  range  of  scene  sizes  and  threshold  window  saturation  values  in 
order  to  better  characterize  the  performance  of  the  component  algorithms.  The  presentation 
is  organized  based  upon  the  object  space  volume  and  threshold  window  saturation  value. 
For  each  {:a£,}  size  (83, 163,  and  323)  a  was  set  to  10%,  50%,  90%,  and  100%  and  the 

resulting  cutting  plane  location  for  a  set  of  x-axis  and  y-axis  rotations  was  determined. 
These  outcomes  are  presented  in  two  graphs  for  each  scene  size  and  a  combination.  The 
frequency  of  the  cutting  plane  occurring  at  a  given  voxel  depth  for  the  given  o  and  object 
space  volume  is  presented  first,  followed  by  the  average  elapsed  image  rendering  time  at 
the  cutover  point(s)  for  the  a/object  space  volume  combination. 
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L.2.  DYNAMIC  ADAPTIVE  RECURSIVE  HSR  ALGORITHM 
PERFORMANCE  ON  AN  8  X  8  X  8  CUBE. 


BTF/FTB  Cutover  Depth  vs  Frequency 
On  a  100%  Full  8x8x8  Cube 


BTF/FTB  Cutover  Depth  vs  Elapsed  Time 
On  a  100%  Full  8x  8x  8  Cube 


Average  Elapsed  Time  (tics)  Frequency 
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BTF/FTB  Cutover  Depth  vs  Frequency 
On  a  50%  Full  8x8x8  Cube 
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L.3.  DYNAMIC  ADAPTIVE  RECURSIVE  HSR  ALGORITHM 
PERFORMANCE  ON  A  16  X  16  X  16  CUBE. 


BTF/FTB  Cutover  Depth  vs  Frequency 
On  a  100%  Full  16  x  16  x  16  Cube 


BTF/FTB  Cutover  Depth  vs  Elapsed  Time 
On  a  100%  Full  16  x  16  x  16  Cube 
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BTF/FTB  Cutover  Depth  vs  Frequency 
On  a  50%  Full  16  x  16  x  16  Cube 


BTF/FTB  Cutover  Depth  vs  Elapsed  Time 
On  a  50%  Full  16  x  16  x  16  Cube 
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BTF/FTB  Cutover  Depth  vs  Frequency 
On  a  10%  Full  16  x  16  x  16  Cube 


BTF/FTB  Cutover  Depth  vs  Elapsed  Time 
On  a  10%  Full  16  x  16  x  16  Cube 
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L.4.  DYNAMIC  ADAPTIVE  RECURSIVE  HSR  ALGORITHM 
PERFORMANCE  ON  A  32  X  32  X  32  CUBE. 


BTF/FTB  Cutover  Depth  vs  Frequency 
On  a  100%  Full  32  x  32  x  32  Cube 
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BTF/FTB  Cutover  Depth  vs  Frequency 
On  a  90%  Full  32  x  32  x  32  Cube 


BTF/FTB  Cutover  Depth  vs  Elapsed  Time 
On  a  90%  Full  32  x  32  x  32  Cube 
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BTF/FTB  Cutover  Depth  vs  Frequency 
On  a  50%  Full  32  x  32  x  32  Cube 
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BTF/FTB  Cutover  Depth  vs  Frequency 
On  a  10%  Full  32  x  32  x  32  Cube 


BTF/FTB  Cutover  Depth  vs  Elapsed  Time 
On  a  10%  Full  32  x  32  x  32  Cube 
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APPENDIX  M 

ILLUSTRATIVE  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  DYNAMIC  ADAPTIVE 
RECURSIVE  HIDDEN-SURFACE  REMOVAL  ALGORITHM 


M.l  INTRODUCTION. 


The  performance  results  presented  in  this  appendix  illustrate  the  performance  of  the 
dynamic  adaptive  recursive  SCC-based  hidden- surface  removal  (HSR)  algorithm  when 
both  algorithms  are  combined  into  one  code  module  over  a  range  of  scene  sizes  and 
threshold  window  saturation  values.  Note  expecially  how  the  algorithm  switches  between 
the  BTF  and  FTB  components  in  response  to  cutting  plane  depth  and  a  value.  The 

presentation  is  organized  based  upon  the  object  space  volume  and  threshold  window 
saturation  value.  For  each  {fA^}  size  (83,  163,  and  323)  a  was  set  to  10%,  50%,  90%, 

and  100%  and  the  resulting  elapsed  time  to  form  the  image  was  determined. 
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M.2.  DYNAMIC  ADAPTIVE  RECURSIVE  HSR  ALGORITHM 
PERFORMANCE  ON  AN  8  X  8  X  8  CUBE. 
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Comparison  of  Basic,  Edit,  Adaptive 
and  Dynamic  SCC  HSR  Algorithms 
On  a  50%  Full  8x8x8  Cube 
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M.3.  DYNAMIC  ADAPTIVE  RECURSIVE  HSR  ALGORITHM 
PERFORMANCE  ON  A  16  X  16  X  16  CUBE. 
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Comparison  of  Basic,  Edit,  Adaptive 
and  Dynamic  SCC  HSR  Algorithms 
On  a  50%  Full  16  x  16  x  16  Cube 
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M.4.  DYNAMIC  ADAPTIVE  RECURSIVE  HSR  ALGORITHM 
PERFORMANCE  ON  A  32  X  32  X  32  CUBE. 
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